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BY 
HER  MOST  DEVOTED 

AND  OBEDIENl 

HUMBLE  SERVANTS, 


\$tun  ^nu^ou^. 


ANECDOTES  OF  BENEFICENCE. 


"  Teach  me  to  soothe  the  helpless  orphan's  grief, 
With  timely  aid  the  widow's  woes  assuage  ; 

To  misery's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief, 
And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  age." 

ANON. 


GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  his  present  majesty,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  so  exceedingly  urgent  to  have 
o£800  to  an  hour  on  such  a  day,  and  in  so  unusual  a 
manner,  that  the  gentleman  who  furnished  the  supply, 
had  some  curiosity  to  know  for  what  purpose  it  was 
obtained.  On  enquiry,  he  was  informed  that  the 
moment  the  money  arrived,  the  prince  drew  on  a  pair 
of  boots  ;  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat;  slipped 
on  a  plain  morning  frock,  without  a  star ;  and  turning 
his  hair  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  put  on  a  slouched 
hat,  and  thus  walked  out.  This  intelligence  raised 
still  greater  curiosity  ;  and  with  some  trouble,  the 
gentleman  discovered  the  object  of  the  prince's  mys- 
terious visit.  An  officer  of  the  army  had  just  arrived 
from  America  with  a  wife  and   six  children,  in   such 
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low  circumstances,  that  to  satisfy  some  clamorous 
creditor,  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling  his  commission, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  family.  The  prince  by  acci- 
dent overheard  an  account  of  the  case.  To  prevent 
a  worthy  soldier  sutfering,  he  procured  the  money, 
and  that  no  mistake  might  happen,  carried  it  himself. 
On  asking,  at  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  a  court 
near  Covent  Garden,  for  the  lodger,  he  was  shoA^-n  up 
to  his  room,  and  there  found  the  family  in  the  utmost 
distress.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  not  only  presented 
the  money,  but  told   the  officer  to  apply  to  Colonel 

Lake,  living  in street,  and  give  some  account  of 

himself  in  future  ;  saying  which,  he  departed  without 
the  family  knowing  to  whom  they  were  obliged. 

In  1789,  when  the  calamitous  situation  of  his  late 
majesty,  had  created  a  sort  of  temporary  inter- 
regnum, the  Prince  of  Wales  ordered  that  the  poor 
of  Westminster  should  be  paid  the  annual  dona- 
tion at  Christmas,  out  of  his  own  purse,  when  those 
who  had  imdertaken  to  manage  the  king's  affairs  had 
peremptorily  refused  to  pay  it. 


PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

In  1812,  a  3'oung  woman  of  the  name  of 
Frances  Sage,  v/as  under  sentence  of  death  in  New- 
gate. A  benevolent  Israelite,  whose  compassion 
had  been  deeply  excited  by  an  enquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  crime,  resolved  on  writing  a  letter 
to  the  late  lamented  Princess  Charlotte,  to  supplicate 
her  intercession  for  the  unfortunate  criminal.  The 
letter  was  such,  as  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and 
heart.     It  was  in  these  terms  : 
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-'  MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESS, 

"  To  give  a  few  moraents  attention  to  the  most 
humble  advocate  that  ever  volunteered  in  the  cause  of 
an  afflicted  family.  And  as  I  seek  for  no  reward 
except  the  hallowed  consolation  of  success,  let  your 
indulgence  be  proportional  to  my  zeal. 

"  The  interest  which  the  public  prints  have  taken 
in  the  fate  of  Frances  Sage,  a  young  Englishwoman, 
now  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  induced 
me  yesterday  to  visit  a  dwelling  which  her  crime  had 
made  desolate,  and  at  least  to  pour  the  healing  balm 
of  condolence  upon  the  wounds  of  her  distracted 
friends. 

"  A  finished  picture  of  the  scene  I  witnessed,  must 
not  agonize  your  royal  bosom.  Every  thing  pro- 
claimed distress  and  desolation  ;  one  tear  was  forced 
from  her  parents'  eyes  onl^^  to  make  room  for  another, 
and  they  looked  as  if,  at  that  moment,  they  had  ex- 
perienced a  most  melancholy  confiscation  of  all  their 
family  honours. 

"  1  found  that  the  same  breeze  on  which  your 
welcome  voice  first  floated  on  the  ears  of  a  joyful 
people,  was  burthened  with  the  cries  of  this  unhappy 
girl,  for  she  is  just  your  age.  That  the  innocence  of 
her  youth  had  been  assailed  by  the  artifices  of  an 
accomplished  villain,  who  had  deserted  her  at  the 
moment  of  her  utmost  need  ;  that  she  had  never 
before  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  except  when  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  wiles  of  her  seducer;  that  an  igno- 
minious death  awaited  her  ;  that  no  effort  was  making 
for  her  safety  ;  and  that  she  was  enveloped  in  con- 
trition. 

"  Smooth  and  sudden  is   the  descent  froui  virtue.' 

6    3 
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When  the  despoiler  of  her  honour  had  induced  the 
lirststep  towards  degradation,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
coerce  a  second  ;  but  there  is  an  elasticity  in  the 
human  mind,  which  enables  it  to  rebound  even  after  a 
fall  more  desperate  than  hers.  In  such  an  effort,  oh  ! 
royal  lady,  assist  her  ;  and  let  the  harsh  gratings  of 
her  prison  hinge  be  drowned  in  the  glad  tidings  of 
your  father's  mercy.  The  eloquence  of  a  Trojan 
monarch  gained,  in  a  hostile  camp,  the  body  of  his 
devoted  Hector  ;  and  the  force  of  royal  advocacy  was 
evinced  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Calais,  when  an  en- 
raged and  stern  king  had  firmly  set  his  heart  upon  the 
execution  of  St.  Pierre.  Where  then  is  the  difficulty  to  be 
apprehended,  when  an  only  daughter,  and  a  nation's 
hope,  asks  from  a  generous  prince  and  an  indulgent 
father,  the  life  of  a  fallen  but  repenting  woman.  I 
have  known  the  exquisite  luxury  of  saving  life,  and 
announcing  pardon ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  lay  such 
lioly  consolation  to  your  heart,  by  raising  your 
powerful  voice  in  the  advocacy  of  human  frailty  ; 
snatch  lier  not  only  from  untimely  death,  but  also 
from  the  contagion  which  surrounds  her,  from  the 
infectious  aggregation  of  the  vices  of  a  prison,  where 
precept  and  example  are  rivals  in  the  cultivation  of 
depravity. 

"  I  humbly  ask  it  for  her  parents,  because  it  will  heal 
their  bleeding  hearts ;  and  for  her  sea-beaten  brother, 
for  it  will  strengthen  his  arm  against  the  enemies  of 
your  house  ;  I  solicit  it  for  the  empire,  because  she  is 
a  reclaimed  subject ;  1  ask  it  for  the  honour  of  that 
throne  which  you  are  destined  to  adorn  ;  and  I  implore 
it  for  the  sake  of  that  God  whose  favourite  attribute 
is  mercy. 

•  "Grant  then  this  humble  prayer,  illustrious  favourite 
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of  ray  prince,  and  may  the  '  divinity  which  hedges 
thrones,'  may  '  He  who  wears  the  crown  immortally,' 
bless  you  with  long,  long  life,  and  end  it  happy. 

"  JOSEPH." 

Along  with  this  letter,  the  generous  writer  trans- 
mitted the  following  petition  from  the  wretched  girl 
herself. 

"  To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  S^c.&;c.S)C. 
"  The  most  humble  Petition  of  Frances  Sage, 

"  SHEWETH, 

"  That  at  an  age  when  judgment  was  imperfect,  and 
seduction  strong,  she  was  drawn  from  her  father's 
house  by  the  artifices  of  a  villain. 

"  That  degraded  by  her  crime  in  the  estimation  of 
her  family,  when  the  hour  of  repentance  came,  no 
friendly  door  invited  her  return. 

"  That  her  dependance  on  her  seducer  was  en- 
creased,  while  his  attentions  to  her  abated  ;  and  that 
in  a  distracted  hour  she  purchased  the  continuance  of 
his  protection  by  a  breach  of  the  law. 

"  That  her  life  must  be  forfeited  for  her  crime,  unless 
that  contrition  which  she  hopes  has  appeased  her 
God,  may  obtain  for  her  the  compassion  of  her 
prince.  And  that  she  is  not  now  more  solicitous  for 
life,  than  her  prayers  shall  ever  be  devout  for  the 
generous  author  of  her  pardon. 

"London,  Nov.  15,  1812.  trances  sage." 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  moved  by  the  pathetic 
energy  of  these  appeals.  She  made  enquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  girl's  case  ;  and  finding  that 
they  had  been  fairly  and  honestly  represented, 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  intercede  with  her  royal  father 
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in  her  behalf,  and  had  the  happiness  not  to  plead  in 
vain.  The  life  of  the  criminal  was  saved,  and  tlie 
worthy  "  Joseph"  had  once  more  "  the  exquisite  luxury 
of  saving  life,  and  announcing  pardon." 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DOING  QUICKLY. 

The  benevolent  Dr.  Wilson  once  discovered  a 
clergy-man  at  Bath,  Avho  he  was  informed  was  sick, 
poor,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  In  the  evening, 
lie  gave  a  friend  fifty  pounds,  requesting  he  would 
deliver  it  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  as  from  an 
unknown  person.  The  friend  replied,  "  I  will  wait 
upon  him  early  in  the  morning."  "  You  will  oblige 
me  by  calling  directly.  Think,  sir,  of  what  import- 
ance a  good  night's  rest  may  be  to  that  poor  man." 


FATHER  BERNARD. 

Claude  Bernard,  or  the  "  Poor  Priest,"  as  he  was" 
called,  after  a  youth  of  great  gaiety,  grew  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religion, 
and  comforting  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  With  in- 
credible fervour  he  assisted  them  by  his  charities  and 
exhortations,  stooping  and  humbling  himself  to  do 
the  meanest  of  services  on  their  account.  He  con- 
stantly refused  to  accept  of  preferments,  though 
many  were  oflFered  to  him  by  the  court ;  and  when 
Cardinal  Richelieu  at  lengtli  absolutely  insisted  on 
his  asking  him  for  something,  he  made  this  whimsical 
answer  :  "  Sir,  after  much  study,  I  have  at  last  found 
out  a  favour  to  ask  from  you.  When  1  attend  any 
sufferers  to  the  gibbet,  to  assist  them  in   their  last" 
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moments,  we  are  carried  with  so  bad  a  bottom,  that 
we  are  ever^^  moment  in  danger  of  falling  to  the 
ground.  Be  pleased  therefore,  sir,  to  order  that  some 
better  boards  may  be  put  to  the  cart."  Richelieu 
laughed  heartily,  and  immediately  gave  orders  that 
the  cart  should  be  thoroughly  repaired.  His  patience 
in  solicitation  was  such  as  no  circumstances,  however 
offensive,  could  subdue.  One  day  he  presented  a 
petition  in  favour  of  an  unfortunate  person,  to  a 
nobleman  in  place  ;  who  being  of  a  hasty  temper, 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  said  many  inju- 
rious things  of  the  person  for  whom  the  priest 
interested  himself.  Bernard  however  still  persisted 
in  his  request  ;  and  the  nobleman  was  at  last  so 
irritated,  that  he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Bernard 
immediately  fell  at  his  feet,  and  presenting  the 
other,  said,  "  Give  me  a  blow  on  this  also,  my 
lord,  and  grant  me  my  petition."  The  nobleman 
was  so  aff"ected  by  this  humility,  that  he  granted 
his  request. 


PISISTRATUS. 

It  was  said  of  Pisistratus  the  Athenian,  that  he 
was  generous  without  profusion,  and  beneficent  with- 
out ostentation.  He  had  always  a  servant  near  him 
with  a  bag  of  silver  coin  ;  and  when  he  saw  a  man 
look  sickly,  or  heard  that  any  one  had  died  poor,  he 
comforted  the  one  with  money,  and  buried  the  other 
at  his  own  expense.  If  he  perceived  people  melan- 
choly, and  on  enquiring  the  cause  found  that  it  was 
poverty,  he  furnished  them  with  sufficient  to  get 
bread,  but  not  to  live  idly. 
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PLINY  THE  YOUNGER. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  his  age,  did  not  make  his  profession  an 
object  of  gain,  like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  orators, 
but  refused  fees  from  the  rich,  as  well  as  from  the 
poorest  of  his  chents  ;  and  declared  that  he  cheerfully 
employed  himself  for  the  protection  of  innocence,  the 
relief  of  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of  vice. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  patron  of 
learning.  He  contributed  largely  towards  the  ex- 
pences  which  attended  the  education  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  liberally  spent  part  of  his  estate  for  the 
advancement  of  literature,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
those  whom  poverty  otherwise  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  public  education.  He  made  his  preceptor, 
Quintilian,  and  the  poet  Martial,  the  objects  of  his 
benevolence.  When  the  daughter  of  the  former 
was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the  father  with  the 
greatest  condescension ;  and  observing  that  he  was 
rich  in  the  possession  of  learning,  though  poor  in  the 
goods  of  fortune,  he  begged  of  him  to  accept,  as  a 
dowry  for  his  beloved  daughter,  50,000  sesterces. 
"  I  would  not,"  continued  he,  "  be  so  moderate,  were 
I  not  assured  from  your  modesty  and  disinterested- 
ness, that  the  sraallness  of  the  present  will  render  it 
acceptable." 

Pliny  hearing  that  one  of  his  intimate  friends  was 
involved  in  debt,  and  much  embarrassed,  immediately 
took  the  management  of  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
satisfied  every  claim,  and  became  the  sole  creditor. 
When  this  friend  died,  his  daughter,  Calvina,  would 
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have  given  up  her  father's  effects  ;  but  Pliny  not  only 
forgave  her  all  that  her  father  owed  him,  but  even 
added  a  considerable  sum  to  her  fortune,  when  she 
was  married. 


WLADIMIR  THE  GREAT. 

Wladimir  the  Great  having  embraced  Christianity, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  it  generally  into  Russia.  The 
mildness  of  its  precepts  softened  his  manners,  and  in 
some  degree  effaced  the  excesses  of  his  youth  ;  he  was 
accessible  to  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate,  and  bestowed 
benefactions  on  his  poor  subjects.  Those  who  were 
able  to  repair  to  the  palace,  participated  in  his  muni- 
ficence under  his  own  eye,  and  were  fed  abundantly 
in  tents  prepared  for  them ;  carriages  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  assistance  to  the  sick  in  tlieir  own 
dwellings. 

After  his  conversion,  Wladimir,  who  had  been 
hurried  into  many  crimes  by  the  ardour  of  his  passions, 
became  anxious  to  expiate  his  errors,  and  hesitated  to 
punish  criminals  capitally.  The  bishops  represented 
to  him,  that  it  was  no  less  his  duty  to  repress  vice, 
than  to  recompense  virtue  :  the  sovereign  felt  the 
justice  of  this  observation  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
allow  malefactors  to  be  executed,  and  several  times 
he  exclaimed,  "  Who  am  I,  that  1  should  condemn, 
men  to  death?" 
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GENUINE  RELIGION. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  the  Catholic 
armies  in  France  against  the  Hugonots,  when  at 
Rouen,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  ?i.  soldier, 
who  was  put  under  arrest  and  carried  before  the  duke. 
The  soldier  confessed  his  crime,  and  when  asked  what 
had  influenced  him  in  his  desperate  atterapt,  replied, 
"  I  had  determined  to  kill  you,  that  I  might  deliver 
religion  from  one  of  its  most  powerful  adversaries." 
"  If  your  religion,"  replied  the  duke,  "  teaches  you 
to  assassinate  one  who  never  injured  you  ;  mine, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  commands 
me  to  pardon  you.  Go  and  judge  which  of  the  two 
religions  is  the  most  perfect." 

FONTENELLE. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Fontenellej  that  "  we 
ought  to  part  with  our  superfluities,  in  order  to  admi- 
nister to  the  necessities  of  others;"  and  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of 
his  disposition,  the  following  is  a  striking  instance. 
Fontenelle  having  heard  that  the  celebrated  Marivaux 
was  ill,  and  having  just  reason  to  fear  that  he,  who  never 
laid  by  any  money,  might  be  in  want  of  it  at  such  an 
exigence,  went  to  him,  and  when  they  were  alone,  told 
him  his  suspicions.  "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  vvith  great 
delicacy,  "  more  money  may  be  convenient  for  you, 
than  you  have  by  3'ou.  Friends  should  never  wait  to 
be  solicited  ;  here  is  a  purse  with  a  Imndred  louis 
d'ors,  which  you  must  permit  me  to   leave  at  your 
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disposal."  "  I  consider  them,"  said  Marivaux,  "  as 
received  and  used  :  permit  me  no^v  to  return  them 
witli  the  gratitude  that  such  a  favour  ought  to  excite." 


DISINTERESTED  POVERTY. 

In  the  hard  frost  of  the  3'ear  1740,  the  benevolent 
Duke  of  Montague  went  cut  one  morning  in  disguise, 
as  was  his  favourite  practice,  in  order  to  distribute  his 
bounty  to  his  afflicted  fellow  creatures.  He  descended 
into  one  of  those  subterraneous  dwellings  of  which  there 
are  many  in  London,  and  accosting  an  old  woman, 
enquired,  "  How  she  lived  in  these  hard  times,  and  if 
she  wanted  charity?"  "No,"  she  replied;  "she 
thanked  God,  she  was  not  in  want ;  but  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  bestow,  there  was  a  poor  creature  in  the  next 
room  almost  starving."  The  duke  visited  this  poor 
object,  made  her  a  donation,  and  then  enquired  of 
the  old  woman,  "  If  any  more  of  her  neighbours  were 
in  want  ?"  She  said,  "  Her  left-hand  neighbour  was 
very  poor,  and  very  honest."  "  Sure,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  you  are  very  generous  and  disinterested ; 
pray,  if  it  is  no  olFence,  let  me  know  your  own  cir- 
cumstances." "  I  owe  nothing,"  said  the  good 
woman,  "  and  am  worth  thirty  shillings."  '*  Well, 
but  I  suppose  a  little  addition  would  be  acceptable." 
"  Yes,  certainly,  but  I  think  it  wrong  to  take  what 
others  want  so  much  more  than  I  do."  The  duke 
took  out  five  guineas,  and  desired  her  acceptance  of 
them.  The  poor  creature  was  quite  overcome  by  this 
mark  of  generosity,  and  when  able  to  express  her- 
self, exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  sir,  you  are  not  a  man,  but  an 
angel." 

c 
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ANTONY. 


Antony  behaved  with  such  lenity  towards  those 
who  had  been  engaged  for  Cassius,  that  he  wrote  to 
the  Senate,  requesting  them  to  spare  the  shedding  of 
blood  ;  and  requesting  this  honour  to  be  allowed  to  his 
reign,  that  even  under  the  misfortunes  of  a  rebellion, 
none  had  lost  their  lives,  except  in  the  first  heat  of 
the  tumult.  "  1  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  I  could  even 
recal  to  life  many  of  those  who  have  been  killed  ;  for 
revenge  in  a  prince  hardly  ever  pleases,  since  even 
when  just,  it  is  considered  as  severe." 


JOHN  OF  GAUNT'S  BENEFACTION. 

Adjoining  the  public  road  from  Bosworlh  to 
Leicester,  there  was  a  meadow,  occupied  in  portions 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Ratby ;  among 
whom  it  was  a  rule,  when  the  grass  was  fit  to  cut,  to 
assemble  on  a  certain  day  for  that  purpose,  by  which 
means  the  mowing  was  performed  at  once.  When 
the  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  tlie  remaining  part 
was  devoted  to  foot-ball,  cudgel-playing,  wrestling, 
and  other  athletic  exercises ;  the  night  in  music, 
singing,  and  dancing. '"  It  happened  on  one  of  these 
meadow-mowings,  that  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  at  that  period  kept  his  court  at 
Leicester,  passed  this  meadow  on  his  way  to  that  city; 
and  struck  with  the  mirth  and  festivity  which  appeared 
to  prevail  among  these  rustics,  dismounted,  to  enquire 
the  cause  of  their  merriment.  They  informed  his 
Grace,   that   they   had  been,   according  to  ancient 
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custom,  mowing  the  Ramsdale,  and  were  now,  that 
the  labour  was  done,  amusing  themselves.  John  of 
Gaunt  immediately  joined  them,  and  entered  with  his 
characteristic  hilarity  into  the  spirit  of  their  diversions, 
with  which  he  was  so  pleased,  that  before  he  quitted 
them,  he  told  them  that  if  they  would  come  to 
Leicester  on  a  day  he  appointed,  he  would  present 
each  of  them  with  a  ewe  for  their  ram ;  also  a  wether, 
whose  tieece,  when  sold,  should  annually  atford  them 
a  bountiful  repast. 

John  of  Gaunt  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  a 
general  consultation  took  place  among  the  mowers, 
as  to  the  light  in  which  they  were  to  consider  this 
humourous  promise  ;  some  judged,  from  the  frolicsome 
manner  of  liis  joining  in  their  sports,  that  it  could  be 
intended  only  as  a  joke  upon  them  ;  but  others,  who 
saw  no  reason  why  such  condescension  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  a  liberality  equally  free,  determined 
on  ascertaining  the  truth,  by  repairing  to  the  place  on 
the  day  which  the  duke  had  named.  Fifteen  of  the 
number  accordingly  set  off  for  Leicester,  and  were 
nmch  pleased  to  find  his  Grace  punctual  to  his 
appointment;  by  whom  they  were  informed,  that  under 
the  strict  performances  of  articles  hereafter  to  be 
named,  he  would  give  to  each  of  them  a  piece  of 
land  situated  in  the  parish  of  Enderby,  in  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Soar,  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  ancient  burying-giound,  which  still  retained  the 
name  of  St.  John's  church-yard.  This  land,  con- 
taining half  an  acre  for  each  man's  private  use,  %\as 
to  be  called  the  Eues.  He  also  allotted  another 
piece,  to  be  called  the  BootSi  in  the  proportion  of  five 
yards  wide  and  sixty  long,  for  every  person;  and  fur 
c  2 
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their  general  use,  he  would  bestow  on  them  two  acres 
of  land  to  be  called  the  Wether,  also  adjoining  the 
river  Soar,  which,  when  swelled  with  rain,  is  said  "to 
wash  the  back  of  the  Wether.''  The  grass  of  this 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  Enderby,  every  Whit-Monday, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  an  annual 
feast,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  mowers  on  that  day.  The 
following  are  the  articles  annexed  to  the  possession  of 
these  munificent  donations  of  land. 

"  ARTICLES. 

"  There  shall  be  annually  elected,  by  a  majority,  two 
persons,  as  caterers,  who  shall  on  every  Whit-Monday 
go  to  Leicester,  to  whatever  inn  they  may  prefer, 
where  a  calf s  head  shall  be  dressed  for  their  breakfast: 
the  bones  of  which,  when  picked  clean,  shall  be  put 
into  a  dish,  and  afterwards  served  up  at  the  dinner.  The 
inn-keeper  is  also  to  provide  two  large  rich  pies,  for 
the  caterers  to  take  home  to  their  families,  that  they 
may  be  partakers  of  some  of  their  festivity.  Likewise, 
there  shall  be  provided  for  every  person  a  short  silk 
lace  tagged  at  both  ends  with  silver,  and  when  so 
equipped,  they  shall  all  proceed  to  Enderby,  and  sell 
the  grass  of  the  Wether  to  the  best  bidder.  From 
thence  they  shall  go  to  the  meadow,  and  all  dis- 
mounting, each  person  shall  take  a  small  piece  of 
grass  from  the  Wether,  and  tie  it  round  his  tagged 
lace ;  then  placing  the  lace  in  his  hat,  all  the  mowers 
shall  remount,  and  ride  in  procession  to  the  high  cross 
in  Leicester,  and  there  throw  their  lace  among  the 
populace  :  from  thence  they  must  proceed  in  the  same 
order  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  a  sermon  shall  be 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital,  founded  by 
Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster.     When  the  service  is  over, 
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a  deed  shall  be  read  by  the  clergj'man,  detailing  the 
above  gift,  and  the  church  stuck  with  flowers.  This 
ceremony  performed,  they  are  to  return  to  their  inn 
to  dinner,  at  which  the  bones  of  the  calf's  head  are  to 
form  one  of  the  dislies :  the  day  to  be  closed  in 
feasting  and  merriment." 

The  second  wife  of  the  Prince  who  forms  the 
principal  subject  of  this  anecdote,  lies  buried  in  the 
collegiate  Church  at  Leicester,  which  was  founded  in 
honour  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by 
Henrj'  Duke  of  Lancaster.  This  lady  was  Constance, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter,  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon. 


THE  CHEVALIER  BAYARD. 

The  tcnvn  of  Bresse  having  revolted  against  the 
French,  was  attacked,  taken,  and  sacked,  with  an 
almost  unexampled  fury.  The  Chevalier  Bayard, 
who  was  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
was  carried  to  the  house  of  a  person  of  quality,  whom 
he  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  by 
placing  at  the  door  two  soldiers,  whom  he  indemnified 
with  a  gift  of  eight  hundred  crowns,  in  lieu  of  the 
plunder  they  might  have  lost  by  their  attendance  at 
the  door. 

The  impatience  of  Bayard  to  join  the  array  without 
considering  the  state  of  his  wound,  which  was  by  no 
means  well,  determined  him  to  depart.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  then  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  saying, 
"  The  rights  of  war  make  you  master  of  our  lives 
and  our  possessions,  and  you  have  saved  our  honour. 
We  hope,  however,  from  your  accustomed  generosity. 
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that  you  will  not  treat  us  with  severity,  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  content  yourself  with  a  present 
more  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  than  to  our  incli- 
nations." At  the  same  time  she  presented  him  with 
a  small  box  full  of  ducats. 

Bayard,  smiling,  asked  her  how  many  ducats  the 
box  contained.  "  Two  thousand  five  hundred,  ray 
lord,"  answered  the  lady,  w  ith  much  emotion  ;  "  but 
if  these  will  not  satisfy  you,  we  will  employ  all  our 
means  to  raise  more."  "  No,  madam,"  replied  the 
Chevalier,  "  I  do  not  want  money  ;  the  care  you 
have  taken  of  me,  more  than  repays  the  services  I 
have  done  you.  I  ask  nothing  but  your  friendship  ; 
and  I  conjure  you  to  accept  of  mine." 

So  singular  an  instance  of  generosity,  gave  the 
lady  more  surprise  than  joy.  She  again  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  Chevalier,  and  protested  that  she 
would  never  rise  until  he  had  accepted  of  that  mark 
of  her  gratitude.  "  Since  you  will  have  it  so,"  re- 
plied Bayard,  "  I  will  not  refuse  it ;  but  may  I  not 
have  the  honour  to  salute  your  amiable  daughters  ?" 
The  young  ladies  soon  entered,  and  Bayard  thanked 
them  for  their  kindness  in  enlivening  him  with  their 
company.  "  I  should  be  glad,"  said  he,  "  to  have 
it  in  ray  power  to  convince  you  of  my  gratitude  ;  but 
■we  soldiers  are  seldom  possessed  of  jewels  worthy 
the  acceptance  of  your  sex.  Your  amiable  mother 
has  presented  me  with  two  thousand  five  hundred 
ducats  ;  I  make  a  present  to  each  of  you  of  one 
thousand,  for  a  part  of  your  marriage  portion.  The 
remaining  five  hundred  I  give  to  the  poor  sufferers  of 
this  town,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  on  yourselves  the 
distribution." 
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The  Chcvaiier  having  at  anotlicr  tune  learnt  that 
the  great  captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Avho  com- 
manded the  Spaniards  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
in  expectation  of  receiving  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  resolved  to 
intercept  it.  As  the  treasure  could  not  reach  the  place 
of  its  destination,  except  by  two  narrow  passes,  the 
Chevalier  and  twenty  of  his  men  lay  in  ambuscade  in 
one  of  them,  and  he  placed  Tardieu  with  twenty-five 
men  in  the  other. 

Chance  happened  to  lead  the  Spaniards  through  the 
pass  in  which  Bayard  lay  in  arabush,  when  he  fell 
upon  them  sword  in  hand.  The  enemy,  without  con- 
sidering by  what  a  small  number  they  were  attacked, 
%vere  so  frightened,  that  they  precipitately  fled,  and 
left  the  treasure  behind  them.  The  chests  were 
carried  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  on  being 
opened,  and  the  contents  counted  on  a  large  table, 
the  victors  found  themselves  in  possession  of  fifteen 
thousand  ducats. 

Tardieu  arrived  at  this  instant,  and  viewing  the 
mountain  of  gold  with  greedy  eyes,  he  said  that  one 
half  of  it  belonged  to  him,  as  he  had  a  share  in  the 
enterprise.  "  I  agree,"  replied  the  Chevalier,  who 
was  not  pleased  with  Tardieu's  tone  of  voice,  "  that 
you  had  a  share  in  the  enterprise  ;  but  you  were  not 
at  the  taking  of  the  money.  Besides,  being  under 
my  orders,  your  right  is  subordinate  to  my  pleasure." 
Tardieu,  forgetting  what  he  owed  to  his  benefactor 
and  chief,  went  immediately  to  complain  to  the 
general. 

Every  one  was  surprised  to  see  a  friend  of  the 
Chevalier  accuse  hira  of  injustice  and  avarice — a  man 
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wbom  even  his  enemies  extolled  for  his  justice  and 
generosity.  The  matter  was  heard,  and  I'ardieu  was 
censured  for  his  conduct.  Indeed,  he  became  himself 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done.  "lam  move  unhappy," 
said  he  to  Bayard,  "  for  thus  proceeding  against 
you,  than  I  am  for  the  loss  of  what  I  attempted  to 
gain.  How  could  I  be  unhappy  in  seeing  you  rich  ? 
Did  I  not  know  that  your  fortune  is  always  an 
advantage  to  your  friends,  and  has  been  so  to  me  in 
particular  ?" 

The  Chevalier  smiling,  embraced  him,  and  a  second 
time  counted  over  the  ducats  in  his  presence.  Tardieu 
was  not  master  of  his  transports  on  the  sight  of  so 
much  money.  "Ah,  you  enchanting  pieces!"  he 
exclaimed,  "  but  you  are  not  ray  property  !  Had 
I  but  one  half  of  you,  I  should  be  happy  all  the 
rest  of  my  life  1"  "  God  forbid,"  said  Bayard, "  that 
for  so  small  a  matter  I  should  make  a  gentleman 
unhappy !  Take  half  the  sum.  With  joy  I  volun- 
tarily give  you  that,  which  you  should  never  have 
extorted  from  me  but  by  force."  The  Chevalier  then 
assembled  the  garrison,  and  distributed  the  other  half 
among  them. 

The  Spanish  treasurer  who  was  taken  in  company 
with  the  convoy,  and  in  whose  presence  all  this  passed, 
could  not  but  admire  so  much  disinterestedness  ;  but 
he  feared  that  the  conqueror,  after  having  given  away 
every  thing,  would  reserve  to  himself  the  price  of  his 
ransom,  and  would  consequently  make  him  pay  extra- 
vagantly. Bayard,  who  perceived  his  inquietude, 
soon  relieved  his  mind.  "  My  trade,"  said  he,  "  as 
a  soldier,  obliged  me  to  take  3'ou.  1  will  not  dis- 
semble, but  assure  you,  that  1  am  happy  on  the 
c  3 
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occasion,  since  that  success  has  enabled  me  to  be  of 
service  to  ray  companions,  and  what  I  took  from 
you  belonged  to  your  master,  who  is  the  enemy  of 
mine.  As  to  every  thing  regarding  yourself,  I  re- 
lease you  with  joy  j  you  are  at  liberty,  and  may 
depart  as  soon  as  you  please."  At  the  same  time, 
he  ordered  a  trumpet  to  attend  him  to  the  enemy's 
quarters. 


EPISCOPAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

Richard  de  Berry,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Third,  had  every  week  eight  quarters 
of  wheat  made  into  bread  for  the  poor,  besides  his 
alms-dishes,  fragments  of  his  house,  and  large  sums 
of  money  which  he  bestowed  on  his  journeys. 

West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1562,  fed  two  hundred  poor 
people  daii^f  at  his  gates ;  and  the  Lord  Cromwell 
usually  the  same  number- 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Wincheisea,  gave  every  Friday 
and  Saturday  a  loaf  of  bread  of  a  farthing  price,  to 
every  beggar  that  came  to  his  door.  Stowe  says,  the 
loaf  was  sufficient  for  the  day.  In  time  of  dearth, 
there  w  ere  usually  five  thousand  applicants  ;  and  in  a 
plentiful  time,  not  less  than  four  thousand  loaves  were 
distributed  on  a  day. 

One  of  Bishop  Burnet's  parishioners,  who  was  in 
execution  for  a  debt,  applied  to  him  for  assistance. 
The  bishop  requested  to  know  what  would  serve  him, 
and  reinstate  him  in  his  trade  ?  The  man  named  the 
sum.  Burnet  instantly  called  his  servant  to  give  him 
it.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  all  we  have  in  tiie  house." 
"  Well,  give  it  this  pour  man,  you  do  not  know  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  making  a  man  glad." 
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An  ancestor  of  Richard  Cumberland,  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
in  1691,  was  of  so  humane  and  generous  a  disposition, 
that  no  church  revenue  could  ever  enrich  him.  At 
the  end  of  every  year,  he  distributed  to  the  poor 
whatever  surplus  he  found  upon  a  minute  inspection 
of  his  accounts,  reserving  only  one  small  deposit  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  which  was  foimd  at  his  death  in  his 
bureau,  with  directions  to  employ  it  for  the  discharge 
of  his  funeral  expences  ;  a  sum,  in  his  modest  calcu- 
lation, fully  sufficient  to  commit  his  body  to  the  earth. 

It  is  related  of  Bishop  Hough,  that  he  always  kept 
a  thousand  pounds  in  his  house,  for  unexpected  oc- 
currences. One  day  the  collectors  for  a  public  cha- 
rity applied  to  the  bishop  for  his  contribution.  He 
immediately  told  his  steward  to  give  them  j£500. 
The  steward  made  signs  to  his  master,  intimating  that 
he  did  not  know  where  to  get  so  large  a  sum.  "  You 
are  right, '^  said  the  benevolent  bishop,  "I  have  not 
given  enough,  give  the  gentlemen  a  thousand ;  you 
will  find  it  in  such  a  place,"  directing  him  to  where 
the  money  was  kept. 

DELICATE  GENEROSITY. 

A  French  Abbe,  celebrated  for  his  wit  as  well  as 
his  political  knowledge,  was  much  embarrassed  for 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  louis  d'ors.  The  Abbe  was 
high-minded,  and  being  constantly  at  Versailles,  he 
carefully  avoided  every  thing  that  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  his  embarrassment.  Some  person,  how- 
ever, whispered  the  secret  to  the  queen,  the  beautiful 
but   unfortunate   Marie   Antoinette.       On  the  same 
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evening,  her  majesty  nieetingthe  Abbe  at  tlie  Duchesse 
de  Polignac's,  engaged  hira  in  a  party  at  tric-trac,  her 
favourite  game,  in  which  she  contrived  in  a  short 
time  to  lose  the  sum  which  her  partner  wanted  ;  then 
smilnigly  she  rose  froui  the  table,  and  relinquished 
the  game,  while  the  astonished  Abbe  was  lost  in 
admiration. 


ECONOMICAL  CHARITY  IN   HUMBLE 
LIFE. 

Let  not  any  individual  333%  "  I  am  of  no  use  in 
the  world  !  I  have  no  power  to  do  any  good  !"  for,  as 
one  of  our  poets  says, 

"  Circles  are  praised,  not  that  abound 
In  greatness  ;  but  th'  exactly  round  : 
Such  praise  they  merit,  who  excel 
Not  in  high  state,  but  doing  well." 

At  Hoffwyl,  in  Switzerland,  lives  a  poor  woman,  who 
has  devoted  herself  to  the  education  and  support  of 
destitute  orphan  children  depending  on  the  charity 
of  the  compassionate,  which  is  her  only  resource. 
She  maintains  eight ;  five  boys,  and  three  gills.  The 
whole  cost  of  her  establishment,  including  herself,  is 
less  than  thirty  francs  (say  five  and  twenty  shillings) 
per  month  ;  of  which  her  lodging  costs  four  francs. 
The  expense  therefore  for  each  individual,  is  scarcely 
three  halfpence  per  day  ;  yet  the  children  are  in 
good  health,  remarkably  lively,  fresh-coloured,  and 
well-behaved.  They  are  comfortably  clad,  and  very 
obedient.  She  makes  the  elder  teach  the  younger  ; 
and,  uo  doubt,  she  makes  them  serve  themselves  and 
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the  younger  also  ;  whicli  of  necessity  imposes  a  habit 
of  diligence.  The  name  of  this  exemplary  personage 
is  the  widow  Ruraph ;  she  is  seventy  years  of  age  ; 
she  has  been  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  and  has 
been  foster-mother  to  thirty-two  others. 

GENEROUS  ARMENIAN. 
JMr.  Carrapeit  Arackell,  an  Armenian  merchant  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  who,  during  a  residence  of 
sixteen  years,  had  acquired  a  handsome  competency 
in  trade,  applied  by  letter  to  the  superintendent  of 
police,  for  permission  to  liberate  all  the  prisoners  from 
the  debtors'  goal  at  his  own  charge.  The  application 
was  granted,  and  the  prisoners,  who  were  sixteen  in 
number,  not  only  had  their  debts  discharged  by  the 
generous  Armenian,  but  were  entertained  at  his  own 
house,  and  such  further  assistance  was  afforded  them 
as  their  several  cases  required. 

EDWARD  III. 
When  Calais  was  besieged  by  Edward  III.  in  1347,. 
John  de  Vienne,  the  governor,  turned  out  of  the  town 
every  individual  who  did  not  possess  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  several  months.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  hundred 
persons,  advanced  in  mournful  procession  to  the 
English  camp.  Edward  ordered  them  to  be  received,, 
gave  them  a  plentiful  repast,  and  at  their  departure, 
distributed  to  each  two  pieces  of  silver.  We  are  sorry 
to  add,  that  five  hundred  more,  that  were  turned  out,, 
did  not  experience  similar  humanity,  but  perished 
between  the  walls  and  the  camp. 
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EXAMPLE  FOR  PHYSICIANS. 
Dr.  Brocklesby  was  so  assiduous  in  being  useful 
to  his  fellow  creatures,  that  he  was  equally  acceptable 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  When  some  of  the  former 
through  delicacy  did  not  apply  to  him,  he  would  ex- 
claim, "  Why  am  I  treated  thus  ?  Why  was  not  I 
sent  for  ?" 


HENRY  IV. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  commanded,  ordered 
that  all  useless  persons  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
city.  The  king's  council  of  war  violently  opposed 
giving  these  unhappy  outcasts  a  safe  passage  ;  but 
Henry  gave  orders  that  they  should  pass  unmolested. 
"  I  am  not  astonished,"  said  he,  "  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  league  have  shown  so  little  compassion  to  these 
poor  wretches,  for  they  are  only  tyrants  ;  but  I,  who 
am  their  lawful  king,  cannot  bear  the  recital  of  their 
calamities  without  being  deeply'  touched  with  pity 
and  compassion,  and  feeling  a  desire  to  afford  them 
relief  and  comfort." 


LADY  BURLEIGH. 

In  the  Lansdown  Collection  at  the  British  Museum, 

there  is  a  MS.  in  the  hand  writmg  of  the  great  Lord 

Burleigli,  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  in  the  reign 

of    Queen  Elizabeth.       He  calls  it  a  meditation  on 
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the  death  of  his  lady,  of  whom  he  gives  the  following 
amiable  character,  which,  though  traced  with  the  par- 
tiality of  an  affectionate  husband,  exhibits  a  fine 
example  of  active  beneficence. 

"  I  ought  to  comfort  myself,"  he  says,  in  his  dis- 
course, the  orthography  of  which  is  here  alone  cor- 
rected, "  with  the  remembrance  of  her  many  virtuous 
and  goodly  actions,  wherein  she  continued  all  her 
life,  and  especially  in  that  she  did  of  late  years 
sundry  charitable  deeds,  whereof  she  determined  to 
have  no  outward  knowledge  while  she  lived  ;  inas- 
much, as  when  I  had  little  understanding  thereof, 
and  asked  her  wherein  she  had  disposed  any  charit- 
able gift,  according  to  her  often  wishing  that  she  was 
able  to  do  some  special  act  for  the  maintenance  of 
learning,  and  relief  of  the  poor,  she  would  always 
only  shew  herself  rather  desirous  so  to  do,  than  ever 
confess  any  such  act ;  as  since  her  death  is  mani- 
festly known  to  me,  and  confessed  by  sundry  good 
men,  whose  names  and  ministry  she  secretly  used  ; 
that  she  did  charge  them  most  strictly,  that  while  she 
lived,  they  should  never  declare  the  same  to  me  nor 
to  aoy  other.  And  so  now  I  have  seen  her  earnest 
writings  to  that  purpose  in  her  own  hand. 

"  The  particulars  of  many  of  these  hereafter  do 
follow,  which  I  do  with  my  own  hand-writing  recite 
for  my  comfort  in  the  memory  thereof,  with  assurance 
that  God  hath  accepted  the  same  in  such  favourable 
sort  as  findelh  now  the  fruits  thereof  in  heaven. 

"  About  years  since,  she  caused  exhibitions 

to  be  secretly  given  by  the  hands  of  the  Master  of 
St.  John's  in  Cambridge,  for  (he  maintenance  of  two 
scholars,  for  a  perpetuity  whereof  to  continue. 
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*'  She  did  cause  some  lands  to  be  purchased  in  the 
name  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  who  also  in  his 
own  name,  did  assure  the  same  to  that  college,  for  a 
perpetual  maintenance  of  the  said  scholars  in  that 
college.  All  which  was  done  without  signification  of 
her  act  or  charge,  to  any  manner  of  person,  but  only 
of  the  dean,  and  one  "William  Walter  of  Wimbledon, 
whose  advice  was  used  for  the  writing  of  the  purchase 
and  assurance. 

"  She  also  did  with  the  privity  of  the  Deans  of 
Paul's  and  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Adderly,  being 
free  of  tlie  Haberdashers  in  London,  give  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  said  Haberdashers  a  good  sum  of  n>oney, 
w  hereby  is  provided,  that  every  two  years  there  is  lent 
to  six  poor  men  of  certain  special  occupations,  as 
smiths,  carpenters,  weavers,  and  such  like,  in  Romford 
in  Essex,  twenty  pounds  a-piece,  in  the  whole  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and  in  Cheshunt  and 
Woothani,  to  other  six  like  persons,  twenty  marks  a 
piece,  in  the  whole  four  score  pounds  ;  which  relief, 
by  way  of  loan,  is  to  continue.  By  the  same  ujeans 
is  provided  for  twenty  poor  people  in  Cheshunt,  the 
first  Sunday  in  every  raontli,  a  mess  of  meat  in  flesh 
and  bread,  and  money  for  drink.  And  likewise  is 
provided  four  marks  yearly,  for  four  sermons  to  be 
preached  quarterly  by  one  of  the  preachers  of  St. 
John's  College.  And  these  distributions  have  been 
made  a  long  time,  while  she  lived,  by  some  of  my 
servants,  w  ithout  giving  rae  knowledge  thereof ;  though 
indeed  I  had  cause  to  think  that  she  did  sometimes 
bestow  such  kind  of  alms ;  ncjt  that  I  knew  of  any 
order  taken  for  continuance  thereof,  for  she  would 
rather  commonly  use  speeches  with  me,  how  she  was 
D   2 
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disposed  to  give  all  that  she  could  to  some  such  uses, 
if  she  could  devise  to  have  the  same  faithfully  per- 
formed after  her  life,  whereof  she  always  pretended 
man^'  doubts.  And  for  that,  she  used  the  advice  of 
the  Deans  of  Paul's  and  Westminster  ;  and  would 
have  her  actions  kept  secret,  she  forced  upon  them 
small  pieces  of  plate  to  be  used  in  their  chambers,  as 
remembrances  of  her  good  will  for  their  pains. 

"  She  did  also,  four  times  in  the  year,  secretly  send 
to  all  the  persons  in  London,  money  to  buy  bread, 
cheese,  and  drink,  commonly  for  four  hundred  persons; 
and  many  times  more,  without  knowledge  from  whom 
the  same  came. 

"She  did  likewise  sundry  times  in  the  year,  send 
shirts,  &c.  to  the  poor  people  both  in  London  and  at 
Cheshunt. 

"  She  also  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Master  of 
St.  John's  College,  to  procure  fires  in  the  hall  of  that 
college  upon  all  Sundays  and  holidays,  betwixt  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  and  Candlemas,  when  there  was 
no  ordinary  fires  at  the  charge  of  that  college. 

"  She  also  gave  a  sum  of  money  towards  a  building 
for  a  new  way  at  Cambridge  to  the  common  schools. 

"  She  also  provided  a  great  number  of  books, 
whereof  she  gave  some  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
namely,  the  great  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  four  other 
tongues  ;  and  to  the  College  of  St.  John's,  a  very 
raanjf  books  in  Greek,  of  divinity  and  physic,  and  of 
other  sciences.  The  like  she  did  to  Christ  Church 
and  St.  John's  College  in  Oxford.  The  like  she  did 
to  the  College  of  Westminster. 

"  She  did  also  yearly  provide  wool  and  ilax,  and 
did  distribute  it  to  women  in  Cheshunt  parish,  willing 
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them  to  woik  the  same  into  yarn,  and  bring  it  to  her 
to  see  the  manner  of  working;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  she  gave  theai  the  stutF  b v  way  of  alms.  Some- 
times she  caused  the  same  to  be  wrought  into  cloth, 
and  gave  it  to  the  poor,  paying  first  for  the  spinning 
more  than  it  was  worth. 

"  Not  long  before  her  death,  she  caused  secretly  to 
be  bought  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye,  to  be 
disposed  amongst  the  poor  in  time  of  deartli,  which 
remained  unspent  at  her  death ;  but  the  same  con- 
fessed by  such  as  provided  it  secretly,  and  therefore 
in  conscience  to  be  so  distributed  according  to  her 
mind." 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

The  widow  of  a  mariner  who  had  been  disabled  in 
the  wars  of  the  commonwealth,  presented  a  petition 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  Protector,  in  which  she 
stated,  •*  that  your  petitioner  having  one  only  sonne, 
who  is  tractable  to  learn,  and  not  having  wherewith  to 
bring  him  up,  by  reason  of  their  present  low  estate, 
occasioned  by  the  publique  service  aforesaid,  humbly 
prayeth,  that  your  highness  would  vouchsafe  to  pre- 
sent her  said  sonne,  Randolph  Beacham,  to  be  a 
schollar  in  Sutton's  Hospital,  called  the  Charter- 
house." 

To  this  petition,  Oliver  gave  the  following  answer, 
which  strongly  marks  his  character.  "  You  receive 
from  me  this  28th  inst.  a  petition  of  Marjeory  Beacham, 
desiringthe  admission  of  her  son  into  the  Charter-house. 
I  know  the  man,  who  was  employed  one  day  in  an 
important  secret  service,  which  he  did   eifectually  to- 
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our  great  benefit,  and  tlie  cominoir.vealth's.  The  peti- 
tion is  a  brief  relation  of  a  fact,  without  any  flattery. 
I  have  wrote  under  it  a  common  reference  to  the 
Commissioners,  but  I  mean  a  great  deal  more,  that 
it  shall  be  done,  without  their  debate  or  consideration 
of  the  matter,  and  so  do  you  privately  hint  to 
*  *  *  *  *.— I  have  not  the  particular  shining  bauble 
or  feather  in  ray  cap,  for  crowds  to  gaze  at  or  kneel 
to,  but  I  have  power  and  resolution  for  foes  to 
tremble  at  ;  to  be  short,  I  know  how  to  deny  peti- 
tions, and  whatever  I  think  proper  for  outward  form 
to  refer  to  any  officer  or  office,  I  expect  that  such  my 
compliance  with  custom  shall  be  also  looked  upon  as 
an  indication  of  my  will  and  pleasure  to  have  the 
thing  done.  See,  therefore,  that  the  boy  is  admitted. 
"  Thy  true  friend, 
"  July  2S,  1656.  "  OLIVER,  p.  B." 

PRINCE  OF  CONTI. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  being  highly  pleased  with  the 
intrepid  behaviour  of  a  grenadier,  at  the  siege  of 
Phillipsburgh,  in  1734,  threw  him  a  purse,  excusing 
the  sraallness  of  the  sum  it  contained,  as  being  too 
poor  a  reward  for  such  courage.  Next  morning,  the 
grenadier  went  to  the  prince,  with  two  diamond  rings, 
and  other  jewels  of  considerable  value.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  the  gold  I  found  in  j'our  purse,  I  suppose  you 
intended  for  me ;  but  these  I  bring  back  to  you, 
having  no  claim  to  them."  "  You  have  doubly  de- 
served them  by  your  bravery,  and  by  your  honesty," 
said  the  prince,  "  therefore  they  are  yours." 
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BENEVOLENT  GAMESTERS. 

A  very  respectable  gentleman,  who  had  an  aversion 
to  cards,  but  did  not  wish  to  seem  unfashionable  in  a 
familj'^  where  he  often  visited,  and  where  public  dajs 
for  play  were  set  apart,  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  playing  deep.  It  was  his  good  fortune, 
however,  generally  to  be  successful.  After  some 
years  of  intimacy,  the  master  of  this  family  took  him 
aside  one  day,  and  imparted  to  him  the  melancholy 
secret,  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  most  embarrassed 
state.  The  gentleman  expressed  his  concern  at  his 
friend's  distress,  and  entreated  him  not  to  despair. 

On  his  return  home,  he  opened  a  private  drawer  in 
his  bureau,  in  which  he  had  nightly  deposited  his 
winnings  at  the  card  tables  in  his  friend's  house  ;  and 
the  next  day,  he  insisted  on  refunding  the  sum  this 
inconsiderate  man  and  his  family  had  lost.  It  was 
sufficient  to  save  his  friend  from  instant  imprisonment, 
and  to  give  a  turn  to  his  affairs  ;  but  he  restored  it 
only  on  condition  that  they  should  never  play  at  cards 
again. 

The  late  General  Scott,  so  celebrated  for  his  suc- 
cess in  gaming,  was  one  evening  playing  very  deep 
with  the  Count  D'Artois,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
at  Paris,  when  a  petition  was  brought  up  from  the 
widow  of  a  French  officer,  stating  her  various  misfor- 
tunes, and  praying  relief  :  a  plate  was  handed  round, 
and  each  put  in  one,  two,  or  three  louis  d'ors  ;  but 
when  it  was  held  to  the  general,  who  was  going  to 
throw  for  a  stake  of  five  hundred  louis  d'ors,  he  said, 
"  Stop  a  moment  if  you  please,  sir,  here  goes  for  tlie 
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widow  !"  The  throw  w  as  successful ;  and  he  instantly 
swept  the  wliole  into  the  plate,  and  sent  it  down  to 
her. 

Many  years  since,  a  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  won  about 
^200  at  a  gaming  table.  A  gentleman  standing  be- 
liind  him,  exclaimed,  "  How  happy  should  I  be  with 
that  sum  !"  Bradshaw,  without  looking  at  hira, 
handed  the  purse  of  money  over  his  shoulder.  The 
stranger  took  it,  fitted  himself  out  for  India,  and  in 
a  few  years  acquired  a  large  fortune.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  waited  on  Mr.  B.  to  whom  he  made 
himself  known,  and  oiFered  restitution.  Mr,  B.  how- 
ever declined  accepting  it ;  but  he  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  the  gentleman  a  present  of  much  greater 
value. 

A  similar  incident  to  the  preceding  is  related  of  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency.  He  was  at  an  assembly 
rtt  Montpelier,  where  there  was  very  high  play  at 
Basset.  A  poor  gentleman  who  was  behind,  and  saw 
the  Constable  put  three  thousand  pistoles  upon  a  card, 
said  softly  to  one  who  was  near  him,  "  Oh,  what  a 
sura !  it  would  make  me  easy  for  life  !"  It  happened 
that  the  Constable  won;  when  turning  quick  upon  the 
gentleman  who  spoke,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  made  that 
stake  for  you  ;"  and  gave  him  the  six  thousand  pis- 
toles. 

Casirair  II.  King  of  Poland,  received  a  blow  from 
a  Polish  gentleman,  named  Kcnarski,  who  had  lost  all 
lie  possessed  while  playing  with  the  prince.  Scarcely 
was  the  blow  given,  when  sensible  of  the  enormity  of- 
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his  crime,  he  betook  himself  to  flight,  but  was  soon 
apprehended  by  the  king's  guards,  and  condemned 
to  lose  his  head.  Casimir,  who  waited  for  him  in 
silence  amid  his  courtiers,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Lira  ap- 
pear, said,  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  conduct  of 
this  gentleman.  Not  being  able  to  revenge  himself 
on  fortune,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  has 
ill-treated  his  friend.  I  am  the  only  one  to  blame  in 
this  affair,  for  I  ought  not  by  my  example,  to  en- 
courage a  pernicious  practice  which  may  be  the  ruin 
of  my  nobility."  Then  turning  to  the  criminal,  he 
said,  "  You,  I  perceive,  are  sorry  for  your  fault- 
that  is  sufficient ;  take  your  money  again,  and  let  us 
renounce  gaming  for  ever." 

FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

Frederic  one  day  seeing  the  colonel  of  one  of  his 
regiments  very  melancholy  and  pensive,  said  to  him, 
"  You  seem  always  uneasy,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Come,  tell  me  ;  among  friends  you  know  there 
should  be  no  secrets."  Then,  without  giving  him  time 
to  reply,  he  added,  "  I  know,  colonel,  that  you  owe 
two  thousand  crowns."  The  colonel  bowed  assent. 
The  king  immediately  turned  towards  a  table  that 
stood  near  him,  and  taking  a  purse  of  gold,  gave  it  to 
the  colonel,  saying,  "  Take  that  to  pay  your  debts." 
He  then  presented  him  with  another  purse. 

A  poor  officer's  widow,  who  was  ver^' infirm,  having 
implored  the  assistance  of  Frederic,  he  answered  her  : 
"  I  feel  for  your  infirmities  and  poverty.  Why  did 
you  not  address  yourself  sooner  to  me  ?  Indeed, 
there  is  no  pension  vacant  at   present  ;  but  you  must 
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be  taken  care  of,  as  your  husband  was  a  brave  man, 
wliose  loss  I  sincerely  regret.  I  will  every  day  re- 
trench a  dish  at  my  table,  which  will  make  a  saving 
of  three  hundred  and  sixt^'-five  crowns  ;  and  that  sum, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  shall  be  paid  to  you  the 
first  of  next  month,  and  continued  till  a  pension  shall 
be  found  for  you  ;  and  I  have  given  orders  that  the 
first  which  shall  become  vacant,  shall  be  given  to 
you." 

A  person  applied  to  Frederic  for  a  place,  and  was 
refused.  A  short  time  after,  he  tlius  addressed  the 
monarch  in  a  letter.  "  I  am  told,  sire,  that  you  refuse 
me  the  place  I  asked ;  I  cannot  believe  it,  for  you  owe 
it  to  me,  and  you  would  wish  to  be  just.  Make 
haste  then  to  perform  your  duty,  and  clear  yourself 
from  injurious  suspicions."  The  king,  surprised  at 
this  arrogance,  sent  for  the  man,  and  asked  him  what 
right  he  had  to  use  such  language,  and  upon  what 
grounds  he  founded  his  pretensions  ?  The  man  re- 
plied, "  My  claims,  sire,  are  founded  upon  tlie  right 
of  not  being  left  to  perish,  which  is  the  first  of  all 
rights,  and  the  most  sacred  of  all  claims."  The  king 
made  no  reply,  but  granted  him  the  place  he  de- 
manded. 

The  king,  during  his  Silesian  reviews,  had  several 
times  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  curate, 
without  ever  having  seen  the  master.  One  day  being 
in  good  humour,  he  sent  for  him.  "  How  do  you  do, 
curate  ?"  said  the  king,  on  seeing  him.  "  Very  badly  !" 
"  Well,  well  !  take  patience,  and  you  will  be  better 
in  the  next  world."  "  I  doubt  that  much,  and  even- 
fear  of  doing  worse  there!"  "How  so?"  "I  will 
tell  your  majesty,  if  you  will  condescend  to  hear  me. 
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I  have  two  daughters,  three  sons,  and  a  little  curacy. 
I  thought  I  perceived  some  talents  in  my  boys,  and  I 
find  I  am  not  deceived.  I  have  employed  all  ray 
fortune  in  their  education  ;  I  sent  them  to  school 
and  universities,  and  those  expences  have  involved  me 
in  debts.  My  children  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge ;  but  they  are  not  yet  provided  for,  and  there- 
fore cannot  return  me  what  I  have  advanced  for  them. 
The  revenues  of  my  curacy,  instead  of  increasing, 
have  diminished  ;  and  I  am  becoming  old,  without 
seeing  any  hopes  of  paying  my  debts.  Now,  should 
1  die  without  satisfying  my  creditors,  your  majesty 
knows,  I  shall  be  cor.signed  to  misery  in  the  next 
world,  without  pity." 

"  That  is  very  hard,  indeed,"  said  the  king  ;  "  but 
I  will  relieve  you  from  this  unhappy  situation.  How 
much  do  your  debts  amount  to  ?"  "  To  eight  hun- 
dred crowns."  "  I  will  pay  them,  if  you  can  prove 
to  me  that  your  children  are  properly  brought  up. 
In  that  case,  I  will  take  care  of  them,  and  increase 
your  income.  But  where  are  your  daughters?"--" 
"  I  always  send  them  to  town,  when  your  majesty 
comes  here  with  your  retinue."---"  Ah,  that  is  acting 
prudently.     Let  them  come  and  see  me  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  the  king  had  forgotten  the  curate's 
daughters,  who  presented  themselves,  and  insisted 
upon  being  introduced,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
his  domestics,  lo  whom  they  declared,  that  the  king 
had  sent  for  them.  Frederic  conversed  with  them  a 
considerable  time,  sent  for  a  milliner,  bought  them 
several  trifles,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  small  sun', 
of  money.  The  curate's  sons  were  put  into  good  si- 
tuations, and  the  daughters    well  married  ;  wliei.-.    fl>e 
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king  felicitated  himself  with   having   made   a    poor 

curate  happy  both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

One  of  the  king's  old  valets  de  chambre,  who  was 
addicted  to  drinking,  often  came  intoxicated  into  the 
king's  chamber.  When  he  was  absolutely  incapable 
of  doing  his  duty,  the  king  would  make  him  go  out 
softly  at  a  private  door,  telling  him  to  go  to  sleep. 
He  shewed  this  complaisance  to  the  poor  creature,  in 
order  not  to  expose  him  to  the  raillery'  of  the  other 
domestics,  and  to  save  him  the  shame  of  being  turned 
away.  The  king,  the  better  to  keep  the  matter  secret, 
did  not  call  any  other  servant  to  undress  him. 

A  reduced  officer,  in  the  service  of  Frederic, 
Jiaving  served  as  a  brave  man  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  constantly  attended  the  king's  levee  every  day, 
to  solicit  a  pension.  The  king  had  often  said  to  him, 
"  Have  patience,  for  at  present  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you."  The  officer  would  not  be  put  off  in  that 
manner;  but  wherever  he  found  the  king,  he  be- 
sieged him  with  his  demands.  Frederic,  tired  with 
these  importunities,  forbade  his  being  admitted  to 
his  presence.  In  the  mean  time,  there  appeared 
a  violent  satire  against  the  king ;  and  Frederic,  con- 
trary' to  his  usual  forbearance,  offered  a  reward 
of  fifty  louis  d'ors  to  any  person  who  would  dis- 
cover the  author.  The  next  day,  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  and  was  re- 
fused entrance ;  but  he  insisted  on  being  admitted, 
sa^'ing,  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate to  the  king.  His  name  was  therefore  announced, 
and  he  was  ordered  into  the  king's  presence.  "  Have 
I  not  already  told  you,"  exclaimed  his  majesty,  as 
-soon  as  he  saw  him,  "  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  at 
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present?"-—"  I  am  not  come  to  demand  any  tiling," 
replied  the  officer  ;  "  but  your  majesty  lias  promised 
fiftj'  louis  d'ors  to  him  who  shall  discover  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  just  published  against  you.  I  am 
the  author.  Punish  the  culprit,  but  pay  the  reward 
to  my  wife,  that  she  may  procure  bread  for  my  hungr}' 
children."  The  king,  with  great  apparent  indigna- 
tion, said,"  You  shall  go  to  Spandau,"  a  fortress  near 
Berlin,  where  all  state  culprits  are  imprisoned. 
"  Sire,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  I  shall  patiently  sub- 
mit to  whatever  punishment  your  majesty  shall  please 
to  inflict  on  me,  so  that  you  but  pay  the  promised 
reward  to  ray  wife."  The  king  told  him,  that  within 
an  hour  his  wife  should  have  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
wait  a  moment.  Frederic  then  sat  down,  and  wrote 
a  letter  ;  which  handing  to  the  officer,  he  said,  "  You 
will  give  this  letter  to  the  commaudaiit  of  Spandau, 
and  tell  him,  that  I  forbid  him  to  open  it  before 
dinner."  The  king  then  ordered  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  be  conducted  to  Spandau. 

The  officer  having  arrived  there,  he  delivered  the 
letter,  and  acquainted  the  commandant  with  the  king's 
orders.  They  dined,  and  the  poor  officer  was  under 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  for  what  was  to  follow 
as  grace  to  that  meal.  At  length,  however,  the  letter 
was  opened,  and  the  commandant  read  as  follows  : 
"  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  appointed  commandant 
of  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  His  wife  aiid  children 
will  be  with  him  within  a  few  hours,  and  bring  with 
them  fifty  louis.  The  late  commandant  of  Spandau 
will  repair  to  Potsdam,  where  he  will  find  a  better 
place  destined  for  him."  Judge  how  great  was  tht^ 
mutual   surprise  of  both  parties ! 
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CITIZEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  sum  of  o£5000  stands  invested  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  two  very  excellent  institutions  in  London-— 
the  Magdalen  Asylum,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital.  It 
was  bequeathed  to  them  by  one  Omichand,  a  black 
merchant  in  Calcutta,  who  left  many  equally  liberal 
donations  to  other  charitable  institutions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES  IN  ITALY. 

A  society  of  gentlemen  called  the  Bunnuomini  diSan 
Martina,  has  been  four  hundred  years  collecting  and 
distributing  alms  among  the  poor  who  are  ashamed  to 
beg.  The  rank  of  these  philanthropists,  and  their 
objects  of  relief,  induce  the  rich  to  contribute,  and 
sometimes  to  bequeath,  very  considerable  supplies. 
All  bequests  are  turned  directly  into  cash ;  nothing  is 
funded  ;  nothing  belongs  to  the  society,  except  the 
observatory  where  they  meet.  The  receipts  of  every 
year  are  distributed  within  the  year,  to  hundreds  who 
are  starving  under  genteel  appearances ;  decayed  gen- 
tlemen, whose  rank  deters  others  from  offering  relief; 
ladies  who  live  in  garrets,  and,  ashamed  of  tlieir 
poverty,  steal  down  to  mass  before  daylight;  industrious 
women,  whom  the  failure  of  the  silk  manufacture  has 
left  without  any  resource:  such  are  the  objects  whom 
those  Buonuomini  go  weekly,  privately,  to  visit  and 
relieve.  They  were  a  kind  of  benevolent  spies  upon 
the  domestic  miseries  of  Florence,  and  used  to  search 
for  the  retreats  of  suffermg  delicacy. 
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The  Misericordia,  is  an  institution  difl^used  over 
Tuscany.  At  Florence,  it  consists  of  four  hundred 
men,  chosen  promiscuously  from  every  rank.  These 
philanthropists  volunteer  their  service  to  the  sick,  the 
hurt,  and  the  dead.  On  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  they  repair 
to  their  chapel,  where  they  conceal  themselves  in  long 
black  vestments,  which  mask  the  whole  head,  and 
then  set  out  with  a  covered  litter,  to  convey  the 
patients  to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova. 
There  you  will  find  the  first  noblemen  in  Florence, 
with  their  aprons  and  ladles,  following  the  soup,  which 
is  wheeled  along  the  wards,  and  dealing  it  out  to  the 
sick,  as  a  check  on  the  administration  of  the  hospital. 
In  the  same  lugubrious  garb  they  convey,  in  the 
evening,  the  corpses  of  the  day  to  St.  Catharine's 
Church,  where  all  the  dead  are  collected  for  the  mid- 
night cart,  and  sent  to  the  common  burying-ground 
at  Trespiano.  This  benevolent  society  has  never 
paused  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  nor  desisted 
from  its  fatal  duties  during  several  plagues. 


BROTHERHOODS  OF  MADRID. 

The  truly  laudable  institution  of  the  Brotherhoods 
in  Madrid,  whose  sole  end  is  to  perform  oSces  of 
charity  to  the  indigent  and  the  afflicted,  has  an  ex- 
cellence which  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  other 
countries  of  Europe,  where  pathetic  advertisements 
addressed  to  the  feelings  of  the  public,  or  recom- 
mendations which  the  powerful  interest  of  patronage 
alone  can  procure,  are  absolutely  required,  to  effect 
■what  is  done  in  Madrid  every  day,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  and  without  the  least  ostentation. 
E   2 
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The  metropolis  of  Spain  abounds  with  these  brother- 
hoods. They  are  more  or  less  numerous  or  active. 
The  most  eminent  are  the  holy  royal  brotherhood  of 
Our  Lady  of  Kefuge,  and  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Hope, 
Avhich  count  the  most  distmguished  persons  among  the 
number  of  their  members.  The  former  expended,  in 
1798,  in  pious  offices,  the  sum  of  526,925  reals,  and 
the  latter  74,949.  The  items  in  their  annual  account 
consist  of  benefactions  on  visiting  the  sick  in  the 
hosj)itals ;  expences  of  sending  poor  sick  people  to  the 
baths,  and  lunatics  to  the  hospital  ofSaragossa;  the 
education  of  poor  children  ;  suppers  for  the  sick  in  the 
hospital;  conveyance  of  poor  patients  ;  masses  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead ;  alms ;  marriages  of  the  poor ; 
expences  fur  missionaries ;  house-rent,  and  weekly 
allo\vauces,  for  indigent  persons,  &c.  These  two 
brotherhoods  never  fail  affording  relief  to  distressed 
objects,  and  even  purposely  go  in  search  of  them. 


CAPTIVE  PRINCESS. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Alexander  the  Great,  to  oblige 
the  ca[)tive  women  whom  he  carried  along  with  him, 
to  sing  songs  after  tiie  manner  of  their  country.  He 
happened  among  these  women  to  perceive  one  who 
appeared  in  deeper  affliction  than  the  rest ;  and  who  by 
a  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noble  confusion, 
discovered  a  greater  reluctance  than  the  others  to 
appear  in  public.  She  was  of  perfect  beauty,  which 
was  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness.  The  king 
soon  imagined  by  her  air  and  mien,  that  she  was  not 
of  vulgar  birth  ;  and  enquiring  of  the  lady,  she  answered, 
that  she  was  grand-daughter  to  Octius,  who  had  not 
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long  before  s« ajcd  the  Persian  sceptre  ;  that  she  had 
married  Plystaspes,  who  was  related  to  Darius,  and 
general  of  a  great  army.  Alexander,  touched  with 
compassion  when  he  heard  the  unhappy  fate  of  a 
princess  of  the  blood  royal,  and  the  sad  condition  to 
which  she  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  her  liberty, 
but  returned  all  her  possessions ;  and  caused  her 
husband  to  be  sought  for,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
restored  to  him. 


A  LATE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

After  the  fatal  attack  at  Bunker's  Hill  in  America, 
Earl  Percy  gave  to  the  Avidow  of  every  soldier  in  his 
regiment  who  fell  in  the  battle,  an  immediate  benefac- 
tion of  seven  dollars  j  he  paid  their  passage  home,  and 
ordered  five  guineas  to  be  given  to  each  of  them  on  their 
landing  in  Britain.  His  humanity  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whom  he  supplied  with  wine,  fresh  pro- 
visions, &c.,  and  his  generosity  to  their  families  during 
their  long  stay  at  Boston,  were  unparalleled.  He  had 
a  large  tent  provided  for  every  company  at  his  own 
expense,  to  accommodate  the  women ;  and  he  made 
it  a  rule  to  receive  no  other  servants  into  his  family 
but  soldiers  or  their  wives.  Though  his  regiment  was 
distinguished  for  its  admirable  discipline,  yet  he  never 
suffered  his  men  to  be  struck ;  but  won  them  to  their 
duty  by  generous  treatment,  by  rewards,  and  by  his 
own  excellent  example,  requiring  no  service  from  the 
meanest  sentinel  which  he  was  not  ready  to  share  with 
them,  whether  as  to  hardship,  fatigue,  or  danger. 
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KOSCIUSKO. 

The  hero  of  Poland  once  wished  to  send  some 
bottles  of  good  wine  to  a  clergyman  at  Solothurn  ; 
and  as  he  hesitated  to  trust  them  by  his  sen'^ant,  lest 
he  should  smuggle  a  part,  he  gave  the  commission  to 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Zeltner,  and  desired  him 
to  take  the  horse  which  he  himself  usually  rode.  On  his 
return,  young  Zeltner  said  that  he  never  would  ride  his 
horse  again,  unless  he  gave  him  his  purse  at  the  same 
time.  Kosciusko  enquiring  what  he  meant,  he 
answered,  "  As  soon  as  a  poor  man  on  the  road  takes 
oflf"  his  hat  and  asks  charity,  the  horse  immediately 
stands  still,  and  will  not  stir  till  something  is  given  to  the 
petitioner;  and  as  I  had  no  money  about  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  feign  giving  something,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  horse." 

GOOD  CURATE  OF  LANEBOURG. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Miller  of  Batheaston,  who 
travelled  in  Italy  in  the  years  1770,  1771,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  Pere  Nicolas,  whose 
purity  of  manners  and  charitable  conduct,  so  endeared 
liira  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lanebourg,  that  they  looked 
on  him  as  their  common  father,  and  spoke  of  him 
only  by  the  enviable  title  of  the  Good  Curate  of 
Lanebourg. 

"  Pere  Nicolas,  who  is  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
when  his  sanctity  of  life,  his  charitable  and  moral 
disposition,  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  his  sovereign, 
wlio  sent  for  him  to  court.     The  king  took  such  a 
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liking  to  him,  that,  upon  liis  entreaty,  he  granted  a 
perpetual  exemption  to  the  Lanebourgians  from  the 
quarlering  of  troops,  and  from  furnishing  either  men  or 
mone^'  for  the  militia  even  in  time  of  war.  So  little  did 
Pere  Nicolas  consult  his  own  interests,  that  he  never 
asked  any  thing  for  himself;  and  although  lie  goes  to 
court  from  time  to  time,  and  is  always  exceedingly  well 
received  by  the  king,  he  has  never  in  any  instance 
sought  his  own  promotion,  but  employs  all  the  interest 
he  has  to  relieve  his  poor  neighbours  and  parishioners 
from  any  difficulties  they  may  be  exposed  to,  either 
by  the  accidents  of  bad  seasons,  storms,  or,  above  all, 
a  threatened  tax,  which,  by  his  interposition,  they  are 
free  from  to  this  day.  The  Lanebourgians,  through 
gratitude,  immediately  after  the  first  favour  the  king 
was  pleased  to  bestow  on  Pere  Nicolas,  presented  him 
with  the  rent  of  the  lake  for  seven  years.  By  this  he 
made  a  considerable  sum;  but,  in  the  year  1737,  he 
augmented  his  fund,  and  served  his  country  at  the 
same  time,  by  selling  cattle  to  the  Swiss  army  ;  which 
cattle  he  bought  up  cheap  from  the  Savoyards,  who 
with  difficulty  could  prevent  their  being  taken  from 
them  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them  at  any  price. 

"  Pere  Nicolas  dedicates  his  money  entirely  to  the 
use  of  the  Lanebourgians  and  his  other  neighbours, 
as  far  as  it  can  go,  in  lending  it  to  them  whenever 
they  want,  in  small  sums,  particularly  at  the  season 
for  purchasing  cattle.  He  never  takes  any  interest, 
nor  ever  requires  payment  till  they  can  with  ease 
return  it  to  him  ;  which  they  rarely  fail  to  do  at  the 
ensuing  season  for  disposing  of  their  corn  and  cattle. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  of  how  much  use  this  one  man 
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has  been,  by  thus  devoting  himself  and  his  interests  to 

the  public  good." 


JOSEPH  THE  SECOND. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  generally  styled  the 
Titus  of  Germany  ;  an  appellation  which  he  obtained 
from  this  general  observation,  that  hardly  a  day  past 
over  his  head  without  being  distinguished  b3^  some  act 
or  other,  of  public  munificence  or  private  benevolence. 

Joseph  entertained  the  greatest  aversion  for  those 
distinctions  which  tend  to  withhold  from  the  most  nu- 
merous portion  of  society,  advantages  which  ought  to 
be  common  to  all. 

Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  gates 
of  the  superb  promenade  called  the  Prater,  were 
opened  only  to  persons  of  distinction.  Joseph  wished 
that  they  should  be  thrown  open  to  every  body,  and 
caused  these  words  to  be  inscribed  above  the  entrance 
of  the  promenade  :  Place  of  amusement ;  a  treasure 
destined  for  every  body.  The  nobility  immediately 
thronged  round  him,  and  declared  that  the  promenade 
would  soon  be  profaned ;  and  that  it  would  no  longer 
be  fit  for  their  enjoyment,  if  the  vulgar  were  suffered 
to  frequent  it,  &c. 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  Joseph,  "  if  I  were  deter- 
mined to  associate  with  none  but  my  equals,  I  must 
transport  myself  into  the  vaults  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Capuchins,  where  ray  ancestors  repose,  and  take  up 
ray  abode  with  them.  I  love  men,  because  they  are 
men ;  I  make  no  other  distinction  among  them,  and 
have  no  other  preference  for  them,  except  that  which 
is  due  to  their  actions.     Whoever  thinks  well  and 
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acts  honourably,  is  entitled  to  my  esteem.  It  must 
not  be  exclusively  reserved  for  those  who  reckon  none 
but  princes  among  their  ancestors." 

His  majesty  kept  no  sort  of  state  at  Vienna,  but 
when  the  public  acts  of  the  empire  required  it :  so 
that  he  frequently  walked  about  the  streets,  and  mixed 
with  the  populace  like  a  private  man.  In  one  of  his 
peregrinations  through  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  he 
observed  a  crowd  of  persons  collected  round  a  cart 
loaded  with  fire-wood.  Curious  to  know  the  cause, 
he  questioned  one  of  the  spectators,  and  was  informed 
that  the  Inspector  of  the  Barrier  had  stopped  the 
countryman,  on  suspicion  of  his  having  concealed 
tobacco  among  the  wood,  and  insisted  on  his  imme- 
diately unloading  the  cart.  The  countryman,  who 
regarded  this  as  a  loss  of  time  and  a  very  serious 
labour,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  permit  somebody 
to  accompany  him  into  the  city,  where  he  could  obtain 
satisfactory  testimonies  of  his  innocence ;  but  the 
clerk  would  not  listen  to  his  applications,  and  insisted 
on  executing  the  order  he  had  received  to  empty  the 
cart.  The  emperor,  who  was  concealed  amidst  the 
crowd,  remained  for  some  time  a  tranquil  witness  of 
the  dispute.  He  at  length  sent  for  a  subaltern  otiicer 
and  a  few  soldiers  from  the  nearest  Corps-de-Garde, 
and  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  spot  until  the  wood 
was  entirely  turned  out.  This  being  done,  he  enjoined 
them,  in  case  the  peasant  should  be  found  guilty  of 
fraud,  to  execute  fifty  lashes  across  his  shoulders;  but 
if  he  were  proved  to  be  innocent,  the  refractory  clerk 
was  immediately  to  undergo  the  same  punishment,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  reload  the  wood  himself.  These  orders 
were   executed.      No    tobacco  was  found,  and  the 
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inspector,  after  having  reloaded  the  cart  of  the  poor 
countryman,  who  was  besides  indemnified  for  his  loss 
of  time,  received  the  fi.fty  lashes. 

On  another  occasion,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of 
age  accosted  him  thus  :  "  Sir,  I  never  begged  before, 
but  my  njother  is  dying  ;  I  must  have  twenty  pence 
to  get  a  physician  ;  we  have  no  twenty  pence ;  oh ! 
if  your  majesty  would  give  us  twenty  pence,  how 
happy  should  we  be  ?"  The  emperor  gave  it,  and 
asked  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  sick  person. 
As  soon  as  the  boy  was  gone,  the  emperor  put  on  a 
cloak  belonging  to  one  of  his  attendants,  went  to  the 
poor  woman's  house,  prescribed  for  her,  comforted 
her,  and  retired.  The  child  comes  in  a  minute  after, 
with  his  twenty  pence  and  his  doctor;  the  Avoman, 
surprised,  said  she  had  already  had  a  visit,  and  shewed 
the  recipe ;  the  doctor  looks  at  it,  and  sees  a  note, 
with  the  signature  of  his  imperial  majesty,  for  a 
pension  to  her  of  fifty  ducats. 

Soon  after  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  an 
officer  of  his  array  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  daughter 
wholly  unprovided  for.  The  poor  widow  drew  up  a 
memorial  by  way  of  petition  to  the  emperor,  and  con- 
fided it  to  a  person  about  the  court,  whom  she  thought 
Iter  friend,  and  who  promised  to  present  it.  But  offi- 
ciousness  is  seldom  sincere.  The  courtier  neglected  her 
suit;  and  the  poor  woman  had  at  last  disposed  of 
every  article  of  furniture  she  possessed,  except  her  bed, 
to  which  she  was  then  confined  by  a  fever,  brought 
on  by  the  joint  pressure  of  poverty  and  anxiety  of 
mind. 

In  this  forlorn  situation,  the  daughter  took  a 
solitary  walk  into  one  of  the  suburbs,  to  be  at  liberty 
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to  indulge  her  grief  alone,  imploring  Providence  to 
inspire  her  with  some  thought  or  scheme  to  administer 
to  her  poor  mother's  relief.  Providence  did  meet  her 
in  the  person  of  the  emperor,  then  going  one  of  his 
rounds,  who  observing  her  emotion  and  her  tears, 
ordered  his  attendants  to  step  aside,  and  coming  up 
to  her,  enquires  with  tenderness  the  cause  of  her  afflic- 
tion? She  had  no  suspicion  who  he  was  5  but  judging 
from  the  suit  she  had  seen  him  dismiss,  that  he  must 
be  some  person  of  rank,  replied, "  A  las !  sir,  what  have 
such  as  you  to  do  with  the  unhappy  ?  Suffer  me  to 
pass  on-— your  notice  but  humbles  me  the  more." 
"  Believe  me,  fair  maiden,"  he  rejoined,  "  it  is  not 
curiosity,  but  compassion,  that  prompts  the  question. 
One  must  know  before  they  can  believe."  "  Know- 
then,"  answered  she,  "  that  my  mother  lies  now  on  her 
death  bed,  but  suffering  more  through  grief  and  want, 
than  disease.  We  have  lost  my  father,  sir,  and  with 
him  our  only  subsistence,  which  was  his  pay,  having 
been  able  to  bequeath  us  nothing  but  the  honour  of 
his  name,  for  he  was  an  officer." 

Here  his  majesty  interrupted  her.  "  Why  did  you 
not  set  forth  your  case  and  pretensions  to  the  emperor, 
to  whom  it  gives  pleasure  to  relieve  distress  ?"  "  We 
did  so,  sir;  we  drew  up  a  memorial,  and  were  promised 
to  have  it  delivered,  but  are  certain  that  it  never  was, 
because  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it."  "Make 
out  another,  then,"  said  he,  '*  and  bring  it  to  this  spot 
at  the  same  hour  to-morrow.  I  know  the  emperor, 
and  promise  to  take  charge  of  it  myself.  You  seem 
to  have  some  diffidence  in  me,"  added  he  ;  "so  take 
this  purse  as  a  pledge  of  my  sincerity,  and  hasten 
home  to  the  relief  of  your  afflicted  mother."     Before 
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she  had  tirae  to  pour  forth  the  expression  of  her  gra- 
titude, the  emperor  was  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
hearing.  Hastening  instantly  horae  to  her  mother, 
she  related  with  delighted  earnestness  the  circum- 
stances of  her  adventure.  The  languishing  invalid, 
however,  being  possessed  of  a  quick  judgment  and 
some  experience,  received  the  account  but  coldly. 
She  foresaw  consequences  from  this  rencontre,  that  the 
youthful  innocence  and  filial  piety  of  her  daughter 
could  have  no  conception  of.  "My  dear  child," 
said  the  widow,  "  what  you  seem  to  look  upon  now 
as  the  earnest  of  good  fortune,  may  perhaps  but  tend 
to  the  very  last  degree  of  our  wretchedness.  If  this 
money  was — Oh,  ray  child  !  Such  is  the  goodness 
of  certain  people — their  bounty  is  but  the  price  of 
crime.  I  am  not  suspecting  your  virtue  in  the  least, 
still  let  us  die,  my  child,  but  let  us  die  innocent. 
Touch  not  a  penny  of  this  purse." 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the 
daughter  repaired  to  the  spot,  with  the  money  and 
the  memorial  in  her  hand.  His  majesty  came  up 
to  her  soon  after,  when  all  pale  and  trembling,  she 
thus  addressed  hira  :  "  There  is  your  purse,  sir,  and 
here  is  our  memorial.  If  that  was  given  us  as  a  snare, 
we  return  it  again  to  you  untouched  ;  and  then,  as  you 
can  mean  nothing  with  this,  I  shall  carry  it  back  with 
me  impresented."  "  My  good  girl,"  he  replied, 
"your  emperor  lays  snares  for  no  one.  Carry  back 
both  the  purse  and  your  memorial,  and  call  at  the  Kx- 
chequer  every  quarter  day,  foryour  father's  pay,  which 
is  already  appointed  for  you,  during  your  mother's  life 
and  your  own.  1  should  perhaps,"  added  he,  "  require 
his  name  who  trifled  with  your  distress.     But,  behold 
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how  kings  are  served,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  suit; 
"  the  coldness  of  those  who  surround  them  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  freezes  the  whole  state  to  their 
masters  ;  who,  with  the  utmost  good  will,  and  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  may  be  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity with  detestation  or  contempt,  for  want  of  proper 
means  of  information,  where  or  when  to  exert  their 
virtues." 

Joseph  travelled  to  Paris  under  the  title  of  Count 
Falkenstein.  M.  Cotton,  Professor  of  the  Mazarine 
College,  has  published  a  Latin  poem  descriptive 
of  this  journey,  in  which  he  represents  him  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  himself  from  public  notice  and 
popular  applause ;  seeking,  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful  information  ;  and 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  proud  mansions  of  luxury 
and  ostentation,  visiting  with  tears  and  tenderness 
the  gloomy  abodes  of  pale  sickness  and  melancholy 
age. 

AtStrasburgh,  Joseph  visited  the  Military  Hospitals, 
the  one  for  Reduced  Citizens,  and  the  other  for 
Foundlings.  He  inspected  the  chambers  of  the  sick, 
examined  their  medicines  and  their  food,  and  interro- 
gated the  officers  of  the  several  houses  upon  every 
article  of  the  provisions,  regulations,  and  expences. 
On  returning  from  these  visits,  he  observed  :  "  One 
goes  to  Rome  to  see  the  production  of  Michael  Angelo, 
or  of  Raphael.  This  is  wel  1  enough  for  those  who  have 
souls  only  for  admiration.  An  hospital  speaks  louder 
to  those  who  have  feeling  ones.  I  should  never  enter 
into  such  places,  except  to  officiate,  if  Providence 
had  not  put  it  into  my  power  to  relieve." 

Wherever  he  went,  his  generosity  was  not  confined 
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to  men  of  distinguished  merit,  whom  it  is  an  honour 
to  oblige ;  but  his  purse  was  always  open  wherever  he 
met  with  a  proper,  though  obscure,  object  of  charity. 
When  at  Paris,  going  one  morning  into  an  elegant 
coffee-house,  he  asked  for  a  dish  of  chocolate  ;  he 
was  simply  dressed,  and  the  waiters  insolently  refused 
it,  under  pretence  that  it  was  too  early.  He  walked 
out  without  saying  a  word,  and  went  into  a  small 
coffee-house,  nick-named  the  One-eyed  ;  he  asked  for 
a  dish  of  chocolate,  and  tlie  landlord  answered  him 
politely,  that  it  would  be  ready  in  a  moment  While 
he  waited  for  it,  as  the  coffee-house  was  empty,  he 
walked  up  and  down,  and  was  conversing  on  different 
subjects,  when  the  daughter  of  the  house,  a  very  pretty 
girl,  came  down  stairs  :  the  count  wished  her  a  good 
day,  the  ordinary  salutation  in  France,  and  said  to  her 
father,  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  be  married.  "  Alas  !" 
replied  the  old  man,  "  if  I  had  a  thousand  crowns,  I 
could  marry  her  to  a  handsome  young  man  who  is 
fond  of  her ;  but  the  chocolate  is  ready."  The  em- 
peror having  drank  and  paid,  asked  for  paper,  pen, 
and  ink  ;  the  girl  runs  to  fetch  them,  having  no  idea 
how  they  were  to  be  employed ;  Count  Falkenstein 
gave  her  an  order  on  his  banker  for  six  thousand 
livres. 

The  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his  character 
became  so  generally  known,  even  in  the  short  time  he 
staid  in  France,  that  at  the  theatre  one  night,  when 
(Eedipus  was  acted,  and  he  was  present,  the  following 
tribute  of  popular  applause  was  bestowed  on  him. 
When  Jocasta  speaking  to  her  son  of  the  journey 
of  Laius,  says : 
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■ "  Ce  roi,  plus  grand  que  sa  fortune 

Dedaignoit,  corame  vous,  une  porape  importune ; 
On  ne  voyoit  jamais  marcher  devant  son  char, 
D'un  battalon  nombreux  ie  fasteux  rampart ; 
Au  milieu  des  sujets  soumis  a  sa  puissance, 
Comme  il  etoit  sans  crainte,  il  raarchoit  sans  defense 
Par  I'amour  de  son  peuple  il  se  croyoit  garder  :" 
The   whole  audience   burst  forth   in  one  long  con- 
tinued shout  of  applause,  directed  to  the  emperor  . 


LORD  BROME. 

Lord  Brorae,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ccrnwaliis,  was 
aid-de-carap  to  Prince  Ferdinand  in  Ae  German  wars, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  late  majesty's  reign.  He  was 
then  only  ensign  ;  but  his  father  bought  him  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel's commission  in  General  Napier's  regi- 
ment, on  condition  of  his  allowing  the  last  lieutenant- 
colonel,  who  was  very  old  and  had  a  large  family,  an 
annuity  of  ^300  a  year  during  his  life.  This  his 
lordship  continued  to  pa^^ ;  and  when  he  resigned  his 
commission,  he  solicited  the  post  for  the  major  of  the 
regiment,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  service,  and 
liad  a  large  family.  When  this  request  was  granted, 
he  declared  that  he  would  still  pay  the  annuity  to  the 
old  lieutenant-colonel  out  of  his  own  private  fortune. 


DELICATE  ARTIFICE. 

Two  young  ladies  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
west  of  England,  were  so  much  reduced,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  take  in  needle-work  for  their  subsistence. 
F   2 
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The  circumstance  reaching  the  ear  of  a  wealthy  clergy- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  received  some 
favour  from  the  family,  he  instantly  repaired  to  the 
house,  and  fearful  of  wounding  their  delicacy,  said, 
"  I  am  informed,  ladies,  that  you  have  in  your  apart- 
ments a  most  valuable  picture.  I  see  it  is  by  the 
hand  of  a  great  master  ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  great  a 
favour,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  have  it,  for  which  I 
will  settle  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  upon  you^and 
it  shall  commence  this  moment."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  the  otFer  was  accepted. 

TRUE  CHRISTIANITY. 

When  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  was  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  at  Madrid,  he  was  taken  very  ill, 
and  was  not  expected  to  recover.  In  this  state  he 
was  visited  by  the  Abbe  Don  Patricio  Curtis,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  but  who  had  been  above  half  a  cen^llry 
settled  in  Spain,  and  preceptor  to  three  successive 
Dukes  of  Ossuna.  This  excellent  old  man,  then  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  universally  respected 
for  his  virtues  and  generous  benignity  of  soul,  la- 
mented that  Mr.  Cumberland  had  no  spiritual  as- 
sistant of  his  own  church  to  resort  to.  He  then 
olTered,  if  the  doors  of  the  room  were  secured,  and 
he  was  provided  with  a  Pra3^er  Book,  to  administer 
the  sacrament  exactly  as  it  is  ordained  by  the  Pro- 
testant Liturgy.  To  this  Mr.  C.  consented  ;  when  the 
venerable  man  read  the  whole  of  the  prayers,  and 
officiated  in  the  most  devout  and  impressive  manner. 
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MONKS  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 

The  following  is  a  recent  instance  of  those  charit- 
able offices  which  the  pious  Monks  of  St.  Bernard, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  the  locality  of 
their  establishment,  are  in  the  habit  of  performing. 
A  poor  soldier  travelling  from  Siberia  to  the  place  of 
his  nativity  in  Italy,  set  out  from  the  village  of  St. 
Pierre  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
monastery  before  night-fall  ;  but  he  unfortunately 
missed  his  vvay,  and  in  climbing  up  a  precipice,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  fragment  of  a  rock,  which  separating 
from  the  mass,  rolled  with  him  to  the  valley  below, 
which  the  poor  man  reached  with  his  clothes  torn,  and 
his  body  sadly  bruised  and  lacerated.  Being  unable 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  snow,  and  night  having 
come  on,  he  remained  in  that  forlorn  situation  till 
morning.  The  weather  was  uncommonly  mild  for  the 
season,  or  he  must  have  perished.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  the  two  following  days  in  crawling  to  a 
deserted  hovel,  without  having  anything  to  eat.  Two 
of  the  Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  on  their  way  to  the 
village  about  sun-set,  were  warned  by  the  barking  of 
their  dog,  and  descried  the  man  at  a  distance ;  they 
hastened  to  his  succour.  They  found  him  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hovel,  where  he  lay  as  if  unable  to 
cross  the  threshold,  and  apparently  in  a  dying  state, 
from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  loss  of  blood.  They  raised 
him  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  hiTn  to  the  village, 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  through  the  snow.  The  man 
was  above  the  middle  size,  and  robust ;  so  that,  inde- 
pendently of  his  helpless  condition,  it  required  a  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  strengtli,  as  well  as  management, 
in  the  brethren,  to  reach  their  destination.  At  the 
village  of  St.  Pierre,  the  poor  traveller  received 
ever}^  attention  and  assistance  that  his  situation 
required. 


TOPHAM  BEAUCLERC. 

A  poor  woman  once  sent  to  Mr.  Beauclerc,  the 
targe  paper  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  for 
which  she  asked  ten  guineas.  Mr.  B.  gave  the  money  ; 
and  afterwards  learning  that  she  was  the  widow  of 
an  officer,  and  in  distress,  he  gave  her  twenty  guineas 
more. 

The  same  gentleman,  on  calling  on  one  of  his 
tradesmen,  and  finding  him  embarrassed,  immediately 
gave  him  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  next  day  procured  liim  as  much  more ;  which 
wholly  relieved  liim  from  a  difficulty  which,  though 
only  temporary,  must  have  ruined  him. 


GARRICK. 

The  character  of  the  British  Roscius  has  been 
severely  aspersed,  on  account  of  his  reputed  parsi- 
mony ;  an  anecdote  is,  lujwever,  related  of  him  by 
Albany  Wallis,  Esq.,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
which  shows  that  the  accusation  was  somewhat  unjust. 
*'  Mr.  Garrick,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  was  no  more 
a  fool  in  charity  than  in  other  matters  ;  he  knew  where 
and  how  to  bestow  his  liberality.  He  came  to  me 
one  morning  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  without  even  his 
usual    salutation,     abruptly    exclaimed,    *  My    dear 
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friend,  the  doctor  is  in  want,  you  must  instantly  do 
rae  a  favour.  Come,  come,  put  on  your  hat,  and, 
without  delay,  go  to  Dr.  Johnson's  lodgings,  and 
present  him  with  these  bank  notes  ;  but,  on  your  life, 
do  not  mention  from  whom  you  had  them.'  The 
amount  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  I  instantly  waited  on  the 
doctor,  and  being  announced,  was  ushered  into  his 
apartment.  Having  prefaced  my  errand  with  as 
much  delicacy  as  possible,  I  presented  the  notes, 
which  the  doctor  received  with  much  agitation;  and 
after  a  few  moments  wiping  away  the  tears,  he  pressed 
my  hand  between  his  with  energy,  exclaiming,  '  Mr. 
Wallis,  I  know  from  whence  this  comes  ;  tell  Mr. 
Garrick,  that  his  kindness  is  almost  too  much  for  me  ; 
tell  him  also  tliat  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  this 
sum,  much  less  what  I  have  before  received  at  his 
hands.'  A  few  months  after  this  donation,  the  doctor 
died." 


THE  PERCYS. 

The  Abbe  De  Percy,  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  in  France,  was  obliged 
to  tiy  from  his  living  in  Normandy  to  England. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  hustled  in 
New  Street,  Govent  Garden,  and  robbed  of  twenty 
guineas,  which  he  had  received  but  a  few  minutes 
before  at  Sir  Robert  Herries's.  With  the  remainder 
of  his  little  property,  he  went  to  Bath,  where  it  was 
soon  expended.  In  this  dilemma,  his  countrymen 
there  reminded  him,  that  he  was  related  to  the  English 
Percys,  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  at 
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that  time  there,  they  advised  him  to  apply  to  his 
Grace  for  relief.  The  Abbe  immediately  wrote  to 
the  duke,  who  returned  a  polite  answer,  and  requested 
a  few  days  for  investigation.  In  the  meantime, 
his  Grace  wrote  to  Lord  Harcourt,  at  whose  house 
the  Due  d'  Harcourt  resided,  and  enquired  whether 
the  Abbe  was  one  of  the  Percys  of  Xormandy; 
soon  after  which,  he  transmitted  to  his  new  cousin  a 
gold  box,  with  a  bank  note  inclosed  in  it  for  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  general  invitation  to  his  table, 
which  was  from  that  day  open  to  him. 


EARL  SPENCER. 

Earl  Spencer,  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's 
Prometheus,  unsolicited,  and,  indeed,  without  any 
personal  know  ledge  of  the  author,  presented  him  to  a 
valuable  living  in  Northamptonshire. 


ARCHBISHOP  SHARPE. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Archbishop  Sharpe  in  his 
journeys,  generally  to  have  a  saddle  horse  attending 
his  carriage,  that  in  case  of  feeling  fatigued  with  sitting, 
he  might  take  the  refreshment  of  a  ride.  In  his 
advanced  age,  and  a  few  years  before  his  death,  as  he 
was  going  in  this  manner  to  his  episcopal  residence, 
and  was  got  a  mile  or  two  in  advance  of  his  carriage, 
a  decently  dressed,  good  looking  young  man  on  horse- 
back came  up  to  him,  and  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
faultering  tone  of  voice,  presented  a  pistol  to  his 
Grace's  breast,  demanding  his  money.  The  Arch- 
bishop,   with    great  composure,   turned    round,   and 
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looking  steadfastly  at  him,  desired  that  he  would 
remove  that  dangerous  weapon,  and  tell  him  fairly 
his  condition.  "  Sir,  sir,"  cried  the  youth,  with  great 
agitation,  "  no  words,  'tis  not  a  time  for  words  now, 
your  money  instantly."  "Hear  me,  young  man," 
said  the  venerable  prelate,  "  come  on  with  me.  I, 
you  see,  am  a  very  old  man,  and  ray  life  is  of  little 
consequence ;  yours  seems  far  otherwise.  I  am 
Sharpe,  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  my  carriage  and 
servants  are  behind,  but  conceal  your  perturbations, 
and  tell  me  who  you  are^  and  what  money  you  want, 
and  on  the  word  of  my  character,  I  will  not  injure 
you,  but  prove  a  friend.  Here,  take  this,  (giving  hira 
a  purse  of  money)  and  now  tell  me  how  much  you 
want,  to  make  you  independent  of  so  dangerous  and 
destructive  a  course  as  you  are  now  engaged  in." 
"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "I  detest  the  business  as 
much  as  you  do;  I  am— but— but-— at  home  there 
are  creditors  who  will  not  wait;  fifty  pounds,  my 
lord,  would  indeed  do  what  no  thought  or  tongue 
besides  my  own  can  feel  or  express."  "  Well,  sir,  1 
take  it  at  your  word  ;  and,  upon  my  honour,  if  you 
will  compose  yourself  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  call 

on  me  at ,  what  I  have  now  given  shall  be 

made  up  that  sum  ;  trust  me,  I  will  not  deceive  you." 
The  highwa^yraan  looked  at  him,  was  silent,  and 
went  oif ;  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  actually  waited 
on  the  archbishop,  received  the  money,  and  assured 
his  lordship  that  he  hoped  his  v/ords  had  left  impres- 
sions which  no  inducement  could  ever  efface.  Nothing 
more  transpired  of  him  for  a  year  and  a  half;  when 
one  morning  a  person  knocked  at  his  Grace's  gate, 
and  with  a  peculiar  earnestness  of  voice  and  counte- 
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nance,  desired  to  see  him.  The  archbishop  ordered 
the  stranger  to  be  introduced  ;  he  had  scarce!}'  entered 
the  room,  when  his  countenance  changed,  his  knees 
tottered,  and  he  sunk  almost  breathless  on  the  floor. 
On  recovering,  he  requested  an  audience  in  private  : 
this  being  granted,  he  said,  "My  lord,  you  cannot 
have  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  relieving  a  high- 
wayman. God  and  gratitude  will  never  suiier  it  to 
be  obliterated  from  my  mind.  In  me,  ray  lord, 
you  now  behold  that  once  roost  wretched  of  man- 
kind ;  but  now,  by  your  inexpressible  humanity,  ren- 
dered equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  millions.  Oh,  my 
lord,  'tis  you,  'tis  you  that  have  saved  me,  body 
and  soul ;  'tis  you  that  have  saved  a  much-loved 
wife,  and  a  little  brood  of  children,  whom  I  loved 
dearer  than  my  own  life.  Here,  ra}^  lord,  is  the  fifty 
pounds ;  but  never  shall  I  find  language  to  express 
what  I  feel ;  God  is  your  witness ;  your  deed 
itself  is  your  glory  ;  and  may  heaven  be  3'our  present 
and  everlasting  reward."  The  archbishop  was  refusing 
the  money,  when  the  gentleman  added,  "My  lord,  I 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  wealthy  man  ;  your  Grace 

knew  him,  I  am  sure  ;  my  name  is ;  my  marriage 

alienated  the  affections  of  my  father,  who  left  me  to 
sorrow  and  penury.  My  distresses— but  your  Grace 
already  knows  to  what  they  drove  me.  A  month 
since  my  brother  died  a  bachelor,  and  intestate ;  his 
fortune  has  become  mine  ;  and  I,  spared  and  preserved 
by  your  goodness  from  an  ignominious  death,  am  now 
the  most  penitent,  the  most  grateful,  and  the  happiest 
of  human  beincs." 
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THE  RUSTAT   BENEFACTIONS. 

Tobias  Rustat,  who  was  for  many  years  Yeoman 
of  the  Robes  to  Charles  the  Second,  both  in  his  exile 
and  after  the  restoration,  was  a  benevolent  man,  and 
a  munificent  patron  of  learning ;  who  generously 
feeling  for  youth  of  liberal  sentiments  not  possessing 
the  means  to  acquire  a  competent  subsistence  at  the 
Universities,  bestowed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fortune  upon  young  students  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
He  founded  eight  scholarships  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  orphans  of  indigent  clergymen  ;  and 
gave  ,,£1000  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  thirteen  poor 
fellowships  at  St.  John's,  Oxford;  also  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  \'icarages  in  Leices- 
tershire ;  and  an  aimuity  to  six  widows  of  orthodox 
clergymen  for  ever. 


QUIN. 

IMr.  Quin,  the  comedian,  in  whose  dramatic  corps 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  then  performing,  once 
after  the  rehearsal  desired  to  speak  with  her  in  his 
dressing-room.  As  he  had  always  carefully  avoided 
seeing  her  alone,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  so 
unexpected  an  invitation.  Her  apprehensions  made 
her  fear  that  she,  by  some  means  or  other,  had  offended 
the  worthy  man  ;  but  her  fears  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  for  as  soon  as  she  entered  his  room,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  with  a  smile  of  great  benignity,  thus 
addressed  her  :  "  My  dear  girl,  you  are  vastly  followed 
I  hear.     Do  not  let  the  love  of   finery,  or  any   other 
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inducement,  prevail  on  you  to  commit  an  indiscretion. 
Men  in  general  are  rascals.  You  are  young  and 
engaging,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  doubly  cautious. 
If  you  want  any  thing  in  my  power,  which  money 
can  purchase,  come  to  me,  and  say,  '  James  Quin, 
give  me  such  a  thing,'  and  my  purse  shall  always  be 
at  yourservice."  "  The  tear  of  gratitude,"  says  Mrs.  B. 
in  her  memoirs,  "  stood  in  my  eye  at  this  noble  in- 
stance of  generosity  ;  and  his  own  glistened  with  that  of 
humanity  and  self-approbation." 


FARINELLI. 

The  celebrated  Italian  singer,  Farinelli,  who  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  going 
one  day  to  the  king's  closet,  to  which  he  had  at  all 
times  access,  heard  an  officer  of  the  guard  curse  him, 
and  say  to  another  that  was  in  waiting,  "  Honours 
can  be  heaped  on  such  scoundrels  as  these,  while  a 
poor  soldier  like  myself,  after  thirty  years  service, 
remains  unnoticed."  Farinelli,  without  seeming  to 
hear  the  reproach,  complained  to  the  king  that  he 
had  neglected  an  old  servant,  and  procured  a  regiment 
for  the  person  who  had  spoken  so  harshly  of  him  in 
the  anti-chamber.  On  quitting  his  majesty,  Farinelli 
gave  the  commission  to  the  officer,  telling  them  that  he 
had  heard  hira  complain  of  having  served  thirty  years: 
but  added,  "  You  did  wrong  to  accuse  the  king  of 
neglecting  to  reward  your  zeal." 
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TITHE  RECKONING. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  L j,  who  was  Rector  of  Liver- 
more  in  Snftblk,  received  a  visit  from  a  farmer,  who 
came  to  pay  some  arrears  for  tithes,  and  of  whom  he 
enquired  concerning  his  family.  The  farmer's  wife 
had  just  given  birth  to  her  tenth  child,  which  he  told 
the  rector,  adding  jocosely,  "  As  you  have  a  tenth 
part  of  ray  other  produce,  sir,  I  suppose  I  must  bring 
you  my  tenth  child."  "  No,"  replied  the  good  pastor, 
"  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  cannot  undertake  the  charge 
of  an  infant ;  but  I  can  do  what  will  perhaps  be  much 
more  agreeable  to  you."  He  then  returned  the  farmer 
the  whole  of  his  tithes,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  towards  the  support  of  the  child. 


AFRICAN  SYMPATHY. 

A  poor  Negro  walking  towards  Deptford,  saw  by 
the  road  side  an  old  sailor  of  a  different  complexion, 
with  but  one  arm  and  two  wooden  legs.  The  worthy 
African  immediately  took  three  halfpence  and  a  far- 
thing, his  little  all,  from  the  side  pocket  of  his  tat- 
tered trowsers,  and  forced  them  into  the  sailor's  hand, 
while  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eye  with  the  corner 
of  his  blue  patched  jacket,  and  then  walked  away 
quite  happy. 
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CONSTANTINE. 

Licinius  having  raised  a  numerous  army,  endea- 
voured to  wrest  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Constantine.  His  army 
being  defeated,  Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could 
rally  to  Nicomidia,  whither  Constantine  pursued  him, 
and  immediately  invested  the  place ;  but  on  the  second 
day  of  the  siege,  the  emperor's  sister  entreated  him 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  by  the  tenderness  he  had  ever 
shown  to  her,  to  forgive  her  husband,  or  at  least  to 
grant  him  his  life  ;  he  yielded  to  her  request,  and 
the  next  day  Licinius  finding  no  means  of  making  his 
escape,  presented  himself  before  the  conqueror,  and 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  yielded  to  him  the 
purple,  and  the  other  ensigns  of  sovereignty.  Con- 
stantine received  him  in  a  very  friendly  maimer,  en- 
tertained him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to 
Thessalonica,  assuring  him  that  he  should  live  unmo- 
lested as  long  as  he  raised  no  new  disturbances. 


RESTORATION  OF  RHODES. 

The  Island  of  Rhodes  suffered  great  damage  by  an 
earthquake,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  be- 
fore Christ ;  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  arsenals, 
and  the  narrow  passes  in  the  havens,  where  the  ships 
of  the  island  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very 
ruinous  condition ;  and  the  famous  Colossus  was 
thrown  down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  The  loss 
occasioned  by  this  earthquake  amounted  to  an  im= 
raense  sum  ;  and  the  Rhodians,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
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distress,  sent  deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring 
princes,  to  implore  relief.  An  emulation  worthy  of 
praise,  and  almost  without  a  parallel  in  history,  pre- 
vailed in  favour  of  that  deplorable  city  ;  and  Hiero 
and  Gelon  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  Ptolemy  in  Egypt, 
peculiarly  distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasion. 
Hiero  and  Gelon  contributed  above  a  hundred 
talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public  place, 
one  of  which  represented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  those  of  Syracuse  ;  the  former  were  crowned 
by  the  latter,  to  testify,  as  Poly  bins  observes,  that 
the  Syracusans  thought  the  opportunity  of  relieving 
the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation  to  themselves. 
Ptolemy  supplied  them  with  three  hundred  talents, 
one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  timber  for  building  ten  gallics  of  ten 
benches  of  oars,  and  an  equal  number  of  three  benches, 
besides  a  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  for  other 
buildings  ;  all  which  munificent  donations  were  ac- 
companied with  three  thousand  talents  for  restoring 
the  Colossus, 

Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all 
the  princes,  as  well  as  cities,  signalized  their  liberality  , 
and  even  private  persons  emulated  each  other  in 
sharing  in  this  glorious  act  of  humanity  ;  and  histo- 
rians record,  that  one  lady,  whose  name  was  Chryseis, 
furnished  alone  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn. 
Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  such  liberality  towards  it, 
was  soon  re-established  in  a  more  opulent  and  splen- 
did state  than  before. 


c  2 
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FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  the  Second,  ig- 
nominious punishments  were  unknown  among  the 
Likanians  and  Croatians  of  the  mountains,  and  it  was 
no  small  difficulty  to  substitute  them  for  others  of  a 
more  barbarous  nature.  The  emperor  one  day  re- 
viewing the  Likanians  in  Gospich,  their  principal 
district,  he  said  to  the  colonel,  "  These  brave  fellows, 
1  know,  are  beaten  nnraercifully ;  let  this  treatment 
be  discontinued."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  I 
can  assure  your  majesty,  that  twenty- five  strokes  of 
a  cane  are  nothing  to  a  Likanian  ;  nay,  he  would 
submit  to  receive  them  for  a  glass  of  brandy."  The 
emperor,  who  was  incredulous,  soon  had  a  proof  of 
the  veracity  of  this  statement.  A  soldier  had  been 
sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  strokes;  the 
emperor  arrived  when  he  had  undergone  half  the 
punishment,  and  remitted  the  rest.  To  his  extreme 
mortification,  the  culprit  immediately  burst  into  a 
laugh  at  the  extravagant  clemency  of  his  sovereign. 

DUTCH  SETTLER. 

When  the  ship  Hercules  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  CafFraria,  in  1796,  a  party  of  twenty-four  of  the 
crew,  who  had  escaped  on  shore,  after  travelling  se- 
veral days,  and  suftering  great  privations,  reached  a 
farm  belonging  to  one  Jan  du  Pliesies,  who  fortunately 
was  a  settler  of  the  best  order  ;  and  what  was  still 
more  important,  was  of  a  humane  and  generous  dis- 
position. 
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On  hearing  of  their  disaster,  and  iheir  request 
for  relief  to  thirty-six  of  their  comrades,  who  had 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  them,  his  countenance 
betrayed  evident  marks  of  sensibility.  He  said, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  to  their  assistance  ; 
and  immediately  directed  two  of  his  sons  to  harness 
eight  oxen  to  a  waggon,  with  injunctions  to  travel 
ail  night  to  the  spot  that  the  guides  described. 
Twenty-three  were  thus  rescued,  who  were  found 
near  a  wood,  and  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  relief. 
The  preceding  day,  thirteen  of  their  companions  had 
separated  from  them,  and  it  was  not  then  known 
where  they  had  strayed,  but  they  all  got  in  safety  to 
the  Cape. 

Du  Pliesies  now  sent  messengers  to  his  friends, 
desiring  their  assistance  in  conveying  the  mariners  to 
the  Cape.  Several  immediately  came,  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  liberality,  offering 
accommodation  in  their  own  houses,  until  the  crew 
should  be  sufficiently  recovered  for  the  journey,  when 
they  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  conducting 
them  thither.  The  benevolent  du  Pliesies  provided  the 
crew  with  a  waggon,  and  two  sets  of  oxen,  eight  in 
each  set ;  two  or  three  Hottentot  drivers,  and  pro- 
visions to  serve  until  they  reached  the  next  settlement. 
One  of  his  sons,  completely  armed,  also  attended 
them ;  and  he  gave  them  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  other  settlers,  which  ensured  them  almost 
equal  hospitality. 
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BATTLE  INCIDENT. 
Captain  HaufFer,  a  Swiss  officer,  who  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  one  of  the  actions  which  took  place 
when  the  French  entered  his  unfortunate  country, 
was  left  bathed  in  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle. 
A  French  officer  who  happened  to  pass,  perceived 
him,  and  observing  some  signs  of  life,  assisted 
him,  and  cried  out,  "  Courage,  my  dear  feIlow» 
courage  !"  Hauffer,  at  these  words,  like  one  awaking 
from  the  sleep  of  deatli,  o])ened  his  eyes,  and  fixing 
them  attentively  on  the  officer,  said  with  a  feeble 
voice,  "  'Tis  not  courage,  but  strength,  I  want.  "The 
Frenchman,  delighted  and  affected  by  this  answer, 
gave  orders  immediately  to  have  the  officer's  wounds 
dressed,  and  every  possible  care  taken  of  him.  He 
was  in  consequence  carried  to  Wadmschwyll,  and  in 
a  little  time  was  entirely  cured  of  his  wounds. 

GENEROUS  VALET. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  at  Lyons,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  great  favourite  vvith  his  companions, 
brought  himself  into  sudden  distress  by  an  unlucky 
run  at  play.  He  was  arrested  while  entertaining 
several  of  his  countrymen  at  dinner.  Not  one  of 
them  interfered  in  his  favour  ;  but  when  he  retired 
from  the  room,  a  valet-de- place,  who  had  lived  with 
him  for  two  years,  offered  him  a  purse  containing 
more  than  the  debt  for  which  he  vvas  arrested,  telling 
him,  that  as  he  had  earned  that  money  by  the 
English,  it  could   not  be  better  employed  than  by 
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saving  a  gentleman  of  that  country  from  disgrace. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  English  gentleman 
soon  afterwards  repaid  the  sum,  with  the  addition  of 
a  handsome  present. 

MR.  PITT. 

Sir  Walter  Tarquhar  calling  one  day  on  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  premier  observed  him  to  be  unusually  ruffled, 
and  enquired  what  was  the  matter?  "Why,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,"  replied  Sir  Walter,  "  I  am  extremely 
angry  with  my  daughter.  She  has  permitted  herself 
to  form  an  attachment  to  a  young  gentleman,  by  no 
means  qualified  in  point  of  rank  or  fortune  to  be  my 
son-in-law."  "Now,  let  me  say  one  word  in  the  young 
lady's  behalf,"  returned  the  minister.  "  Is  the 
young  man  you  mention,  of  a  respectable  family?  ' 
"  He  is."  "  Is  he  respectable  in  himself  ?"  "  He  is." 
"  Has  he  the  manners  and  education  of  a  gentleman  ?" 
"  He  has."  "  Has  he  an  estimable  character  ?"  "  He 
has."  "Why,  then,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  hesitate 
no  longer.  You  and  I  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
delusions  of  life.  Let  your  daughter  follow  her  own 
inclinations,  since  they  appear  to  be  virtuous.  You 
have  had  more  opportunities  than  I  have  of  knowing 
the  value  of  affection,  and  oncht  to  respect  it.  Let 
the  union  take  place,  and  I  will  not  be  unmindful 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  it."  Tlie 
physician  consented,  the  lovers  were  united,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  minister  soon  gave  old  Sir 
Waiter  no  cause  to  reuret  the  event. 
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FORTUNATE  WIDOW  AND  FAMILY. 

Some  years  ago,  a  poor  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Parslow,  died  in  the  very  act  of  preaching  a  charity 
sermon  in  Welbeck  Chapel.  He  left  a  widow  and 
eleven  children  behind  him  to  lament  his  loss.  As 
Mr.  Parslow  was  a  curate  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
this  worthy  prelate  immediately  commenced  a  pri- 
vate subscription  for  his  family.  So  liberal  were  the 
donations,  that  they  not  only  afforded  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  ^300,  but  left  a  surplus  equal  to  the 
purchase  of  ^6000  of  stock,  which  was  invested  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy- 
widow  and  children.  Nor  was  this  all ;  most  of  the 
children  were  placed  in  more  or  less  advantageous 
situations  ;  one  being  equipped  as  a  writer,  and  sent 
to  India;  another  admitted  into  the  Charter-house  ; 
and  a  third,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Navy-Office.  Not  long  after,  the  late  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  gave  to  the  latter  the  appointment 
of  Naval  Officer  of  Barbadoes,  the  emoluments  of 
which  are  estimated  at  nearly  of'SOOO  per  annum. 

BRITISH  PRISONERS  IN  SPAIN. 
A  British  officer,  who  went  to  Portugal  with  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  received  three  different  wounds  at 
the  battle  of  Talavera  ;  and  along  with  many  other 
wounded  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  sent  off 
to  Madrid.     On  their  arrival  at  the  bridge  at  the 
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antrauce  of  the  city,  the  escort  halted  for  some  time  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  apprised  that  they 
were  British  prisoners,  they  came  to  thera,  and  showed 
the  most  unbounded  tokens  of  kindness.  Had  the 
guard  permitted,  they  would  have  loaded  them  with 
presents ;  many  of  them  ran  in,  and  put  money 
into  their  hands.  At  Madrid,  they  were  attended 
in  a  convent  by  Spanish  surgeons  and  nurses,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness.  The  inha- 
bitants fiocked  round  the  hospital ;  and  when  they 
could  get  at  any  of  the  windows,  they  gave  them 
money,  bread,  vegetables,  and  indeed  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  their  comfort.  Even  after 
several  genteel  people  were  taken  into  custody  by  the 
sentries,  for  their  attentions  to  the  prisoners,  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  used  frequently  to  send  old  men 
and  women  with  money,  which  they  threw  in  at  the 
windows. 

As  the  men  recovered  from  their  wounds,  they 
were  removed  to  prison,  and  allowed  by  the  French 
only  brown  bread  and  water  ;  but  there  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Spaniards  followed  them,  and  supplied 
them  so  abundantly  with  every  kind  of  eatables,  that 
the  men  sold  their  surplus  bread  to  the  French 
soldiers,  at  a  penny  per  loaf.  When  the  prisoners 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Segovia,  they  experienced 
similar  kinduess  and  attention. 


PORTUGUEZE  FAMILY. 

An  English  officer  who  was  serving  in  Portugal, 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife,  who  left  him  with  three  beautiful  children,  all 
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in  a  state  of  infancy.  When  thus  bereft,  he  was 
under  orders  to  march  with  his  regiment  to  Spain. 
Divided  between  a  sense  of  public  and  private  duty, 
he  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  He  was  advised  to 
apply  to  Sir  John  Moore,  for  leave  to  carry  his 
children  to  England  ;  but  in  this  he  met  with  a  refusal. 
The  generous  Portugueze  nobleman  in  whose  house 
he  was  billeted,  saw  and  pitied  his  distress.  "  Never 
mind,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he,  "cease  to  grieve, 
unfortunate  Englishman  ;  leave  your  infants  with  nie  ; 
behold  ray  three  daughters  ;  they  shall  each  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  mother  to  one  of  your  infants,  and  1 
will  be  a  father  to  the  whole."  "  So  we  will,  ray  dear 
father,"  exclairaed  the  daughters  ;  while  the  captain, 
overpowered  by  such  an  act  of  beneficence,  hastened 
out  of  the  room. 


CONSIDERATE  OBEDIENCE. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Muley  Yezzid,  proceed- 
ing with  a  large  army  against  the  province  of  Abda, 
was  informed  that  the  merchants  of  Mogadore  had 
supplied  his  rebel  subject,  Abdrahaman,  with  ammu- 
nition. Enraged  at  this  report,  he  issued  an  order  to 
the  governor  of  Mogadore,  charging  the  greater  part 
of  the  European  merchants  with  treason,  and  ordered 
their  immediate  decapitation.  The  governor  su- 
specting that  the  order  had  been  issued  in  a  moment 
of  irritation,  humanely  delayed  its  execution,  though 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  countermanded,  or  that  the  result  of  a  battle  would 
render  it  unnecessary.  Soon  afterwards  news  arrived 
at  Mogadore,  that  the  two  armies  had  met,  and  fought  ; 
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aud  that  the  emperor  had  vanquished  his  enemies, 
bat  was  himself  dangerously  wounded.  This  induced 
the  governor  still  further  to  delay  the  execution  ;  and 
the  day  following  news  came,  that  the  emperor  had 
died  of  his  wound.  The  merchants  of  Mogadore 
were  thus  saved  from  an  untimely  death. 

HOWARD'S  COTTAGERS. 

The  philanthropic  Howard  paid  great  attention  to 
the  poor  cottagers  on  his  estate  at  Cardington,  near 
Bedford ;  he  encouraged  their  habits  of  industry, 
visited  them  in  sickness,  and  relieved  their  distresses. 
The  cottages  that  were  falling  to  ruins,  he  rebuilt  on 
a  more  convenient  plan  ;  and  allotted  to  each  a  little 
flower  garden  in  front,  and  a  piece  of  ground  behind 
for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  j  still  not  raising  the 
low  rents  at  which  they  had  previously  been  let. 
His  relative,  the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  who 
had  an  estate  in  the  same  village,  seeing  how  Mr. 
Howard  had  contributed  to  the  relief,  the  welfare, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  fellow  creatures,  rebuilt  se- 
veral cottages  soon  after,  with  the  same  benevolent 
views  :  so  that  Cardington,  which  was  at  one  time 
only  the  abode  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  was 
converted  into  one  of  the  neatest  villages  in  the 
kingdom  3  exhibiting  all  the  pleasing  appearances  of 
competence  and  content,  the  natural  rewards  of 
rural  industry  and  virtue. 
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DIDEROT. 
Diderot  was  once  so  much  reduced,  as  to  be  obligedF 
to  expose  his  library  for  sale  at  Paris.  Prince  Gal- 
itzin,  the  Ambassador  of  Catherine  of  Russia  at  the 
Court  of  France,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent 
for  Diderot,  and  re^quested  him  not  to  proceed  in  the 
sale,  at  the  same  tWjt  making  him  a  handsome  pre- 
sent. Prince  Ga^in  immediately  acquainted  his 
imperial  mistress  with  Diderot's  distress,  when  she 
ordered  his  Excellency  to  pay  him  the  full  value  of 
his  library,  and  allow  him  the  exclusive  use  of  it 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  relieve  his  necessities,  she  appointed  him 
her  librarian,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  livres 
per  annum. 


LORD  BYRON. 

During  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  at  Venice, 
the  house  of  a  shoemaker  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
every  article  belonging  to  the  poor  man  being  lost, 
he  was,  with  a  large  family,  reduced  to  a  most  pitiable 
condition.  The  noble  bard  having  ascertained  the 
afflicting  circumstances  of  this  event,  ordered  a  new 
and  superior  habitation  to  be  immediately  built  for 
the  sufferer  ;  in  addition  to  which,  he  presented  the 
unfortunate  tradesman  with  a  sum  equal  in  value  to 
the  whole  of  his  lost  stock  in  trade  and  furniture. 
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LORD  GORMANSTON. 
In  the  month  of  October,  1815,  the  Mary,  of  Glas- 
gow, was  stranded  near  Balbriggan  in  Scotland.  On 
the  vessel  filling,  the  unfortunate  seamen  lashed  them- 
selves in  the  shrouds,  and  every  attempt  to  relieve 
them  proved  inetfectual  from  the  heavy  swell  and 
surf.  Two  days  afterwards.  Lord  Gormanston,  who 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  shipwreck,  of- 
fered two  hundred  guineas  to  six  gallant  fellows,  if 
they  would  venture  to  rescue  the  seamen  from  their 
perilous  situation.  They  immediately  pushed  ott  in 
a  stout  boat  ;  and  at  the  great  hazard  of  their  ovvn 
lives,  brought  the  whole  crew  on  shore,  though  almost 
in  a  lifeless  state.  Mr.  Filgate,  of  Lowther  Lodge, 
added  twenty  guineas  to  the  handsome  reward  of  his 
lordship. 

WAR  FOUNDLING. 
In  the  retrograde  movements  made  by  the  British 
army  in  Spain  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  a  medical 
otScer  belonging  to  the  23rd  light  dragoons,  was  with 
some  brother  officers  made  prisoners  at  Placentia,  and 
conducted  to  Madrid.  While  there,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  professional  skill,  he  rendered  such  service  to  the 
French  wounded,  that  Bonaparte,  upon  his  subse- 
quent arrival  in  France,  not  only  gave  him  his  liberty 
■without  exchange,  but  presented  him  with  a  gra- 
tuity of  twelve  hundred  francs  from  the  public  purse 
The  prisoners,  both  Spanish  and  F.nglish,  afier  re- 
maining at  Madrid  two  months,  early  in  October, 
1809,    marched   for  France,   under  a   strong  escort 
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-nppointed  to  convey  tliem  to  the  frontiers.  In  pass- 
ing over  tlie  Sierras  de  Guardarania,  by  St.  Ildefonso, 
to  Segovia,  the  attention  of  this  officer  was  attracted 
by  the  interesting  appearance  of  a  little  bo}',  about 
six  or  seven  years  old,  riding  in  a  waggon,  appa- 
rently under  the  care  of  a  Spanish  woman,  who 
appeared  to  act  the  part  of  a  mother  to  hina.  Ob- 
serving that  there  was  soruething  in  the  child's 
countenance  and  cosiiplexion  which  indicated  that 
he  was  a  native  of  a  more  northern  climate  than 
Spain,  he  asked  a  few  questions  in  Spanish,  and  to 
his  surprise  was  answered  in  the  same  language  ;  but, 
upon  further  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  Frencii  officer  commanding  the 
escort ;  that  he  was  the  orphan  child  of  a  Serjeant 
M'Cullen,  of  the  42nd  regiment,  (Highlanders,)  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Corunna  ]  and  that  the  mother,  in 
the  retreat  from  Salamanca  upon  Lugo,  had  died  upon 
the  road,  through  excessive  privations  and  fatigue, 
when  the  poor  child  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard,  fortunately  commanded  by  this  liu- 
mane  officer.  Upon  learning  this  story,  which  was 
full}'  corroborated  on  every  hand,  the  British  pri- 
soners unanimously  petitioned  the  Frencli  officer  to 
give  up  the  child  to  them,  as  its  more  natural  protec- 
tors, tliat  they  might  forward  it  to  England,  where 
its  forlorn  case  would  claim  for  it  an  asylum  from 
some  humane  institution.  The  French  officer,  how- 
ever, refused  to  part  with  the  boy,  but  promised  to 
take  care  of  him  and  use  him  well ;  and  the  English, 
in  their  own  destitute  situalicjn,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
had  of  course  for  the  present  no  alternative  but  to 
submit.  On  their  arriving  at  Tolosa,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
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an  order  met  them,  which  directed  that  tlie  English 
prisoners  should  be  marched  into  France,  but  the 
Spanish  conducted  to  the  fortress  of  Pampeluna  ;  and 
the  French  officer  who  had  taken  the  child  under  his 
protection,  being  ordered  upon  the  latter  duty,  the 
British  officers  with  nmch  regret  parted  from  the  little 
orphan.  Not  long  after  a  Captain  H***,  of  the  23rd 
light  dragoons,  on  passing  through  Tulosa,  found  the 
child  in  the  most  forlorn  condition,  forsaken  by  both 
his  foster-father  and  mother.  The  former,  it  appears, 
had  found  a  difficulty  in  con\'eying  his  prisoners  to 
Pampeluna,  as  ordered,  from  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  Guerillas  under  Espoz  y  Miiia  ;  and  the 
Spanisli  woman  dreading  their  resentment  for  attach- 
ing herself  to  a  Frencliman,  had  fled.  Under  such 
circumstances,  Captain  H***  had,  without  hesita- 
tion, brought  the  child  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
now  providentially  met  the  very  officer  who  had 
been  the  first  to  identify  and  interest  liimseif  for  it, 
just  obtaining  his  passportfor  London:  it  was  agreed, 
therefore,  that  the  poor  little  boy  should  go  to  his 
,  native  land  with  him,  and  Captain  H***  wrote  let- 
ters ^  the  War  Office,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  also 
to  the  Marquess  of  Huntly,  (the  colonel  of  the  42nd 
regiment,)  on  the  subject.  Arriving  in  London  with 
his  little  orphan,  Mr.***  immediately  left  the  letters 
at  the  Horse  Guards  and  Richmond  House,  and  that 
same  evening  received  a  note,  intimating  that  the 
Duke  of  York  v/ould  be  liappy  to  see  him  and  his 
little  protegee  on  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock  ; 
accordingly  they  went  to  York  House  at  that  hour, 
and  were  very  graciously  received.  The  Duke  of 
York  condescendingly  conversed  with  the  ehild  in 
H    2 
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German  and  French,  both  of  which   languages,  as 
well  as  Spanish,  he  had  learnt  ;  the   first  he  had  ac- 
quired from  his  foster-father,  the  second  from  a  Saxon 
servant,  and  the  last  from  the  Spanish  woman.     His 
Koyal  Highness  was  altogether  so  much  pleased  with 
the  child,  and  so  affected  with  his  interesting  story, 
that  he  resolved  to  put  him  into  the  Military  Asylum, 
under  his   own  patronage.     He   had  about  this  time 
resigned  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  but  with 
that  humanity  and  condescension  for  which  his  Royal 
Highness   is  distinguished,    he  wrote   to   Sir  David 
Dundas,  drawing  his  notice  to  the  circumstance, with 
a  view  that  the  parties  might,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,   be   furnished  with  the   necessary  certificates, 
and    pursue    their  respective    interests.      At  length, 
notfiing  was  wanting  for  the   admission  of  the  child 
into  the  school  for  soldiers'  orphans,  but  a  certificate 
from  the  Marquess  of  Huntly  ;   when  Mr.  ***   and 
the   poor  little  fellow,  in  proceeding  one  morning  to 
Richmond  House  for  this   document,  overtook,  near 
the  Horse  Guards,  a   serjeant  of  the  42nd  regiment, 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  addressed  to  the  Marquess  of 
Huntly.     Under  an  impression   that  the  man  might 
give  him  some  information  which  would  assist  him  in 
his   interview  with  the  Marquess,  Mr.  *  *  *  inquired 
whether  he  had  served  in  the  late  campaign  in  Spain; 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then   asked  if 
he   knew  his  comrade,   Serjeant  M'Cullen,  who  was 
killed  at  Corunna  ?     The  man,  evidently  much   agi- 
tated, replied  that  he  knew  no  comrade  of  that  name 
killed   at  Corunna  ;    but   begged   to  know    why   the 
gentleman  asked  this  question?  "Because,"  said  Mr. 
***,  "  this  is  his  orphan  child,  whomi  found  in  Spain. 
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He  was  soon  interrupted  with  the  simple  but  emphatic 
exclamation  of,  "  Bless  your  honour,  sir,  I  am  the 
man!  its  ray  child!"  Then  turning  to  the  child, 
who  had  still  a  faint  recollection  of  his  father,  he  was 
deepl3r  affected.  The  feelings  of  each  party  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  It  afterwards 
proved,  that  the  unsealed  letter  which  the  soldier 
was  carrying  to  the  Marquess  of  Huntl3s  was  from 
Colonel  Stirling,  commanding  the  regiment,  then 
lying  at  Canterbury,  informing  him  that  Serjeant 
M'Culien  was  not  (as  supposed)  killed  at  Corunna, 
but  wounded,  and  got  safe  off;  and  that  he  iiad 
sent  the  man  to  London,  that  he  might  personally 
answer  anj'  questions  which  might  be  put  to  him. 
The  child  was  placed  in  the  Military  Asylum. 

GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

Mr.  Rosenhagen,  who  was  domestic  steward  of 
the  Duchess  of  Munster,  used  to  relate  as  a  fact, 
within  his  personal  knowledge,  that  when  the  Earl  of 
Nithsdale  made  his  escape  out  of  the  tower,  the 
night  before  he  was  to  be  executed,  the  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  went 
to  St.  James's  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,  and  to 
vindicate  himself  from  any  remissness  or  treachery  in 
his  conduct.  His  majesty  was  entertaining  himself 
with  a  select  party  of  the  nobility,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  lieutenant  gained  adniittance  ;  when, 
with  some  alarm  and  concern,  he  told  his  majesty 
that  he  had  some  ill  news  to  acquaint  him  with.  The 
king  said  directly,  '•  What!  is  the  city  on  iire,  or  is 
H   3 
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there  a  new  insurrection?"  He  said,  that  neither 
was  the  case,  but  told  his  majesty  of  ]SJithsd«,le's 
escape.  The  king  most  humanely  replied,  "  Is  that 
all  ?  It  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  and  what 
I  would  have  done  in  his  place.  And  pray,  Mr. 
Lieutenant,  be  not  too  diligent  in  searching  after  him, 
for  I  wish  for  no  man's  blood  !" 


HEROISM  OF  COMPASSION. 

On  the  26th  May,  Mr.  William  Tewksbury,  of 
Deer  Island,  and  his  son,  Abijah  R.  Tewksbury,  a  lad 
seventeen  years  old,  were  at  work  on  the  eastern 
part  of  Point  Shirley,  near  Winthorp's  Head.  About 
four  p.  ra.  a  boy  came  running  from  the  Point,  and 
informed  him  that  a  pleasure-boat  had  upset  in  a 
direction  between  Deer  Island  and  Long  Island. 
Without  waiting  for  farther  information,  he  imme- 
diately took  his  son  into  his  canoe,  set  a  small  fore- 
sail, and  run  through  Pulling's  Point  gut,  towards 
Broad  Sound.  The  wind  was  so  high,  that  with  the 
smallest  sail  the  canoe  nearly  buried  herself  under 
water.  Having  relieved  her,  he  stood  in  a  direction 
for  Long  Island,  nearly  half  a  mile,  without  discover- 
ing any  indication  of  the  object  of  his  search.  He 
then  observed  his  wife  and  children  on  the  beach  of 
Deer  Island,  running  towards  Sound  Point.  This 
induced  him  to  keep  on  the  same  course,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  discovered  the  heads  of  several  men  in 
the  water ;  and  as  they  rose  and  fell  on  the  sea,  he 
was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  there  were  more 
than  twenty  butfeting  the  waves,  and  contending 
against  death.     Being   perfectly  aware   of  the  little 
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burthen  and  very  slight  construction  of  his  canoe, 
which  was  one  of  the  smallest  class,  the  wind  blowing 
a  violent  gale,  his  apprehensions  for  his  son's  and  his 
own  safety,  had  almost  caused  him  to  desist  from 
the  extreme  peril  of  exposing  his  frail  bark  to  be 
seized  on  by  men  agonized  to  despair  in  the  last 
struggles  for  life.  He,  however,  prepared  for  the 
event,  took  in  his  sail,  rowed  among  the  drowning 
men,  with  a  fixed  determination  to  save  some,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  By  an  exertion  of  skill,  to 
be  equalled  only  by  an  aboriginal  chief  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  canoe,  he  succeeded  in  getting  seven  per- 
sons on  board;  and  was  attempting  to  save  the  eighth, 
when  his  son  exclaimed,  "  Father,  the  canoe  is  sink- 
ing—-we  shall  all  perish."  This  exclamation  calling 
his  raind  from  the  purpose  on  which  it  was  bent, 
exposed  to  him  his  most  perilous  situation.  Six  inches 
of  water  in  a  canoe;  nine  in  number  on  board  ;  the 
upper  part  of  her  gunwale  but  three  inches  above 
water ;  the  wind  high ;  a  heavy  sea  running,  and 
constantly  washing  on  board,  and  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  nearest  land.  That  7iine  might  even  have  a  chance 
of  being  saved,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  one  unfor- 
tunate man  hanging  on  the  stern  of  the  jolly  belong- 
ing to  the  pleasure  boat. 

Of  the  men  saved,  one  was  so  little  exhausted  that 
he  could  assist  in  baling;  another  could  sit  up;,  and 
the  others  lay  motionless,  and  apparently  lifeless,  on 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  There  not  being  room  to 
row,  Mr.  T.  had  no  alternative  but  to  paddle  before 
the  wind,  and  was  but  able  to  reach  the  extremity  of 
Sound  Point.  The  instant  she  struck,  she  filled  with 
water  from  the  violence  of  the  sea.     Exertions  were 
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still  necessary  to  save  the  five  helpless  men  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  giving  her  assistance  at 
this  time,  Mrs.  Tewksbury  was  much  injured  by  the 
convulsive  grasp  of  one  of  the  men,  apparently  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  They  were  all  conveyed  to 
Mr.  T.'s  house,  and  by  the  application  of  hot 
blankets,  tea,  and  medicine,  they  were  recovered. 
Four  did  not  recover,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  for 
more  than  three  hours.  Eleven  persons  were  in  the 
pleasure  boat  when  she  over-set,  two  of  whom  at- 
tempted to  swim  to  the  shore,  and  were  seen  by  the 
survivors  to  perish  thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the  boat. 
One  was  drowned  in  the  cabin.  After  landing  those 
saved,  Mr.  T.  returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
the  relief  of  the  man  left  on  the  jolly  boat.  He  was 
gone !  The  distance  from  the  place  where  Mr. 
Tewksbury  and  his  son  were  at  work,  to  the  place  of 
tlie  accident,  is  one  mile  and  a  half. 

The  above  facts  being  made  known  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Humane  Society  of  Kew  York,  they 
voted  that  seventy  dollars  in  money,  and  a  silver 
medal  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  with  suitable  in- 
scriptions, should  be  presented  Mr.  T.  ;  thirty-five 
dollars  to  his  son ;  twenty  dollars  to  Mrs.  Tewksbury  ; 
and  five  dollars  to  the  boy  who  ran  with  the  informa- 
tion of  the  boat  having  upset. 


FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS. 

It  is  a  fact  honourable  to  many  of  the  ancient 
elates,  that  the  care  of  the  government  was  directed 
at  an  early  period  to  exposed  and  deserted  children. 
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In  Greece  and  Rome,  means  were  not  only  pursued 
to  encourage  tlie  reception  and  education  of  exposed 
children,  by  assigning  them  as  property  to  those  who 
took  tliem  under  their  protection,  but  a  law  was  also 
made,  that  foundlings  who  were  not  received  by 
private  persons,  should  be  educated  at  the  public 
expense.  At  Thebes,  to  prevent  child  murder  and 
exposure,  it  was  ordained,  that  parents  who  could  not 
aft'ord  to  bring  up  their  children,  should  carry  their 
new-bom  babes  to  government,  who  committed  them 
into  tlie  hands  of  such  as  engaged  to  take  the 
best  care  of  them  for  the  least  money.  The  only 
ditierence  between  the  Thebau  customs  and  modern 
manners  is,  that  the  Theban  children  were  slaves  for 
life,  ^vhereas  ours  are  free  ;  for  the  manners  of  both 
were  the  same  in  other  respects.  The  humane  de- 
crees of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  merit  particular 
attention ;  first  for  Italy,  in  315 ;  and  second  for 
Africa,  in  322.  The  governments  in  those  countries 
were  directed  to  prevent  the  murder,  sale,  or  pawning 
of  children,  by  supplying  the  parents  with  money  to 
bring  them  up ;  which  money  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  public  treasury  or  magazines,  or  from  the 
emperor's  privy  purse,  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
necessaries.  «  This  measure  is  thought  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  feeling  manner  in  which  Lactantius 
described  the  situation  of  parents  to  that  emperor. 
After  these  decrees,  the  children  were  nursed  by  their 
parents.  But  it  seems,  there  were  at  Athens,  as  well 
as  Rome,  at  a  very  early  period,  public  receptacles 
for  such  children. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  by  a  particular  law,  anno 
529,  declared  foundlings   to  be  free,  denominating 
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them  brephotrophium,  from  0^i^oq,  a  child,  and  T^£(po, 
to  educate,  in  his  laws  respecting  them. 

That  orphans  were  provided  for  by  the  state,  as 
well  as  by  charitable  individuals,  has  been  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  an  ancient  document  that  was  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia,  in  the  year  1747. 
This  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  which  consists  of  a 
ponderous  copper  tablet,  five  feet  in  height,  and  ten 
in  breadth,  contains  an  inscription  of  more  than 
six  hundred  lines,  purporting  that  the  Emperor  Trajan 
had  laid  out  a  capital  of  1,044,000  sesterces,  on 
mortgage,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  which  was  to  be 
divided  monthly  among  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
boys,  and  thirty-four  girls,  born  in  wedlock,  and  two 
illegitimate  children,  belonging  to  the  community  of 
Velleia.  The  same  tablet  records  a  bequest  by  one 
Cornelius,  of  a  smaller  amount,  for  a  similar  purpose  ; 
but  it  makes  no  allusion  to  an  orphan-house  for  the 
reception  of  the  children,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  was  to  be  applied  ;  and,  indeed,  the  suras 
appear  much  too  moderate  to  have  been  intended  for 
their  entire  support.  The  amount  of  Trajan's  endow- 
ment for  the  orphans  of  Yeileia,  was  nominally 
equal  to  about  ^'8400  sterling. 

The  institution  of  public  receptacles  for  the  recep- 
tion of  foundlings  in  latter  ages,  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  charitable  donations  of  the  piously  dis- 
posed among  private  individuals. 

The  oldest  establishment  of  this  kind  found  in 
Germany,  is  one  at  Triers,  founded  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century.  Mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
life  of  a  legendary  saint,  called  St.  Goar.  The  chil- 
dren so  exposed  here,  were  placed  in  a  marble  couch 
before  the  church-door. 
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In  the  seventh  century,  there  were  siinilar  establish- 
ments at  Anjou  or  Angers,  in  France,  by  St.  Mag- 
nebodus,  subsequently  called  St.  JMainbeuf,  bishop 
of  that  place,  who  had  several  houses  built  for  their 
reception. 

At  Venice,  there  is  also  an  institution  for  found- 
lings, called  Delia  Pieta,  established  in  1380,  by  a 
Franciscan,  named  Petruccio. 

In  the  year  787,  an  arch-priest,  named  Datheus, 
erected  a  foundling  hospital  at  Milan,  at  his  own 
expense,  purposely-  to  stop  child  murder ;  in  this 
bouse  the  infants  received  all  necessaries,  till  they 
were  seven  years  old,  when  they  were  put  out  to 
learn  some  handicraft  employment.  It  is  said,  that 
it  was  usual  for  the  mothers  of  such  children  to 
strew  salt  between  their  clothes,  which  is  said  to  inti- 
mate that  the  infant  had  not  been  baptised,  or,  per- 
haps, that  it  had  not  been  purified  by  water. 

In  1070,  there  was  established  at  Montpelier,  a 
religious  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Oliver  de  la 
Trau,  tlie  members  of  which  called  themselves  hos- 
pitatarii  sive  spiriUts :  one  object  of  their  order  was, 
generally  to  take  care  of  the  poor  ;  and  for  such  little 
exposed  unfortunates,  to  provide  education  and  other 
necessaries.  In  a  short  time,  this  order  spread  itself 
into  many  countries.  Among  other  places,  there  was 
established  a  foundation  in  Rome  ;  after  confirmation 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1198,  an  ^elegant  mansion 
was  obtained  for  their  establishment. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  built  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  Einbeck,  begun  by  Duke  Albert,  in  l!274. 
Alms  were  collected  for  its  support,  and  patents 
granted  ;  but  this  house  was  different  from  all  others 
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of  the  same  kind,  inasrauch  as  it  provided  for  poor 
foreigners,  as  well  as  indigent  natives ;  and  reeeived 
orphans  and  foundlings,  of  whom  it  took  care  till 
they  grew  up.  An  hospital,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  built  at  Mureraberg  by  a  rich  citizen, 
named  Conrad  Heinz,  surnamed  Der  Grosse ;  and  , 
completed  in  1341,  for  the  reception  of  poor  preg- 
nant women,  and  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
their  children.  It  was  a  rule  in  this  house,  that  the 
day  of  the  birth  or  reception  of  each  child,  should 
be  recorded  ;  so  that  if  it  should  ever  have  the  ability 
to  pay  for  the  expences  it  had  incurred,  a  standard 
might  be  aftorded,  to  estimate  the  general  charge. 

In  England,  there  is  a  splendid  hospital  for  found- 
lings, which  was  proposed  to  have  been  established 
seventeeii  years  before  it  actually  took  j)lace,  from 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  benevolent 
founder,  Captain  Thomas  Coram  ;  so  that  it  was  not 
founded  until  about  the  year  1739,  or  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  King  George  II. 


PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

In  the  year  1785,  Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick, 
son  of  the  reigning  duke,  lost  his  life  in  endeavouring 
to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  that  was  over- 
flowed by  the  Oder,  which  had  burst  its  banks  in 
several  places,  and  carried  away  houses,  bridges,  and 
every  thing  that  opposed  its  progress.  This  amiablti 
prince  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  river,  when  a 
woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  beseeching  him  to 
give  orders  to  some  persons  to  go  and  rescue  her 
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children,  whom,  bewildered  by  the  sudden  danger, 
she  had  left  behind  in  the  house.  Some  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  same  place,  were  also  calling  out  for 
help.  The  prince  endeavoured  to  procure  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  but  none  could  be  found  to  venture 
across  the  river,  although  he  offered  large  sums  of 
money,  and  promised  to  share  the  danger.  At  last, 
moved  by  tlie  cries  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  the  suburbs,  and  being  led  by  the  sensibility  of 
his  disposition,  he  took  the  resolution  of  going  to 
their  assistance  himself.  Those  who  were  about 
hijD,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  hazardous 
enterprise  ;  but  touched  to  the  soul  by  the  distress  of 
these  miserable  people,  he  noblv  replied,  "  What  am 
1  more  than  either  you  or  they  ?  1  am  a  man  like 
yourselves,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  attended  to  here, 
but  the  voice  of  humanity."  Unshaken,  therefore, 
in  his  resolution,  and  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  he 
immediately  embarked  with  three  watermen  in  a 
small  boat,  and  crossed  the  river ;  the  boat  did  not 
want  more  than  three  lengths  of  the  bank,  when  it 
struck  against  a  tree,  and  in  an  instant  they  all, 
together  with  the  boat,  disappeared.  A  few  minutes 
after,  the  prince  rose  again,  and  supported  himself  a 
short  time  b^'  taking  hold  of  a  tree  ;  but  the  violence 
of  the  current  soon  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  never 
appeared  more.  The  boatmen,  more  fortunate,  were 
all  saved,  and  the  prince  alone  became  the  victim  of 
his  humanity. 
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ANTICIPATION. 

After  Quin  Lad  left  the  stage,  Ryan  once  requested 
him  to  repeat  his  performance  of  Falstaff,  for  his 
benefit ;  in  answer  to  which,  tlie  veteran  actor  wrote 
the  following  laconic  epistle.  "  Dear  Ryan,  I  would 
play  for  you  if  I  could  ;  but  1  will  not  whistle  for 
you.  I  have  willed  you  a  thousand  pounds.  If  you 
want  money,  you  may  have  it,  and  save  my  executors 
trouble.  "james  quin." 

In  a  similar  manner,  this  benevolent  actor  antici- 
pated a  bequest  of  <^100,  which  he  had  made  to  the 
author  of  the  Seasons  3  and  by  this  means  relieved 
Thomson,  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  exigency. 


BISHOP  SQUIRE. 

A  living  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  the  gift  of  Squire, 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  becoming  vacant,  a  noble- 
man wrote  a  letter  to  him,  strongly  recommending  a 
gentleman  to  the  appointment,  and  promising  his  own 
interest  and  that  of  his  friends  in  behalf  of  the 
bishop,  at  all  times.  Before  the  bishop  returned  an 
answer  to  the  nobleman,  a  poor  curate,  miserably 
dressed,  came  to  the  bishop's  house  at  Aberguilly, 
and  sent  in  a  letter  to  his  lordship,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  a  wife  and  five  children  ;  that  his  income 
was  only  twelve  pounds  a  year,  and  therefore  they 
wanted  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  that  he  had 
no  friend  to  recommend  him,  but  hearing  of  the 
goodness  of  his  lordship's  heart,  and  his  generosity, 
lie  was  come  to  petition  his  lordship  for  the  vacant 
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living.  The  bishop  ordered  him  in,  gave  him  a  dinner, 
which  he  much  needed,  for  lie  had  walked  upwards 
of  twenty  Welsh  miles ;  required  a  certificate  of  his 
good  behaviour,  which  he  produced  ;  found  him 
qualified  for  the  office  ;  and  not  only  presented  him 
with  the  living,  but  also  gave  him  money  to  discharge 
the  expences  of  induction. 


DR.  FOTHERGILL. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  whose  attachment  to  botany 
was  a  leading  feature  in  his  character,  having  noticed 
a  spot  of  land  suitable  for  a  garden,  on  the  Surry 
side  of  the  Thames,  uhich  was  to  dispose  of,  agreed 
for  the  price.  One  obstacle  alone  remained,  to  make 
it  his  own.  It  was  let  to  a  tenant  at  will,  whose  little 
family  subsisted  on  its  produce,  and  whose  misery  was 
inevitable,  had  he  expelled  him  from  his  fruitful 
soil.  The  moment  Dr.  Fothergill  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  he  broke  oft"  the 
bargain,  saying,  that  "  nothing  could  ever  aiford  gra- 
tification to  him,  which  entailed  misery  on  another ;" 
and  when  he  relinquished  this  projected  Eden,  he 
made  the  family  a  present  of  the  intended  purchase 
money,  which  enabled  them  to  become  proprietors, 
\^  here  they  had  formerly  only  been  tenants  at  will. 

Captain  Carver,  a  name  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  misery,  as  well  as  by  his  travels  in  jSorth  America, 
was  reduced  by  long  continued  want,  to  great  indi- 
gence. Disease,  its  natural  consequence,  gave  him 
access  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  who,  as  often  as  he  applied 
for  medical  relief,  accompanied  his  prescription  with 
a  liberal  donation.  But  Captain  Carver  was  not  an 
I  2 
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importunate  solicitor.  The  mind  not  hardened  by 
familiarity  of  refusal,  or  that  has  not  acquired  by 
frequent  struggles  the  art  of  suppressing  its  emotions, 
possesses  that  diffidence  which  is  the  inseparable 
associate  of  worth.  Between  diffidence  and  want, 
many  were  the  struggles  of  Captain  Carver  ;  but  over- 
come, at  length,  by  repeated  acts  of  the  doctor's  genero- 
sity?, a  fear  of  becoming  troublesome  to  his  benefactor, 
determined  him  to  prefer  that  want,  rather  than 
continue  what  he  conceived  intrusive.  Death  soon 
released  him.  When  his  fate  was  communicated 
to  the  doctor,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  1  had  known  his 
distress,  he  should  not  thus  have  died." 


PRIVATEERING. 

During  the  war  with  France  in  1780,  Mr.  Fox,  a 
merchant  of  Falmouth,  had  a  share  in  a  ship,  which 
the  other  owners  determined  to  fit  out  as  a  letter  of 
marque,  very  much  against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  a  Quaker.  The  ship  had  the  fj;ood  fortune 
to  take  two  French  merchantmen,  and  the  share  of 
the  prize  money  which  fell  to  Mr.  Fox,  was  o£l500. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox  sent  his  son  (who 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  physician  to  the  Bristol 
Infirmary,)  to  Paris,  with  the  oflSOO,  whicli  he  faith- 
fully refunded  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  captured. 
The  young  gentleman,  to  discover  the  owners,  was 
obliged  to  advertize  for  them  in  the  Paris  papers. 
In  consequence  of  this  advertisement,  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  small  village  near  Nismes,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  acquainting  him  that  a  society 
of  Quakers  was  established  in  that   remote  part  of 
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France,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  families ; 
tiiat  they  were  so  much  struck  with  this  rare  in- 
stance of  generosity  in  one  of  their  sect,  that  they 
were  desirous  to  open  a  correspondence  with  him  in 
England  ;  which  immediately  commenced. 

This  society  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Albigenses,  against  whom  several  persecuting 
crusades  were  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
They  were  known  to  have  continued  in  the  same 
place  for  upwards  of  a  century,  without  maintaining 
a  correspondence  with  any  other  society. 


DUKE  OF  NIVERNOIS. 

When  the  Duke  of  Xivemois  was  ambassador  in 
England,  he  was  going  down  to  Lord  Townsheud's 
seat  in  Norfolk,  on  a  private  visit,  quite  in  dishabille, 
and  with  only  one  servant;  when  he  was  obliged, 
from  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  to  stop  at  a  farm- 
house in  the  way.  The  master  of  the  house  was  a 
clergyman,  who  to  a  poor  curacy,  added  the  care 
of  a  few  scholars,  and  gained,  in  all,  about  o£80  a 
year,  with  which  he  had  to  maintain  a  wife  and  six 
children. 

When  the  duke  alighted,  the  clergyman,  not 
knowing  his  rank,  begged  him  to  come  in  and  dry 
himself.  His  Excellency  accepted  the  otFer,  borrowed 
a  pair  of  old  worsted  stockings  and  slippers,  and 
otherwise  warmed  himself  by  a  good  fire.  After  some 
conversation,  the  duke  observed  an  old  chess  board 
hanging  up  ;  and  as  he  was  passionately  fond  of  that 
gan\e,  he  asked  the  parson  whether  he  could  play  ? 
I  3 
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His  host  answered,  that  he  could  tolerahly,  but  found 
it  difficult  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  find  an  anta 
gonist.  "  I'm  your  man,"  says  the  duke.  "With 
all  my  heart," rejoins  the  parson  ;  "  and  if  you'll  stay 
and  take  pot  luck,  I'll  try  if  I  can't  beat  you."  The 
day  still  continuing  rainy,  the  duke  accepted  his 
offer ;  when  the  parson  played  so  much  better,  that 
he  won  every  game.  The  duke,  far  from  fretting 
at  this,  was  highly  pleased  to  meet  a  man  who  could 
give  him  such  entertainment  at  his  favourite  game. 
He  accordingly  enquired  into  the  state  of  his  family 
affairs  ;  and  just  taking  a  memorandum  of  his  host's 
address,  without  discovering  his  title,  thanked  him, 
and  left  him. 

Some  months  passed  over  without  the  clergyman 
thinking  any  thing  of  his  visitor  ;  when  one  evening 
a  footman  in  a  laced  livery  rode  up  to  the  door,  and 
presented  him  with  the  following  billet : 

"  The  Duke  of  Nivemois'  compliments  wait   on 

the  Rev.  Mr. ;  and  as  a  remembrancer  for  the 

good  drubbing  he  received  from  him  at  chess,  and 
the  hospitality  he  shewed  him  on  a  late  occasion, 
begs  that  he  will  accept  of  the  living  of  — —  (worth 
o£400  a  year),  and  wait  on  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for  the 
same." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  honest  parson  could 
imagine  the  letter  any  thing  more  than  a  joke,  and 
he  was  actually  not  for  going  to  town  to  wait  on  the 
premier ;  but  his  wife  insisting  on  his  making  the 
trial,  he  came  to  London,  and  to  his  unspeakable 
satisfaction,  found  the  contents  of  the  duke's  note 
literally  true. 
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VOLTAIRE. 

There  are  some  men  (observes  Rochefoucault)  who 
ivould  not  dare  to  appear  enemies  of  virtue  ;  but 
•when  they  wish  to  persecute,  they  deny  its  existence. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  enemies  of  Voltaire,  whose 
benevolent  actions  were  all  attributed  to  his  vanity  ; 
although  it  was  notorious,  that  every  man  in  distress 
applied  to  his  bounty  ;  that  he  delighted  in  assisting 
the  wretched  in  whatever  situation  of  life  they  might 
be  placed  ;  and  that  in  the  obscurity  of  his  retreat, 
he  was  continually  performing  good  actions. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Sirven 
and  Galas,  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  every  one 
the  active  beneficence  of  Voltaire  ;  nor  must  we  omit 
his  interference  for  the  fifteen  thousand  slaves  of  the 
Monks  of  St.  Claude,  whom  he  contributed  to  render 
free  and  happy  ;  his  manufactory  of  watches,  which 
was  formed  as  an  asylum  for  those  who  wished  to 
escape  the  broils  and  persecutions  at  Geneva ;  or  his 
rescuing  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  the  estate  of 
six  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Crassi.  There  are 
several  other  instances  of  his  generosity,  which  though 
less  known,  are  equally  commendable. 

A  labourer,  who  was  neither  connected  with  nor 
dependant  on  Voltaire,  had  lost  a  law-suit  at  the 
parliament  of  Besanpon,  which  entirely  ruined  him. 
In  his  despair,  he  came  with  his  wife  to  implore  the 
charity  of  Voltaire,  who  en_[oyed  all  over  France  a 
character  for  liberality  ;  and  the  assistance  he  wanted, 
was  to  have  the  decision  set  aside.  Voltaire,  atFected 
by  his  story,  took  the  papers  of   the  proceedings,  and 
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delivered  them  to  M.  Christin,  his  steward  ;  who, 
after  having  given  them  a  careful  perusal,  was  of 
opinion  that  tbese  unhappy  people  had  lost  a  good 
cause,  and  that  the  nullity  of  the  proceedings  left 
hope  in  an  appeal.  At  this  intelligence,  Voltaire 
went  into  his  study,  and  returned,  bearing  in  the  lap 
of  his  dressing  gown  three  bags  of  a  thousand  francs 
each.  "  There,"  said  he  to  the  unfortunate  labourer, 
"  is  something  to  compensate  you  for  the  wrongs  you 
have  suffered  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  fresh  law-suit 
would  be  a  source  of  new  trouble  to  you  ;  and  if  you 
are  wise,  you  will  go  to  law  no  more.  If  you  wish 
to  establish  yourself  on  my  property,  I  will  take  care 
of  you." 

When  Voltaire  was  informed  of  the  distress  of  a 
young  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Corneille,  he  took 
her  into  his  house,  and  treated  her  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  father.  She  had  passed  her  infancy  in  a  small 
village  with  her  mother,  employed  in  making  osier 
baskets,  which  the  father  sold  at  the  market  at  Evreux. 
They  were,  however,  obliged  to  go  to  Paris,  and  for 
a  long  time  lingered  in  want;  until  assuming  the  name 
of  Corneille,  they  interested  a  company  of  actors, 
who  gave  tliem  the  benefit  of  a  representation  of 
Rodagune,  which  served  to  pay  their  immediate  debts. 

This  relief  was  only  temporary  ;  and  Voltaire  was 
applied  to  in  behalf  of  this  family.  He  instantly 
adopted  Mademoiselle  Corneille  ;  and  while  Madame 
Denis  was  occupied  in  giving  her  education,  Voltaire 
made  arrangements  for  her  future  establishment  in 
life.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  works  of  Corneille,  which  had  been  long 
wanted  lo  facilitate  their  perusal  for  foreigners.     A 
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subscription  was  opened  for  the  work,  to  which  ahnost 
all  the  nobility  and  crowned  heads  of  Europe  lent 
their  assistance- 


THE  CAPTIVE'S  FRIEND. 

During  one  of  the  wars  in  India,  Major  Gowdie 
became  Tippoo's  prisoner,  and  was  confined  with 
many  other  gentlemen  in  Bangalore,  where  they 
suffered  every  species  of  insult,  hardship,  and  barba- 
rity. A  humane  and  beneficent  butcher,  whose  busi- 
ness led  him  often  to  the  prison,  saw  and  felt  for  their 
sufferings,  for  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  clothes 
and  robbed  of  their  money  before  they  were  confined. 
It  would  have  cost  the  butcher  his  ears  at  least,  and 
perhaps  his  life,  had  he  discovered  an}'  symptoms  of 
pity  for  the  prisoners  before  his  countrymen.  Tliey 
were  allowed  only  one  seer  of  rice,  and  a  pice  or  half- 
penny per  day,  for  their  subsistence ;  but  the  butcher 
contrived  to  relieve  their  necessities.  Upon  opening 
the  sheeps'  heads  which  they  frequently  bought  of 
him  for  food,  they  were  astonished  to  find  pagodas 
in  them.  In  passing  the  yard  of  their  prison,  he 
often  gave  them  abusive  language,  and  threw  balls 
of  clay  or  dirt  at  them,  as  if  to  testify  his  hatred  or 
contempt  ;  but  on  breaking  the  balls,  they  always 
found  that  they  contained  a  supply  of  money  for 
their  relief;  and  this  did  he  frequently  for  a  long 
time,  until  the  prisoners  were  released. 

In  the  following  war,  Major  Gowdie  was  destined 
to  attack  Bangalore ;  and  he  had  not  long  entered 
the  breach,  when  he  saw  and  recollected  his  friend 
the  butcher.     He  ran  with  eagerness  to  embrace  hin^. 
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saved  him  from  the  carnage,  and  led  him  to  a  place 
of  safety.  The  transports  of  tlie  two  generous  souls 
at  their  meeting,  gave  the  most  pleasing  sensations 
to  all  who  beheld  them  ;  it  softened  the  rage  of  the 
soldiers,  and  made  the  thirst  of  blood  give  wa}'  to 
the  soft  emotions  of  humanity. 


SINGULAR  RECOGNITION. 

During  the  siege  of  Kuddalore,  in  1783,  tlie 
French  commander,  M.  De  Bassy,  having  received 
a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  the  fleet  of  M.  De 
Suffrein,  determined  to  make  a  sortie,  which  was 
unsuccessful.  In  the  number  of  the  wounded  pri- 
soners which  he  l<ft  in  the  power  of  the  English, 
there  was  a  young  French  serjeant,  who  by  his  inter- 
esting manner  of  expressing  himself,  and  by  his 
conduct,  drev/  so  strongly  the  attention  of  Colonel 
Wangenheim,  who  commanded  the  Hanoverian  troops 
in  the  service  of  England,  that  he  caused  him  to 
be  brought  to  his  tent,  where- he  was  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  care,  until  his  cure  and  exchange. 

Some  years  ago,  when  General  Bemad otte  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Hanover,  General  Wan- 
genheim, accompanied  by  many  officers,  went  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  \V  hen  he  was  presented  to  the  Freucli 
general,  he  informed  him  that  he  had  served  in  the 
Indies  before  Kuddalore.  Bernadotte  said  he  had 
served  there  also  ;  "  and  do  you  not  recollect,"  pur- 
sued he,  "  a  wounded  serjeant,  whom  you  took  under 
your  protection  during  the  siege  ?"  The  general,  after 
some  reflection,  said,  "yes,  I  remember  that  adventure. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  talents.     I  liave  never 
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heard  from  him  since.  1  should  be  deligtiled  to  hear 
from  him."  "  That  young  serjeant,"  replied  Beniadotte, 
"is  the  same  person  who  now  has  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining you,  who  esteems  himself  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge here  publicly,  all  that  he  owes  to  you,  and  who 
will  suffer  no  occasion  to  pass  by  of  manifesting  to 
General  Wangenheim,  how  grateful  he  is  to  him  for 
his  kindness." 

COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK. 

The  celebrated  Countess  of  Warwick  always  de- 
voted a  third  part  of  her  income  to  charitable  purposes. 
It  was  to  her  a  grateful  occupation  to  inquire  after 
and  relieve  the  wants  of  those  -who  were  suffering 
within  the  circle  of  her  benevolent  influence.  There 
was  no  description  of  human  misery  which  she  did 
not  endeavour  to  alleviate.  She  sought  for  those 
who  were  unable  to  work,  but  ashamed  to  beg  ;  and 
many  a  poor  widow,  deserted  orphan,  and  fallen 
family  pining  in  obscurity,  were  thus  unexpectedly 
relieved  ;  often  when  assured  of  their  merit,  she 
would  suddenly  advance  them  from  the  very  depths  of 
poverty,  and  realize  hopes  which  had  long  subsided. 

Foreigners  who  had  fled  to  England  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  ;  young  persons  of  promising 
abilities,  but  inefficient  means  ;  destitute  ministers 
of  various  denominations  ;  and  deserving  individuals 
whose  incomes  were  insufficient  for  their  support, 
always  found  in  the  Countess  of  Warwick  a  muni- 
ficent protectress.  Not  only  her  mansion  and  table, 
but  her  confidence  and  advice,  were  open  to  all  who 
shared  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  in  the 
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humblest  classes  of  society,  if  any  were  sick  or  dis- 
tressed, their  first  application  was  to  tliis  excellent 
countess.  In  her  regard  and  compassion  towards 
the  indigent,  a  convenient  house  was  erected,  both 
at  her  residence  in  London  and  in  the  country,  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
when  assembled  for  the  receipt  of  her  usual  bounty. 
Twice  in  the  week,  bread  and  beef  were  provided 
for  the  poor  of  four  parishes  ;  and  in  her  will,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  other  charities,  she  ordered  that 
the  same  should  be  continued  for  four  months  after 
her  death,  and  that  one  hundred  pounds  should  be 
distributed  among  them. 


DUCHESS  OF  QUEEN SBERRY. 

The  last  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  of  an  ec- 
centric, but  of  a  benevolent,  disposition.  She  once- 
sent  for  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bellamy,  a  few  days- 
before  that  fixed  for  her  benefit ;  but  refused  to  see 
her,  because  she  was  dressed  in  a  silk  gown,  and  went 
in  a  chair;  but  notwithstanding,  she  engaged  almost 
all  the  boxes  at  the  benefit ;  and  on  the  morning  after^ 
presented  her  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  guineas, 
a  bill  of  considerable  value,  and  sent  her  home  in 
her  own  coach. 


PARENTAL  SOVEREIGN. 

In  the  year  1601,  and  1603,  Russia  experienced 
great  scarcity,  and  provisions  were  extremely  dear. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  want  of  intelligence, 
prevented  the  application  of  remedies  suitable  to  the 
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circumstance  ;  but  Boris  Godounof,  tlie  Czar,  in  this 
crisis  shewed  himself  the  true  father  of  his  people. 
He  employed  thousands  in  erecting  large  stone 
buildings,  furnishing  every  thing  that  was  necessary, 
and  giving  them  wages  correspondent  to  the  incrensed 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  he  distributed 
thirty  thousand  roubles  daily  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  He  at  the  same  time  compelled  the  boyars  to 
let  him  have  the  overplus  of  their  magazines  at  half 
price,  to  give  to  the  poor.  Those  who,  notwith- 
standing his  care,  perished  in  this  dreadful  calamity, 
were  interred  at  his  own  expense. 

THE  CZAR  ALEXIS. 

Alexis,  Czar  of  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  so  humane,  that  he  never  sub- 
scribed his  name  to  a  sentence  of  death  without 
shedding  tears.  "  I  am  not  a  sovereign,"  said  he  one 
day  to  his  confidential  minister,  "  to  destroy  my 
subjects  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  preserve  them,  and 
to  show  mercy  to  all  who  have  not  been  convicted  of 
embruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
creatures."  At  this  moment,  a  favourite  laid  before 
him  an  order  for  the  execution  of  a  deserter;  he 
wrote  at  the  bottom,  "  I  giant  his  pardon,"  and  signed 
it  with  his  name. 


EMPRESS  CATHERINE. 

During  the  residence  of  Count  d'Artois  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  he  received  every  description  of  attention 
and  politeness  from  the  sovereign  he  had  come  to 
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visit ;  as  Catherine  was  anxious  to  show  him  that 
peculiar  benevolence  which  a  sensible  raind  feels  for 
misfortune. 

Being  afterwards  about  to  return  to  England,  the 
empress  ordered  a  frigate  to  be  fitted  up  in  a  magni- 
ficent manner  for  bis  conveyance  ;  and  the  night 
before  his  departure,  she  sent  him  forty  thousand 
roubles  in  money,  and  a  case  filled  with  watches  and 
other  jewellery.  The  present  was  accompanied  with 
the  folio  wing  delicate  note.  "  On  the  eve  of  quitting  this 
country,  your  royal  highness  will  no  doubt  be  desirous 
to  make  small  presents  to  those  who  have  attended 
you  during  your  residence  here ;  but  as  you  know, 
sir,  that  1  h-ive  prohibited  all  comuierce  and  com- 
munication with  France,  you  will  seek  such  trities  in 
vain  in  this  city  ;  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  all 
Russia,  except  in  my  cabinet.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
your  royal  higimess  will  accept  these  from  your 
affectionate  friend." 


EXTRAORDINARY  DONATION. 

When  the  Empress  Catherine  founded  the  hospital 
for  foundlings  at  Moscuw,  a  person  unknown  sent  a 
box  containing  fifty  thousand  roubles  to  the  president 
of  this  establishment,  accompanied  with  these  words  : 
"  He  who  takes  the  liberty  to  offer  this  to  M.  de 
Betski,  will  have  completely  obtained  his  desire,  if  by 
means  of  this  gift,  Russia  shall,  at  some  future  day, 
have  one  reasonable  subject,  one  happy  man,  one 
virtuous  citizen." 
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THE  PATRIARCH  NICOX. 

The  celebrated  Nicon,  the  Patriarch  of  Russia  in 
1652,  was  remarkable  for  his  beneficence.  In  time 
of  scarcity,  the  poor  flocked  in  crowds  to  partake  of 
his  bounty  ;  and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  distribute  bread  and  money.  He  built  four  hos- 
pitals at  Novogorod ;  one  for  the  infirm  ;  another  for 
widows;  a  third  for  orphans  ;  and  a  fourth  for  those 
who  were  without  the  means  of  subsistence. 


ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 

The  annals  of  the  world  scarcely  furnish  an 
instance  of  such  a  benefactor  to  humanity  as  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  He  was  the  son  of  a  day  labourer 
in  Gascony  ;  and  when  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Tunis,  where  he 
continued  two  years  a  slave.  Having  escaped  into 
France,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  unhappy  persons  con- 
demned to  the  gallies.  The  reform  which  heetfected, 
the  decent  and  resigned  demeanour  which  he  pro- 
duced in  them,  and  the  alleviation  of  their  sufi'erings 
which  his  charitable  exertions  in  their  favour  ob- 
tained, were  truly  surprising.  On  one  occasion,  a 
poor  young  man  having  for  a  single  act  of  smuggling 
been  condemned  to  the  gallies  for  three  years,  com- 
plained to  him  in  such  moving  terms  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  of  the  distress  to  which  it  would  reduce  his  wife 
and  infant  children,  that  St.  A'incent  substituted  him- 
self in  his  place,  and  worked  in  the  gallies  eight 
K    2 
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months,  chained  by  the  leg  to  the  oar.  The  fact  was 
then  discovered,  and  he  was  ransomed.  This  circum- 
stance was  judicially  proved,  and  he  always  retained 
in  one  of  his  legs  a  soreness  from  the  chain  which  he 
had  worn. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  established  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Paris ;  and  by  a  single  speech  which  he 
made  for  it  in  a  moment  of  distress,  he  raised  an 
instant  subscription  of  forty  thousand  French  livres. 
In  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  several  thousand  German 
soldiers,  who  had  been  seduced  by  great  promises  into 
the  army  of  the  Fronde,  were  placed  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  war  proving  unsuccessful  to 
those  who  had  engaged  them,  they  were  abandoned, 
and  left  to  perish.  St.  Vincent  stirred  up  such  a 
general  spirit  of  charity  in  their  behalf,  as  enabled 
him  to  provide  for  their  immediate  subsistence, 
and  to  send  them  back  clothed  and  fed  to  their 
own  country.  The  calamities  of  the  same  war  were 
terrible  in  Champagne,  Picardy,  Lorraine,  and  Artois; 
and  a  year  of  great  scarcity  coming  on,  famine  and 
pestilence  ensued ;  numbers  perished  of  hunger, 
and  their  bodies  lay  unburied.  Information  of  this 
scene  of  woe  being  carried  to  St.  Vincent,  he  raised  a 
subscription  of  twelve  millions  of  French  money,  and 
applied  it  for  the  relief  of  the  wretched  objects. 
These,  and  a  multitude  of  other  acts  of  beneficence 
were  proved  on  his  canonization  by  Pope  Clement 
XII. ;  and  Bossuet,  in  his  letter  of  solicitation,  dwells 
on  them  v/ith  great  eloquence. 
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DESTITUTE  NOBILITY, 

A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  new  scliool 
at  Toula  in  Russia,  a  woman  badly  dressed,  witli  two 
children,  whose  tattered  garments  denoted  great  indi- 
gence, threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  governor,  and 
offered  him  a  paper.  "  Here,"  said  she,  sobbing,  "  is 
the  diploma  of  the  nobility  of  my  husband,  who  is 
dead  from  chagrin  and  misery ;  receive  ray  children ; 
the  emperor  is  just— your  heart  is  good ;  have  pity 
on  these  poor  orphans.  I  should  die  in  peace,  if  I 
were  sure  they  would  be  placed  in  the  new  school." 
The  infants  lifted  their  eyes  in  supplication  to  the 
magistrate,  who  was  much  affected  with  the  scene  ;  he 
raised  the  mother,  and  placing  her  by  his  side,  em- 
braced the  children,  received  them  as  pupils  of  Alex- 
ander, and  ordered  the  uniform  of  the  institution  to 
be  given  to  them. 


GENEROUS  BEQUEST. 

When  M.  Bouvant  was  given  over  by  the  phy- 
sicians, he  sent  for  his  old  friend  the  Abb6  Blanchet, 
to  whom  he  said,  "  From  the  character  I  know  you  to 
have,  you  will  always  be  poor ;  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance, my  friend,  that  I  caimot  live  long,  and  when 
I  am  dead,  what  will  become  of  you?"  The  Abbe 
wished  to  repl^,  but  the  sick  man  taking  advantage 
of  his  condition,  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  dictated 
his  last  orders.  "  My  will  is,  that  you  enjoy  the 
interest  of  ten  thousand  crowns  which  I  have  earned, 
for  your  life.     Don't  make  any  difficulties,  the  prin- 
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cipal  will  return  to  my  family."  M.  Bouvant  re- 
covered. Sometime  afterwards,  the  Abbe  related  this 
trait  to  the  Duchesse  d'Aumont ;  who  was  so  delighted, 
that  she  urged  him  to  tell  it  her  again.  "  Why, 
madam,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  what  I  have  related  is 
nothing  to  what  followed  ;  for  when  my  poor  Bouvant 
was  recovered,  I  found  him  quite  sorry  that  he  was 
well." 


COSSACK  FEELING. 

After  the  conclusion  of  a  sanguinary  engagement 
between  the  French,  and  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow^, 
in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  Cossacks  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  a  soft  moaning  that  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  immense  abyss  beneath  the  Pont  de 
Diable.  Stepping  to  the  brink,  he  called,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer ;  yet  the  moaning  continued;  without 
deliberation,  the  honest  Cossack  began  to  descend  from 
one  ledge  of  the  rock  to  the  other,  the  depth  of  above 
two  hundred  feet,  when  he  discovered  a  French  officer 
wounded,  and  almost  dying  on  the  ground.  The  task 
of  humanity  is  understood  bj'  all  men  in  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  earth,  without  the  use  of  words.  The 
rude  inhabitant  of  the  Don,  or  the  Dneiper,  lost  no 
time  in  relieving  the  distress  even  of  an  enemy.  The 
sick  man  being  too  much  wounded  to  make  use  of  his 
legs,  the  Cossack  disencumbered  himself  of  his  arras, 
took  him  upon  his  back,  and  began  to  ascend  with  his 
burden.  He  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  piece  of  rock 
which  he  thought  secure,  giving  way,  he  rolled  down 
an  immense  distance,  and  cut  his  leg  very  severely;  but 
regardless  of  streaming  blood,  he  once  more  attempted 
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to  mount  (lie  ascent,  and  at  length  succeeded  with 
infinite  trouble  in  his  generous  purpose.  The  officer 
on  duty  highly  commended  this  noble  action,  and 
took  care  of  the  wounded  man,  who  was  quartered  at 
Hanz;  and  after  his  recovery,  frequently  related 
this  incident  with  the  strongest  emotions  of  gra- 
titude. 


ISLE  OF  MAN. 

It  is  a  proverb  among  the  hospitable  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  that  "  when  one  poor  man  relieves 
another,  God  himself  laughs  for  joy."  Poor's  rates, 
and  most  other  parochial  rates,  are  unknown;  and  there 
is  not  in  the  whole  Island  eitlier  hospital,  workhouse, 
or  house  of  correction,  though  in  ever}-  parish  there 
is  at  least  one  charity  school,  and  often  a  small 
library.  A  collection  is  made,  as  in  Scotland,  after 
the  morning  service  of  every  Sunday,  fur  tiie  relief  of 
such  poor  of  the  parish  as  are  thought  deserving  of 
charity.  The  donation  is  optional,  but  it  is  usual 
for  every  one  to  give  something. 


LYCURGUS. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  reformer  and  legislator, 
throug  hwhose  wise  institutions  the  Spartan  republic  so 
long  flourished,  had  an  eye  beat  out  in  a  sedition  which 
was  raised  against  him  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
his  laws.  When  the  tumult  was  appeased,  the  man 
who  had  given  him  the  blow  was  brought  to  him  a 
prisoner,  in  order  that  he  might  inflict  upon  him  such 
punishment  as  he  should  think  proper.    But  Lycurgus 
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instead  of  doing  tlie  fellow  the  least  injury,  took  him 
into  his  family,  nnd  made  him  one  of  his  disciples  in 
the  rules  of  virtue  and  good  morality.  Having  kept 
him  thus  for  about  a  year,  he  brought  him  publicly 
into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  exhibited  him 
for  an  example  of  as  much  virtue  then,  as  he  had 
been  before  of  every  vice.  This,  says  he,  is  the  man 
that  came  under  my  care,  proud,  outrageous,  and  dis- 
sipated ;  behold,  I  restore  him  again  to  the  commimity, 
humble,  gentle,  regular,  and  altogether  fit  to  do  the 
republic  service. 


ARCHBISHOP  MOORE. 

Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  curate  of  Brackley  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, where  at  that  time  resided  a  plumber  of 
the  name  of  Watts,  who,  having  a  comfortable  in- 
dependence, kept  an  open  table  every  market-day 
for  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  and  clergy.  Amongst 
his  guests  on  such  occasions  was  Mr.  Moore ;  who 
ceasing  to  be  frequent  in  his  visits,  Mr.  Watts  inquired 
the  cause  ;  the  reply  was,  "  Mr.  Watts,  I  am  at  this 
time  ten  pounds  in  your  debt,  which  I  am  unable  to 
pay,  and  I  feel  a  little  delicacy  in  intruding  on  your 
hospitable  table."  Mr.  Watts  begged  he  would  not 
give  it  a  thought,  but  come  as  usual ;  adding,  that  he 
had  twenty  pounds  more  at  his  (Mr.  Moore's)  service. 
In  the  course  of  their  lives,  Mr.  Watts  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  poor  curate  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. In  this  elevated  rank  he  did  not  forget 
his  humble  friend,  but  made  his  latter  days  com- 
fortable ;  and  after  his  death,  settled  an  annuity  on 
his  widow,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
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seven,  up  to  wliich  lime  the  annuity  was  regularly 
paid  by  his  Grace's  family. 


SMOLLET. 

A  beggar  asking  Dr.  SraoUet  for  alms,  be  gave 
him,  through  mistake,  a  guinea.  The  poor  fellow 
on  perceiving  it  hobbled  after  him  to  return  it ;  upon 
which,  Sraollet  returned  it  to  him,  with  another 
guinea  as  a  reward  for  his  honesty,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time,  "  What  a  lodging  honesty  has  taken  up 
with!" 


LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Among  tlie  moral  features  of  the  British  metro- 
polis, is  the  multitude  of  its  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent  and  the  sick  in  their  various  wants. 
Independently  of  the  two  hospitals  supported  at  the 
public  charge  at  Greenwich  nnn  Chelsea,  London 
has  twenty-two  hospitals,  or  asylums  for  the  sick, 
lame,  &c. ;  one  hundred  and  seven  alms-houses,  for 
the  maintenance  of  old  men  and  women  ;  twenty 
institutions  for  indigent  persons  of  various  other 
descriptions;  twentj^-two  dispensaries  for  gratuitously 
supplying  the  poor  with  medicine  and  medical  aid 
at  their  own  dwellings  ;  forty-one  free  schools,  with 
perpetual  endowments  for  educating  and  maintaining 
three  thousand  five  hundred  children  of  both  sexes  ; 
twenty  other  public  schools  for  deserted  and  poor 
children;  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  parish  schools, 
supported   by  their  respective  parishes,  with  the  aid 
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of  occasional  voluntary   contributions,  which,   on  an 

average,  clothe   and  educate  six  thousand  boys  and 

girls. 

But  this  ample  list  of  public  charities  does-  not 
include  the  whole  account;  in  the  City  of  London, 
belonging  to  its  corporation,  there  are  ninety-four 
public  companies,  who  distribute  above  ^7500  in 
charity  aiinually  ;  and  the  metropolis  has,  besides, 
many  institutions  for  the  education  or  relief  of  those 
Mho  arc  actually  distressed,  of  a  less  public  and 
prominent  nature,  but  which  immensely  extend  aid 
to  the  indigent.  The  sum  annually  expended  ii\  the 
metropolis  in  charitable  purposes,  independently  of 
private  relief  to  individuals,  has  been  estimated  at 
^8.50,000. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  were  founded 
by  private  munificence  ;  of  tiiese  some  are  endowed 
with  perpetual  revenues,  and  others  supported  by 
finnual  or  occasional  voluntary  contributions.  The 
alms-houses  were  built  and  endowed  either  by  private 
individuals,  or  corporate  bodies  of  tradesmen,  and 
many  of  the  free  schools  sprang  from  the  same 
origin. 

The  administration  of  the  public  charities  in  the 
metropolis,  is  generally'  good  ;  and  splendid  as  the 
buildings  often  are,  the  wards  of  a  London  hospital  do 
not  form  a  contrast  with  their  exterior  magnificerice  by 
any  niggardly  measure  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  un- 
fortunate inmates.  The  medical  assistance  is  the  best 
wliich  the  profession  can  supply  ;  their  attendance, 
which  is  in  most  instances  gratuitous,  is  ample,  hu- 
mane, and  considerate  ;  the  rooms  are  cleanly,  and  as 
wholesome  as  care  can  render  the  dwelling  of  a  mul- 
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titude   of  diseased  persons  ;  and   the  food   is   of  the 
best  kind. 

Such  IS  the  British  metropolis ;  the  community  at 
large  will  view  it  as  the  glory  of  the  united  kingdom ; 
and  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  would  casta  veil  over 
its  splendour  and  extent,  will,  when  they  review  its 
munificence  and  charity,  hail  with  exulting  pride  its 
foundation,  its  grandeur,  and  its  fame  ;  and  not  suffer 
institutions  to  decline,  which  have  been  formed  "  to 
preserve  all  sick  persons  and  young  children ;  to 
provide  for  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic 
tion ;  to  raise  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  be 
the  friends  of  the  desolate  and  oppressed." 


DOING  GOOD  IN  SECRET. 

When  Mr.  Ross,  the  comedian,  was  compelled 
from  the  changed  appearance  of  his  person,  to  re- 
linquish the  stage,  he  was  for  some  time  much  dis- 
tressed. Improvident,  like  the  most  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  had  made  no  provision  for  the  future  ;  and 
in  this  situation,  an  ill-paid  annuity  served  rather  to 
tantalize  than  to  relieve  him.  His  wants,  however, 
unavoidably  disclosing  themselves,  he  was  one  day- 
surprised  by  aninclosure  of  a  cheque  for  sixty  pounds. 
The  envelope  only  mentioned,  that  it  came  from  an 
old  school-fellow,  and  the  address  of  a  banker,  where 
he  was  to  receive  the  same  sum  annually.  This, 
which  he  afterwards  found  his  most  certain  provision, 
was  continued  many  years,  and  the  donor  still  un- 
known. The  uivstery  was  at  length  discovered, 
through  the  inadvertency  of  the  banker's  cleik  ;  and 
Ross,  with  infinite  gratitude,  found  lii.'^  henefacfoi  in 
the  person  of  Adniiral  Burringlon. 
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JOHN,  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

In  one  of  the  morning  excursions  of  John,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  about  tlie  year  1765,  lie  observed  a 
woman  at  a  short  distance  from  hira  wringing  her 
hands,  weeping  aloud,  and  discovering  every  mark 
of  the  deepest  distress.  Moved  with  sympathy,  he 
immediately  approached  her,  desired  her  to  dry  up 
her  tears,  and  tell  him  the  cause  of  her  sorrow  ; 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  do  her  all  the  service 
in  his  power.  Seeing  a  man  in  a  plain  genteel  dress 
looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  benignity,  and  interest- 
ing himself  in  her  sufferings,  and  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  rank,  she  communicated  her  story 
to  him  without  reserve.  "  I  have,"  said  she,  "  a 
large  family  ;  my  husband  is  sick,  and  being  unable 
to  pay  our  rent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  steward  has 
seized  our  stock,  and  left  us  nothing  but  the  dismal 
prospect  of  unavoidable  ruin;  and  I  came  out  to  this 
tield,  to  take  my  last  sad  sight  of  my  poor  cows, 
which  are  still  feeding  in  the  park  there."  Deeply 
ailected  with  her  melancholy  tale,  he  advised  her  to 
drive  the  cows  home,  and  offered  to  set  open  the 
gate  for  her  for  that  purpose.  At  this  proposal  she 
started,  burst  again  into  tears,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  meddle  with  them.  "They  are  no  longer  mv 
Imsband's,"  said  she  ;  "and  if  I  drive  them  home,  I 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  thief;  and  for  any  thing  I 
know,  I  may  be  hanged  for  it!"  Forcibly  struck 
with  the  justice  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  honest 
simplicity  of  her  language,  he  gave  her  some  money, 
told  her  that  he   heartily  pitied  her,  aud  would   take 
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the  liberty  to  recommend  her  and  her  family  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good 
natured  sort  of  man,  and  he  hoped  he  would  do  some- 
thing valuable  for  her.  Accordingly,  he  desired  her 
to  call  next  day  at  Woburn  Abbey,  and  ask  for 
John  Russel,  and  he  would  introduce  her  to  the 
duke,  and  speak  to  him  in  her  behalf.  The  good 
woman  having  returned  him  many  thanks,  and  pro- 
mising to  meet  him  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
they  parted. 

Next  day,  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  the  poor 
^^oraan  went  to  the  Abbey,  and  asked  for  John 
Russel  ;  she  was  shown  into  a  room,  and  told  that 
Mr.  Russel  would  be  with  her  immediately.  She  had 
not  waited  long,  when  several  gentlemen  richly 
dressed,  entered  the  room.  She  knew  at  first  sight 
the  features  of  him  who  had  conversed  with  her  the 
day  before  ;  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
his  being  the  duke  himself,  she  was  ready  to  faint 
with  surprise ;  but  his  Grace  walked  up  to  her  with 
a  look  of  condescension  and  goodness,  which  re- 
animated her  drooping  spirits,  while  he  assured  her 
that  she  had  no  cause  to  be  afflicted,  but  might 
keep  herself  perfectly  eas\-.  He  then  called  his 
steward,  ordered  him  to  write  her  a  receipt  in  full, 
and  to  see  every  thing  returned  that  had  been  taken 
from  her  husband.  His  Grace  then  put  the  receipt 
into  her  hand,  and  told  her  that  he  had  enquired  into 
her  husband's  character,  and  found  that  he  was  a 
very  honest  man,  and  had  long  been  his  tenant ;  and 
giving  her  thirty  guineas,  he  desired  her  to  go  home, 
and  rejoice  with  her  family. 
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MAGNANIMOUS  BANDIT. 

The  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti  in  Corsica,  who 
had  long  been  famous  for  his  exploits,  was  at  length 
taken,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a  soldier,  from 
whom  he  contrived  to  escape.  The  soldier  was  con- 
demned to  death.  At  the  place  of  execution,  a  man 
coming  up  to  the  commanding  officer,  said,  "  Sir,  I 
am  a  stranger  to  you,  but  you  shall  soon  know  who  I 
am.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  your  soldiers  is  to 
die  for  having  suffered  a  prisoner  t  o  escape.  He 
■was  not  at  all  to  blame  ;  besides,  the  prisoner  shall  be 
restored  to  you.  Behold  him  here  !  I  am  the  man. 
I  cannot  bear  that  an  innocent  man  should  be  punished 
for  me,  and  have  come  to  die  myself  ;  lead  me  to 
execution."  "No!"  exclaimed  the  French  officer, 
who  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  action  as  he  ought  j 
"  thou  shalt  not  die  ;  and  the  soldier  shall  be  set  at 
liberty.  Endeavour  to  reap  the  fruits  of  thy  gene- 
rosity.    Thou  deservest  to  be  henceforth  an  honest 


CARDINAL  BORROMEUS. 

In  the  year  1756,  when  the  city  and  diocese  of 
Milan  were  visited  by  the  plague,  which  swept  away 
incredible  numbers,  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Borro- 
meus  was  truly  christian  and  heroic.  He  not  only 
continued  on  the  spot,  but  he  went  about  giving 
directions  for  accommodating  the  sick,  and  burying 
the  dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at  once 
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ardent  and  deliberate,  minute  and  corapreliensive  ; 
and  his  example  stimulated  others  to  join  in  the  good 
work.  He  avoided  no  danger,  and  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense ;  nor  did  he  content  liimself  with  establishing 
proper  regulations  in  the  city  ;  but  went  out  into  all 
the  neighbouring  parishes  where  the  contagion  raged, 
distributing  money  to  the  poor ;  ordering  proper 
accommodation  for  the  sick  ;  and  punishing  those, 
especially  the  clergy,  who  were  remiss  in  their 
duties. 

The  cardinal  happened  once  to  visit  the  Archbishop 
of  Sienna  at  his  palace,  when  a  very  sumptuous 
entertainment  was  provided  for  him.  Borromeus,  who 
used  to  "  give  his  goods  to  the  poor,"  devoting  his 
whole  wealth  to  acts  of  beneficence,  and  contenting 
himself  with  bread  and  water,  sat  down  at  the  table  ; 
where,  however,  he  eat  little,  and  gave  sufficient  inti- 
mation that  he  was  much  displeased  with  such  osten- 
tatious prodigality.  What  however  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  saw  the  table  again  covered  with  a  desert, 
consisting  of  whatever  was  most  rare,  exquisite,  and 
costly  !  He  immediately  rose  hastily  from  his  seat, 
and  gave  orders  for  his  departure  ;  notwithstanding 
the  rain,  and  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  the  arch- 
bishop. "  My  lord,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  if  1  should 
tarry  here  to  night,  you  would  give  me  another  such 
treat  as  that  I  have  just  seen,  and  the  poor  will  then 
suffer  another  loss ;  great  numbers  of  whom  might 
have  been  fed  with  the  superfluities  that  have  been 
now  set  before  us." 
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THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  OF  RUSSIA, 

A  3'oung  woman  of  German  extraction,  waited 
once  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  the  stair-case 
by  which  he  was  accustomed  to  go  down  to  the 
Parade.  When  the  emperor  appeared,  she  said, 
"  Please  your  majesty,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you."  "  What  is  it?"  demanded  the  monarch,  and 
remained  standing  with  all  his  attendants.  "  I  wish 
to  be  married,  but  I  have  no  fortune  ;  if  you  would 
graciously  give  me  a  dowry"---"  Ah,  my  girl,"  re- 
plied the  emperor,  "  were  I  to  give  dowries  to  all 
the  young  women  in  Petersburgh,  where  do  you  think 
I  should  find  the  money  ?"  The  girl,  however,  by  his 
order,  received  a  present  of  fifty  roubles. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
emperor  had  given  the  word  of  command,  and  the 
guard  on  the  parade  was  just  on  the  point  of  paying 
him  the  usual  military  honours,  a  fellow  approached 
him  in  ragged  garments,  with  his  hair  in  disorder, 
and  a  look  of  wildness,  and  gave  him  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder.  The  monarch,  who  was  standing  at  the 
time  with  his  face  to  the  military  front,  turned  round 
instantly,  and  beholding  the  wretched  object  before 
him,  started  back  at  the  sight;  and  then  enquired  with 
a  look  of  astonishment  what  he  wanted  .''  "  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  Alexander  Paulowitz," 
said  the  stranger,  in  the  Russian  language.  "  Sa3'  on 
then,"  said  the  emperor,  with  a  smile  of  encourage- 
ment, clapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  A  long  solemn 
pause  followed  ;   the  military  guard  stood  still ;  and 
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none  ventured,  either  bj  word  or  motion,  to  disturb 
the  emperor  in  this  singular  interview.  The  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  alone,  whose  attention  had  been 
excited  by  this  unusual  stoppage,  advanced  somewhat 
nearer  to  his  brother.  The  stranger  then  related,  that 
he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
had  been  present  at  the  campaigns,  both  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland  ;  but  that  he  had  been  persecuted  by  his 
commanding  officer,  and  so  misrepresented  to  Su- 
warrow,  that  the  latter  had  turned  him  out  of  the 
army,  "Without  money  and  without  friends,  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  had  afterwards  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Russian  army  ;  and  being  severely 
wounded  at  Zurich,  (and  here  he  pulled  his  rags 
asunder,  and  shewed  several  gun-shot  wounds)  he 
had  closed  his  campaign  in  a  French  prison.  He  had 
now  begged  all  the  way  to  Petersburgh,  to  apply  to 
the  emperor  himself  for  justice,  and  to  entreat  an 
enquiry  into  the  reason  why  he  had  been  degraded 
from  his  rank  in  the  army.  The  emperor  listened 
with  great  patience,  and  then  asked  in  a  significant 
tone,  "  If  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  story  he 
had  told?"  "Let  me  die  under  the  knout,"  said 
the  officer,  "  if  I  shall  be  found  to  hnve  uttered  one 
word  of  falsehood."  The  emperor  then  beckoned  to 
his  brother,  and  charged  him  to  conduct  the  stranger 
to  the  palace,  while  he  turned  round  to  the  expecting 
crowd.  The  commanding  officer  who  had  behaved 
so  harshly,  though  of  a  good  family,  and  a  prince 
in  rank,  was  very  severely  reprimanded  ;  while  the 
brave  warrior  whom  he  had  unjustly  persecuted,  was 
reinstated  in  his  former  post ;  and  besides,  had  a 
considerable  present  from  the  emperor. 
J,  5 
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The  city  of  Liebau,  before  it  was  incorporated 
with  Russia,  was  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  revenue 
of  eleven  thousand  crowns,  for  maintaining  the 
scliools  and  churches,  and  generally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  On  the  union  of  Courland  to 
the  empire,  Liebau  ceased  to  receive  the  accustomed 
grant,  and  for  six  years  was  much  distressed  in  con- 
sequence. The  Emperor  Alexander,  on  learning  the 
circumstance,  not  only  restored  the  revenue  for  the 
future,  but  paid  them  the  arrears  of  seventy  thousand 
crowns. 


RICHARD  REYNOLDS. 

The  late  Richard  Reynolds,  one  of  the  most  be- 
neficent private  individuals  that  ever  lived,  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  resided  in 
Colebrookdale.  He  was  largely  concerned  in  the 
iron  works  there  established,  and  amassed  a  princely 
fortune  by  his  industry  and  perseverance.  As  he 
was  thus  blessed  by  Divine  Providence  in  his  worldly 
estate,  he  looked  upon  himself  from  that  moment  as 
merely  the  steward  of  his  master.  He  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life,  to  search  out  and  to  relieve 
objects  of  charity  ;  and  was  not  satisfied  in  his  own 
conscience,  unless  the  whole  of  his  income,  after 
deducting  the  very  moderate  expences  of  his  family, 
was  expended  in  this  way.  After  devoting  his  for- 
tune to  the  service  of  benevolence,  he  still  thought 
that  his  round  of  duty  was  incomplete ;  he  devoted 
his  time  likewise  ;  he  deprived  himself  of  slumber 
to  watch  beside  the  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  and  to 
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adminrster  consolation  to  the  heart  bruised  by  affliction. 
Thus,    until  his   hand  grew  cold,  it  was  constantly 
employed  in  distributing  benevolence,  or  in  wiping 
the   tears   from  the  eyes   of  anguish  and  of  sorrow. 
Let  us  descend  to  particular  instances  of  his  bene- 
volence.    On  one  occasion,  he  gave  five  hundred 
guineas  to  one  charitable  purpose,  and  afterwards  one 
thousand    to  another.       This  was   repeated   several 
times  ;  so  that  in  one  year  he  gave  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  charity.     Not  content  with  this,  he  pur- 
chased  two    estates    in  Monmouthshire,    which  he 
settled  on  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  certain  charities 
in  that  city.     When  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
the  relief  of  the  distresses  in  Germany,  he  enclosed 
a   bank  bill   to  the   committee    appointed  for  that 
purpose,  for  five  hundred  pounds.     On  another  occa- 
sion, he  addressed  a  letter  to  some  of  bis  friends  in 
London,  desiring  them  to  search  out  proper  objects 
of  charity,  and  to  draw  on  him  for  what  sum  they 
thought  proper.  They  accordingly  did,  by  two  drafts, 
draw  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Having 
gone  thus  far,  it  becomes  necessary  now  to  point  out 
the  particular  character  of  this  benevolence.     These 
large    donations    were  generally   enclosed  in   blank 
envelops  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
bearing  the  modest  name  of  "  A  Friend,"  so  anxious 
was  he  to  conceal  the  hand  that  distributed  so  much 
munificence.     In  one  of  the  above  enumerated  in- 
stances, when  the  subscription  paper  was  presented, 
he  subscribed  a  moderate  sum,  to  which  he  affixed  his 
name  ;  it  was  in  a  blank  envelop  that  the  bill  for 
five  hundred  pounds  was  transmitted.     He  wrote  on 
one   occasion   to  a  friend  in  London,  requesting  to 
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know  what  objects  of  charity  remained,  and  stating 
that  he  had  not  spent  the  whole  of  his  income.  His 
friend  informed  him  of  the  distresses  of  a  number 
of  persons  confined  in  prison  for  small  debts;  he 
cleared  the  whole  of  their  debts ;  and  swept  this 
miserable  mansion  of  all  its  wretched  tenants.  But 
it  may  Ije  thought,  that  although  he  endeavoured  to 
veil  such  munificence  from  the  eyes  of  man,  he 
deemed  that  he  was  arrogating  to  himself  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven.  Let  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
When  a  lady  applied  to  him  for  charit}'  in  behalf  of 
an  orphan,  and  he  had  liberally  contributed,  "  When 
he  is  old  enough,"  exclaimed  this  lady,  "  I  will  teach 
him  to  name  and  to  thank  his  benefactor."  **  Stop," 
replied  this  good  man,  "  thou  art  mistaken  ;  we  do 
not  thank  the  clouds  for  rain  ;  teach  him  to  look 
higher,  and  to  thank  him  who  giveth  both  the  clouds 
and  the  rain.  My  talent,"  said  he,  "  is  the  meanest 
of  all  talents,  a  little  sordid  dust ;  but  the  man  in 
the  parable  who  had  but  one  talent,  was  accountable  ; 
for  the  talent  that  I  possess,  I  am  accountable  to  the 
great  Lord  of  all."  His  charitable  distributions 
amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  That 
his  benevolence  was  confined  to  no  sect  or  party,  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  aflfecting  testimony  of 
respect  to  his  memory  : 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bris- 
tol, held  in  the  Guildhall  of  that  city,  on  Wednesda^^ 
the  2nd  October  inst.  the  right  worshipful  the  Mayor 
in  the  chair  : 

"  It  was  unanimously  resolved — That  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  loss  Avhich  society  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Richard  Reynolds,  and 
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in  order  to  perpetuate,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  great 
and  important  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  the 
city  of  Bristol  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  excite  others 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  departed  philanthro- 
pist, an  association  be  formed  under  the  designation 
of 

"Reynolds's  CommemoratUm  Society." 

"  That  the  members  of  the  society  do  consist  of 
life  subscribers  of  ten  guineas  or  upwards,  and  annual 
subscribers  of  one  guinea  or  upwards ;  and  that  the 
object  of  this  society  be,  to  grant  relief  to  persons  in 
necessitous  circumstances,  and  also  occasional  assist- 
ance to  other  benevolent  institutions  in  or  near  the 
city,  to  enable  them  to  continue  or  increase  their  use- 
fulness, and  that  special  regard  he  had  to  the  Samaritan 
Society,  of  which  Richard  Reynolds  was  the  founder. 

"  That  the  cases  to  be  assisted  and  relieved,  be 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee  ;  but  it  is 
recommended  to  them,  not  to  grant  any  relief  or 
assistance  without  a  careful  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  ;  and  that  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  the  individual  whom  this  society 
is  designed  to  commemorate,  it  be  considered  as  a 
sacred  duty  of  the  committee,  to  the  latest  period  of 
its  existence,  to  be  wholly  uninfluenced  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  funds,  by  any  considerations  of  sect  or 
party." 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  in  the  most  emphatic 
sense  of  the  term,  a  good  man ;  he  was  alarmed  at 
the  detection  of  his  own  benevolence,  and  blushed 
when  he  was  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  his 
fellow  men  ;  he  shrunk  from  the  spectacle  of  his  own 
glory,  satisfied  that  the  presence  of  the  Deity  was  to 
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be  found,  not  in  the  "  whirlwind  of  popular  applause," 

but  "  in  the  small  still  voice  of  his  own  conscience." 


HOW  TO  SPEND  A  SATURDAY  EVENING. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Bundy,  of  Bristol,  who  from 
humble  poverty  raised  himself  to  circumstances  of 
great  affluence,  was  in  the  regular  habit,  on  Saturday 
evenings,  of  visiting  the  markets  ;  not  as  an  idle 
observer,  but  to  do  good  to  the  poor.  If  he  beheld 
a  poor  person  at  a  butcher's  stall  enquiring  the  price 
of  a  piece  of  meat,  and  then  turning  away  for  want 
of  more  raoncj^  he  would  call  him  back,  saying, 
"What  can  you  afford  to  give?"  On  being  told 
how  much,  he  would  produce  the  additional  sura,  and 
enable  the  poor  man  to  make  the  purchase.  He 
would  then  go  in  quest  of  other  persons  of  the  same 
description,  and  assist  them  in  like  manner.  It  was 
thus  Mr.  Bundy  spent  his  Saturday  evenings,  relieving 
promiscuously  the  wants  of  the  poor,  who,  in  return 
for  his  humanity  and  benevolence,  offered  up  prayers 
and  poured  blessings  upon  him.  After  he  had  gone 
round  distributing  his  bounty,  he  would  then  purchase 
pieces  of  meat  for  his  own  poor,  or  those  indigent 
families  whom  he  visited  at  their  own  homes.  When 
he  had  finished  this  work  of  charity  and  labour  of 
love,  he  would  return  home  with  a  glad  heart,  and 
recount  the  blessings  he  enjoyed  above  others. 
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JOHN  BLA  GRAVE. 

Blagrave,  the  eminent  mathematician,  was  a  man 
of  great  beneficence  in  private  life.  Having  been 
born  in  the  town  of  Reading,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  there,  he  -svas  desirous  of  leaving  in  that  place 
some  monuments  of  his  bountiful  disposition.  He 
accordingly'  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  the  three  parishes 
of  Reading,  of  which  Ashmole  gives  the  following 
account :  "  You  are  to  note,  that  he  doth  devise 
that  each  churchwarden  should  send  on  Good  Friday, 
one  virtuous  maid  that  has  lived  five  years  with 
her  master ;  all  three  maids  appear  at  the  town  hall 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  cast  dice.  She 
that  throws  most,  has  ^10  put  in  a  purse,  and  she  is 
to  be  attended  with  the  other  two  that  lost  the  throw. 
The  next  year  come  again  the  two  maids,  and  one 
more  added  to  them.  He  orders  in  his  will,  that 
each  maid  should  have  three  throws  before  she  loses 
it  5  and  if  she  has  no  luck  ia  the  three  years,  he 
orders  that  still  new  faces  may  come  and  be  presented. 
On  the  same  Good  Friday,  he  gives  eighty  widows 
money  to  attend,  and  orders  ten  shillings  for  a  good 
sermon  ;  and  so  he  wishes  well  to  all  his  countrymen. 
It  is  lucky  money,  for  I  never  heard  but  the  maid 
that  had  the  o£iO,  suddenly  had  a  good  husband." 


EXTRAORDINARY  GIFT. 

Mr.  William  Law,  the  author  of  the  "Serious  Call 
to  the  Unconverted,"  and  other  popular  works,  was 
once  standing  at  the  door  of  a  shop  in  London,  when 
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a  person  unknown  to  him  stepped  up,  and  asked 
whether  his  name  was  William  Law,  and  whether  he 
was  of  Kingscliffe  ?  On  Mr.  Law's  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  the  stranger  delivered  to  him  a  sealed 
packet,  addressed,  "The  Rev.  William  Law,"  and 
then  hastily  walked  awa^.  On  opening  the  packet, 
Mr.  Law  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  enclosed  a 
bank  note  for  ^1000.  The  worthy  divine,  having 
no  personal  occasion  at  the  time  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, looked  upon  this  extraordinary  gift  as  sent  to 
him  from  heaven,  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of 
others;  and  he  accordingly  founded  with  it  an  alms- 
house at  Clift'e,  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
two  old  women,  either  unmarried  and  helpless,  or 
widows  ;  and  also  a  school  for  the  instruction  and 
clothing  of  fourteen  girls. 


INTERCESSION. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  man  was  convicted  of  a  bur- 
glary at  Gloucester  assizes  ;  but  some  circumstances 
afterwards  transpired,  which  led  to  a  belief  that 
he  was  innocent.  William  Peacey,  a  respectable 
farmer  at  North  Leach,  exerted  himself  to  procure  a 
pardon,  and  for  that  purpose  set  off  to  London  on 
the  13th  of  April,  the  execution  of  the  poor  man 
being  fixed  for  the  16th.  He  arrived  in  town  about 
four  o'clock,  and  hastened  to  the  house  of  Judge 
Wilson,  who  had  presided  on  the  trial.  The  judge 
was  at  dinner ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
business,  than  he  quitted  it,  and  before  he  had  heard 
the  whole  story,  said  he  would  send  a  respite  for  a 
month  by  Peacey  ;  and  that  he  would  write  by  that 
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evening's  post,  for  fear  of  accidents.  His  lordship 
actually  wrote  three  letters  to  this  eiFect,  which  he 
despatched  by  ditlerent  conveyances.  The  respite 
arrived  in  time,  and  pardon  soon  followed. 


THOMAS  GUY. 

Before  Thomas  Guy  had  founded  the  hospital  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  he  had  contributed  o£lOO 
annually  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  for  eleven  years  ; 
and  had  erected  the  stately  iron  gate  with  the  large 
houses  on  each  side.  Guy  was  seventy-six  years  of 
age  when  he  formed  the  design  of  building  his  own 
hospital,  w  hich  he  just  lived  to  see  roofed  in.  The 
expense  of  erecting  this  hospital  was  ^£18,793,  and 
he  left  c^219,499  to  endow  it ;  being  a  much  larger 
sum  than  had  ever  been  dedicated  to  charitable  uses 
in  England  by  any  one  individual. 

The  beneficence  of  Guy  was  not  limited  to  the 
building  and  endowing  of  this  hospital,  he  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Taraworth  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  his  mother  was  born  ;  ?ind  not  only  con- 
tributed towards  the  relief  of  private  families  in 
distress,  but  erected  an  alms-house  in  that  borough 
for  the  reception  of  fourteen  poor  men  and  women, 
to  whom  he  allowed  a  certain  pension  during  his  life ; 
and  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  the  annual  sura  of 
^125  towards  their  future  support.  To  many  of  his 
relations  he  gave,  while  living,  annuities  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  ;  and  to  others,  money  to  advance  them 
in  the  world.  At  his  death,  he  left  to  his  poor  aged 
relations  the  sum  of  o£870  a  year  during  their  lives  ; 
and  to  his  younger  relations  and  executors  he  be- 
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queathed  ^75,5^9.  He  also  left  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  Governors  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  taking  in  four  children  annually, 
at  the  nomination  of  the  governors  ;  and  bequeathed 
of'lOOO  for  discharging  poor  prisoners  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
by  which  above  six  hundred  poor  persons  were  set 
at  liberty  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

An  application  was  once  made  to  the  benevolent 
compassion  of  George  III.  out  of  the  due  order,  by 
a  person  who  was  reduced,  with  a  large  family,  to 
extreme  distress.  It  succeeded  far  beyond  his  hopes. 
He  was  so  overpowered  by  the  graciousness  and  ex- 
tent of  the  benefaction,  as,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
fall  on  his  knees,  and  with  a  flood  of  grateful  tears, 
to  thank  and  bless  the  donor  for  his  goodness.  "  Rise," 
said  the  condescending  sovereign  ;  "  go  and  thank 
God  for  having  disposed  my  heart  to  relieve  your 
necessities." 

When  one  of  the  Slieritfs  of  London,  who  had 
announced  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  prisoners,  was  at  a  levee, 
the  king  called  him  aside  ;  and  after  stating  his  plea- 
sure at  the  plan,  gave  the  sherifl^"  a  bank  note  of  fifty 
pounds,  desiring  that  it  might  be  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  fund,  but  that  the  name  of  the 
donor  might  not  be  sulFered  to  transpire. 
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GENEROUS  WARFARE. 

At  the  siege  of  Kalunga,  in  India,  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  Ghoorkas  exhibited  a  spirit  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  generous  courtesy  towards  their 
enemies.  They  shewed  no  cruelty  to  wounded  pri- 
soners. They  used  no  poisoned  arrows ;  no  wells  or 
waters  were  poisoned ;  no  rancorous  spirit  of  revenge 
animated  them.  They  permitted  the  wounded  and 
dead  to  lie  till  thej^  were  carried  away,  and  none 
were  stripped.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  warfare, 
they  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  British,  fre- 
quently soliciting  and  obtaining  medical  assistance. 
One  day  while  the  British  batteries  were  playing,  a 
man  was  perceived  advancing  and  waving  his  hand. 
The  guns  ceased,  and  he  came  into  the  batteries. 
He  was  a  Ghoorka,  whose  lower  jaw  had  been  shat- 
tered by  a  cannon  ball,  and  he  came  thus  frankly  to 
seek  aid  from  his  foe.  The  officer  who  commanded 
the  fort,  immediately  ordered  him  the  best  surgical 
assistance  ;  and  he  continued  in  the  hospital  until 
perfectly  recovered,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  corps. 

GAMESTER  ADMONISHED. 

Colonel  Daniel,  when  an  ensign  in  the  English 
array  in  Spain  during  Queen  Anne's  wars,  was  so 
inveterate  a  gamester,  that  he  scarcely  allowed  him- 
self time  to  rest.  In  the  course  of  his  service,  he 
was  ordered  on  the  recruiting  duty  ;  and  at  Barcelona, 
he  raised  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  still  con- 
M   2 
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tinued  to  gratify  his  darling  passion  for  gaming  w^ith 
varied  success,  until  by  a  run  of  ill  luck,  he  was 
stripped  of  every  farthing.  In  this  distress,  he  ap- 
plied to  a  captain  of  the  same  regiment  as  himself, 
for  a  loan  of  ten  guineas  ;  who  refused  it,  saying, 
"What!  lend  ray  money  to  a  professed  gamester? 
No,  sir,  I  must  be  excuse-d  ;  for  of  necessity,  I  must 
lose  either  my  money  or  my  friend."  With  this 
taunting  refusal,  he  retired  to  his  lodgings,  and  passed 
a  few  hours  in  great  agitation,  reflecting  on  his  em- 
barrassments, from  which  he  did  not  perceive  any 
possibility  of  relieving  himself. 

While  he  was  endeavouring  to  fall  upon  some  ex- 
pedient to  extricate  himself,  his  friend,  who  had 
refused  to  lend  him  ten  guineas  in  the  morning,  came 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  After  a  very  cool  reception  on 
the  part  of  the  colonel,  his  friend  enquired  what  steps 
he  had  taken  to  retrieve  himself  from  the  anxiety  he 
plainly  saw  he  was  in  ;  and  receiving  an  answer  that 
convinced  him  of  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse,  he 
said,  "  My  dear  Daniel,  I  refused  you  in  the  morning 
in  that  abrupt  manner,  in  order  to  bring  you  to  a 
sense  of  the  dangerous  situation  you  were  in,  and  to 
make  you  reflect  seriously  on  the  folly  of  your  con- 
duct. I  heartily  rejoice  that  it  has  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  henceforth  my  interest,  advice,  and 
purse,  are  at  your  command."  He  immediately 
proved  the  truth  of  his  friendship,  by  lending  the 
colonel  sufficient  money  to  subsist  hiuiself  and  his 
recruits,  until  he  joined  his  regiment  with  them. 
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EQUITABLE  LEGATEE. 

In  the  year  1744,  Dr.  Crowe,  the  Rector  of  St. 
Botolph,  djing,  by  his  will  he  left  the  sum  of  ^3000 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  undeserved  favours  conferred  on  him  by  his 
lordship.  The  bishop  understanding  that  the  doctor 
had  many  poor  relations  living,  sought  them  out, 
and  generously  gave  up  the  whole  of  the  money  to 
be  ■divided  amongst  them. 

NECESSITOUS  HIGHWAYMAN. 

In  the  summer  of  1731,  as  Mrs.  Porter,  an  actress 
of  considerable  celebrity  in  her  day,  was  taking  the 
air  in  her  one-horse  chaise,  she  was  stopped  by  a 
highwaj'man,  who  demanded  her  money.  She  had 
the  courage  to  present  a  pistol  to  him,  but  the  man 
assured  her  he  was  no  common  robber  ;  that  robbing 
on  the  highway  was  not  to  him  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
his  poor  distressed  family.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
threw  himself  on  her  generosity,  and  informing  her 
where  he  lived,  told  such  -a  melancholy  story,  that 
she  gave  him  all  the  money  in  her  purse,  which  was 
about  ten  guineas.  The  man  left  her,  when  giving  a 
lash  to  the  horse,  the  chaise  was  overturned,  which 
caused  the  dislocation  of  her  thigh  bone.  Let  it, 
however,  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Porter, 
that  notwithstanding  this  unlucky  and  painful  acci- 
dent, she  made  strict  enquiry  after  the  robber  ;  and 
finding  that  she  had  not  been  deceived,  she  raised 
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among  her  acquaintance  about  sixty  pouuds,  which 
she  took  care  to  send  to  him. 


A  GOOD  HIT  IN  THE  DARK. 

Sir  Walter  Blackett,  in  a  shooting  excursion  on  a 
moor  adjoining  to  Weerdale,  liappened  to  arrive  at 
the  cottage  of  a  poor  shepherd,  who  though  unknown 
to  him,  was  his  tenant.  To  a  visitor  of  Sir  Walters 
appearance,  the  poor  cottager  brought  out  the  best  his 
frugal  board  could  produce.  During  his  stay,- Sir 
Walter  enquired  to  whom  the  house  belonged  ?  "  To 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world,"  said  the  cottager; 
"to  Sir  Walter  Blackett,  sir;  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  of  him  ;  but  these  knavish  stewards  for  these 
three  years  past  have  advanced  ray  rent  to  almost 
double  the  value  of  the  little  tenement  I  occupy.  I 
wish  I  could  have  the  honour  to  see  my  worthy  land- 
lord, I  would  acquaint  him  with  my  ill  usage."  Sir 
Walter  smiled,  but  did  not  discover  himself.  On 
departing,  he  presented  the  cottagers  wife  with  a  sum 
of  money,  and  soon  after  ordered  the  house  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  a  considerable  abatement  to  be  made  in 
the  rent. 


HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

The  humane  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  made 
the  good  and  happiness  of  his  people  so  much  his 
peculiar  care,  that  he  diminished  as  much  as  possible 
both  the  expences  of  his  table  and  his  wardrobe, 
contenting  himself  with  wearing  a  plain  grey  habit, 
with  a  doublet  of  either  satin  or  taffeta,  without  the 
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least  ornament.  He  used  often  to  banter  his  courtiers 
on  the  icagnificcnce  of  their  apparel,  "  carrying,"  as 
he  said,  "  their  castles  and  their  woods  upon  their 
shoulders," 

In  M.  de  Montaigne's  elegant  comparison  be- 
tween Henry  and  Cassar,  he  says  most  truly  :  "  If 
Caesar  conquered  more  cities,  and  won  more  battles, 
Henry  acquired  more  real  glory  in  making  his  people 
happy,  after  having  delivered  them  from  those  tyrants 
who  oppressed  them.  He  joined  to  the  talents  of  a 
warrior,  both  moral  and  civil  virtues,  which  Caesar 
never  possessed.  They  were  both  ambitious,  but  the 
ambition  of  Caesar  was  a  crime—in  Henry  it  was  a 
virtue." 


LITERARY  LOAN. 
A  learned  man  of  great  merit,  M'hoseloss  Germany- 
still  deplores,  wrote  some  years  ago  to  a  bookseller, 
M.  Voss,  of  Berlin,  that  in  order  to  form  a  new  plan 
of  life,  he  wanted  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
He  knew  well,  he  said,  that  his  correspondent  could 
not  draw  it  out  of  his  trade,  but  entreated  him  to  pro- 
cure it  him  for  six  years,  though  on  a  very  high  interest. 
The  bookseller  deliberated  about  it  with  a  friend.  A 
<;ircular  letter  was  written,  in  which,  without  naming 
the  learned  man,  the  rich  were  invited  to  bring  this 
sum  together.  The  privy  counsellor  Wlomer  signed  it, 
and  paid  himself  a  hundred  dollars ;  Count  Herzberg, 
and  another  esteemed  minister  of  the  king,  did  the 
same ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  was  sub- 
scribed by  Jew  houses,  many  of  which  are  the  first 
banking  houses  in  Berlin,  and  very  eager   to  seize 
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every  opportunity  of  showing  their  philanthrop}^  It 
is  easily  to  be  conceived,  that  men  who  could  deter- 
mine to  advance  money  to  an  unknown  person, 
thought  of  no  interest,  and  left  it  entirely  to  his  means 
or  integrity  whether  he  would  repay  them  or  not. 
Some  time  afterwards,  a  new  circular  announced  the 
death  of  George  Foster,  the  person  assisted,  adding, 
that  he  had  left  means  from  which  the  sum  lent  him 
might  be  collected. 


CONTENT. 

The  Due  de  Montmorenci,  when  travelling  hi  Lan- 
guedoc,  perceived  four  peasants  dining  in  the  fields 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree.  The  duke  ap- 
proached them,  and  enquired  if  they  were  happy  ? 
Three  of  them  replied,  that  they  v.ere  satisfied  with 
the  condition  God  had  assigned  them,  and  that  they 
did  not  wish  for  any  thing  else.  The  fourth  frankly 
avowed  that  one  thing  was  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
or  at  least  would  contribute  much  towards  it,  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  small  property  which  had  long 
been  in  the  family  of  his  ancestors.  "  And  if  thou 
hadst  this,"  said  Montmorenci,  "  woiildst  thou  be 
content  ?"  "  As  happy  as  I  would  wish  to  be,"  replied 
the  peasant.  The  duke  enquired  the  sum  necessary, 
and  was  told  two  thousand  francs,  which  he  imme- 
diately gave  him,  rejoicing  that  he  had  made  one  man 
happy  in  his  life. 
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LORRAIXE,  THE  BEXEFICENT. 

The  King  of  Poland,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
surnaraed  tbe  Beneficent,  gave  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  town  of  Bar  six  thousand  crowns,  to  be  employed 
in  purchasing  com  when  it  was  at  a  low  price,  in 
order  to  resell  it  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  price  when 
it  should  become  dear.  By  judicious  management, 
not  only  great  relief  was  afforded  to  the  poor,  but 
the  sum  continually  augmented,  and  enabled  the 
benefits  of  it  to  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
province. 


CHURCHILL. 

Although  the  poet  Churchill  led  a  dissolute  life, 
yet  he  was  nevertheless  very  humane,  and  the  cry  of 
distress  never  reached  his  ear  in  vain.  As  he  was 
returning  home  from  the  tavern  about  two  o'clock  one 
morning,  he  was  accosted  in  the  Strand  by  a  genteel 
young  girl,  who  in  a  tremulous  tone  solicited  his 
attention.  Churchill  was  struck  with  her  manner  of 
addressing  him,  and  looking  earnestly  at  her,  saw  her 
face  covered  with  tears ;  he  was  much  aifected,  and 
gave  her  a  guinea,  bidding  her  go  home,  and  get 
something  to  enliven  her  spirits,  of  which  she  seemed 
to  be  much  in  need.  The  poor  girl,  unable  to  contain  her 
gratitude,  dropped  on  her  knees  in  the  street,  and 
implored  ten  thousand  blessings  on  him  who  had  thus 
preserved  a  family  from  staning.  "  I  am,  sir,"  said 
she, "  the  daughter  of  an  officer,  whose  regiment  being 
broken,  he  is   now   reduced,  with   a  wife  and   five 
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children,  to  the  point  of  death  for  want  of  bread  ;  we 
were  brought  to  the  very  last  extremity,  when  I, 
unable  any  longer  to  see  my  parents  in  such  a 
situation,  resolved  on  this  method  to  procure  them 
sustenance,  but  your  generosity  has  saved  us." 

Mr.  Churchill  desired  to  be  conducted  to  this  scene 
of  horror  \  and  finding  the  account  given  perfectly 
true,  he  not  only  administered  present  relief,  but  also 
procured  them  a  very  liberal  subscription  from  his 
friends. 


MR.  ALLEN. 
"  Let  modest  Allen,  with  ingenuous  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

POPE. 

It  is  related  of  this  excellent  man,  who  has  been 
universally  honoured  with  the  epitiiet  of  good,  that 
he  once  courted  a  young  lady,  whose  father  wanted 
to  drive  the  match,  as  it  was  a  very  advantageous  one. 
The  young  lady  was,  however,  pre-engaged  to  another  ; 
when  Mr.  Allen  knew  this,  he  generously  gave  her  a 
marriage  portion  out  of  his  own  fortune,  and  made 
her  happy  with  his  rival. 

MR.  FORDYCE. 

With  the  foibles  generally  attendant  upon  an  as- 
piring man,  Mr.  Fordyce,  the  banker,  had  many 
generous  qualities.  A  young  intelligent  merchant, 
who  kept  cash  at  his  banking-house,  one  morning 
making  a  small  deposit,  he  happened  to  say  in  the 
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shop,  "  that  if  he  could  command  some  thousands  at 
present,  there  was  a  certain  speculation  to  be  pur- 
sued, which  in  all  probability  would  turn  out  for- 
tunate." This  was  said  carelessh^  without  Ford^xe 
appearing  to  notice  it. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  same  merchant 
was  settling  his  book  with  the  house,  he  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  the  sum  of  ^500  placed  to 
his  credit,  more  than  he  knew  he  possessed.  Think- 
ing it  a  mistake,  he  pointed  it  out  to  the  clerk,  who 
seeing  the  entry  in  Mr.  Fordyce's  hand -writing,  said 
he  must  have  paid  it  to  him.  The  merchant  knew  he 
had  not,  and  begged  to  seei\Ir.  Fordyce;  who  appear- 
ing, said,  "  It  is  all  right  enough,  for  as  I  made 
^5000  by  the  hint  you  carelessly  threw  out,  I  think 
you  fairly  entitled  to  ^500."  Mr.  Fordyce  did  not 
stop  here  ;  for  when  some  years  after  the  merchant 
became  embarrassed,  he  found  a  liberal  friend  in  the 
conscientious  banker. 


HONESTY  REWARDED. 
The  curate  of  a  country  village  in  Derbyshire,  who 
supported  himself,  a  wife,  and  seven  children,  on  a 
small  stipend  of  forty  pounds  a-year,  once  found  a 
purse  of  gold  at  a  time  when  he  was  much  distressed. 
His  wife,  who  looked  upon  his  good  fortune  as  a  gift 
of  Providence,  solicited  him  to  consider  it  as  his 
own  property,  and  appropriate  some  portion  of  it  to 
the  relief  of  their  inore  pressing  wants.  He  refused  ; 
and  after  many  enquiries,  at  length  he  discovered 
the  owner  of  the  purse,  to  whom  he  restored  it ;  but 
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the  gentleraaii  gave  him  no  other  reward  than  thanks, 
and  enquired  his  name  and  place  of  residence. 

Some  months  elapsed,  when  the  curate  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  gentleman;  who  after  he 
had  entertained  him  with  friendly  hospitality,  gave 
him  the  presentation  to  a  living  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  with  a  present  of  fifty  pounds  for  his 
immediate  necessities. 


THE  TERNICK  OF  ANTWERP. 

At  Antwerp  there  is  an  alms-house  for  poor  girls, 
which  is  called  the  Tevnick,  from  the  name  of  the 
founder,  a  pious  canon  of  Antwerp,  who  had  the  satis- 
faction of  governing  the  institution  he  had  founded 
for  thirty-eight  years.  In  his  daily  visits,  he  succes- 
sively discovered  what  improvements  and  reformation 
it  required.  Among  other  regulations,  there  is  one 
which,  at  first  view,  appears  very  singular,  but  which 
is  not  on  that  account  less  reasonable.  He  thought 
that  children  employed  all  the  day  in  sedentary  work, 
would  need  some  exercise  before  they  went  to  bed. 
He  therefore  directed,  that  after  supper  they  should 
dance  for  half  an  hour ;  and,  as  he  wished  to  prevent 
all  appearance  of  a  ball,  he  prescribed  that  they 
should  not  dance  to  the  sound  of  a  violin,  or  any 
musical  instrument  of  that  kind,  but  to  that  of  a  flute 
of  many  barrels,  commonly  called  a  copper  whistle. 
The  mistresses,  who  themselves  have  been  educated 
in  the  house,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  its  cus- 
toms, either  play  the  tlute,  or  dance  with  the  young 
girls  :  the  house  is  well  directed,  and  contentment 
and  health  reign  through  it. 
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The  benevolent  Mr.  Owen  has  introduced  a  similar 

practice  into  his  establishment  at  New  Lanark,  where 

dancing  forms  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of 

the  young. 

DIDOT. 

Didot,  who  brought  the  art  of  printing  to  a  state  of 
excellence  which  it  had  never  before  attained,  in 
one  of  his  journeys  to  a  paper-mill  at  Anonay,  met 
an  artist,  who  had  introduced  in  France  an  improve- 
ment in  the  application  of  cylinders.  Believing  that 
his  ingenuity  merited  reward,  Didot  exerted  all  his 
interest  with  government ;  but  unfortunately,  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  the  artist  died, 
leaving  two  girls  in  the  helpless  state  of  infancy. 
Didot  adopted  the  orphans,  and  made  a  liberal  pro- 
vision for  them  for  life. 

SIR  GEORGE  SAVILLE. 

Sir  George  Saville  once  happened  to  be  on  a  jury 
in  the  country,  when  property  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  pounds  value  was  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation. When  the  jury  retired.  Sir  George  soon 
found  that  his  brethren  were  determined  to  decide 
the  cause  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  not  equit- 
able. He  reasoned,  and  remonstrated  with  them  for 
several  hours  ;  but  finding  that  all  his  arguments 
were  of  no  avail,  and  that  his  constitution  would  not 
permit  him  to  hold  out  any  longer  against  them,  he 
submitted  to  their  decision.  Before  he  went  out  of 
court,  however,  he  made  the  losing  party  amends,  by 
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giving  hitn  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  the  whole  amount 

of  the  sum  litigated. 

IMPOSTURE. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  philanthropist,  was  frequently  im- 
posed upon,  and  as  frequently  told  of  it.  His  con- 
stant reply  was,  that  he  would  rather  relieve  two 
undeserving  objects,  than  that  one  deserving  person 
should  escape  his  notice. 


EDWARD  COLSTON. 

"  He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ; 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans,  blest. 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest." 

POPE. 

The  celebrated  Edward  Colston,  who  was  a  native 
of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1721,  devoted  his  life  and 
fortune  to  the  noblest  acts  of  christian  benevolence. 
On  his  monument  there  is  recorded  a  list  of  the  public 
charities  and  benefactions  given  and  founded  by  him, 
which  amount  to  ^70,695  ;  but  his  private  donations 
were  not  less  than  his  public  ones ;  he  sent  at  one 
time  ^3000,  to  relieve  and  discharge  the  debtors  in 
Ludgate,  by  a  private  hand  ;  and  he  yearly  freed 
those  confined  for  small  debts  in  Whilechapel  prison 
and  the  Marshalsea ;  he  sent  ,^1000  to  relieve  the 
poor  of  Whitechapel ;  and  twice  a  week  had  a  quan- 
tity of  beef  and  broth  dressed,  to  distribute  to  all  the 
poor  around  him.     If  any  sailor  suffered,  or  was  cast 
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away  in  his  employment,  his  family  afterwards  found 
a  sure  asylum  in  him. 

How  solicitous  he  was  of  doing  good,  and  having 
his  charities  answer  the  design  of  their  institution, 
appears  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  Mortlake,  8th 
December,  1711,  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  master  of  the 
Society  of  Merchants  in  Bristol,  the  trustees  of  his 
charity.  "  Your  letter  was  received  by  me  with  great 
satisfaction,  because  it  informs  me,  that  the  Mer- 
chants' Hall  have  made  choice  of  so  deserving  a  gen-  . 
tleman  for  their  master,  by  whom  I  cannot  in  the 
least  think  there  will  be  any  neglect  of  their  affairs  ; 
so  neither  of  want  of  care,  in  seeing  raj'^  trust  reposed 
in  them  religiously  performed  ;  because,  thereon  de- 
pends the  welfare  or  ruin  of  so  many  boys,  who 
may  in  time  be  made  useful,  as  well  to  your  city  as 
to  the  nation,  by  their  future  honest  endeavours  ;  the 
which  that  they  may  be,  is  what  I  principally  desire 
and  recommend  unto  you,  sir,  and  the  whole  society. 
Edward  Colston." 

Duriug  the  scarcity  of  1795,  Mr.  Colston,  after 
relieving  the  wants  of  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
sent  in  a  cover  to  the  London  Committee,  with  only 
these  words,  "  To  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  the 
metropolis,"  and  without  any  signature,  the  sum  of 
^20,000.  A  donation  almost  past  belief,  but  esta- 
blished on  the  best  authority. 

When  some  friends  urged  Mr.  Colston  to  marry, 
he  replied,  "  Every  helpless  widow  is  my  wife,  and 
her  distressed  orphans  ray  children."  What  adds 
greatly  to  his  character  as  a  charitable  man,  is,  that 
he  performed  all  these  works  of  beneficence,  great 
and  splendid  as  they  are,  in  his  life-time ;  he  invested 
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revenues  for  their  support  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ; 
be  lived  to  see  the  trusts  justly  executed  ;  and  per- 
ceived with  his  own  eyes  the  good  effects  of  all  his 
establishments.  That  his  great  fortune  raight  the 
less  embarrass  him  with  worldly  cares,  he  placed  it 
out  chiefly  in  government  securities  ;  and  the  estates 
he  bought  to  endow  his  hospitals,  were  chiefly  ground 
rents.  And  notwithstanding  all  these  public  lega- 
cies, he  provided  amply  for  all  his  relations  and  de- 
pendents, leaving  more  than  ^100,000  amongst 
them. 


Slil  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 
It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  like 
every  minister  who  enjoys  for  a  long  time  the  favour 
of  his  prince,  had  many  enemies.  In  that  number, 
the  celebrated  William  Shippen,  well  known  ia  the 
annals  of  that  period,  was  among  the  most  conspi- 
cuous. Shippen,  who  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of 
the  abdicated  family, carried  on  a  private  treasonable 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  favourers  of  that 
cause.  Walpole,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, contrived  matters  so  as  to  get  into  his 
hands  a  whole  bundle  of  Shippen's  treasonable  let- 
ters. When  he  had  obtained  them,  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Shippen  one  morning,  to  speak  with  him  about  some 
particular  business.  Mr.  Shippen,  much  surprised, 
but  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  true  cause  of  the 
message,  obeyed  the  summons.  He  was  politely  re- 
ceived by  the  minister,  who,  after  the  usual  compli- 
ments, put  the  letters  in  his  hands,  asking,  at  the 
same   time,   if  he   knew   the  hand-writing  ?      Poor 
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Shippen,  as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  was 
confounded  and  abashed.  He  wished  to  make  some 
kind  of  apology,  but  could  only  stammer  out  some 
incoherent  words.  Sir  Robert  then  smiling,  took  him 
by  the  hand.  "  Be  not  afraid,"  said  he,  "Mr,  Shippen, 
I  see  well  enough  how  matters  stand.  I  only  wanted 
to  convince  you,  that  I  am  not  the  very  wicked 
creature  you  wished  to  persuade  the  world  I  am. 
Set  your  mind  at  ease.  These  papers  I  obtained 
merely  for  my  own  private  information.  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  and  be  assured,  that  no  one  else  shall  ever  be 
the  wiser  for  them."  So  saying,  he  took  them  from 
the  trembling  culprit,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 
"  It  is  my  duty,"  resumed  Sir  Robert,  "  to  serve  my 
master  with  fidelity,  and  to  protect  him  from  all  dan- 
gers that  may  chance  to  threaten  him  ;  but  it  is 
neither  my  inclination,  nor  my  duty,  to  punish  with 
undue  severity  those,  who,  through  mistaken  princi- 
ples, may  have  been  led  into  error.  I  should  ever 
doubt  how  far  I  acted  with  strict  impartialit}',  were 
I  to  deliver  up  to  punishment  the  man  who  person- 
ally opposed  me  as  j'ou  have  done ;  and  the  world 
would  have  still  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it  than  ray- 
self.  Go  home,  in  perfect  security,  and  be  assured, 
that  on  all  proper  occasions  I  will  promote  your  in- 
terest, just  as  much  as  if  no  such  thing  had  hap- 
pened." 

TYROLESE  GIRL. 

During  a  conflict  at  the  farm  of  Rainerhof,  in  the 
Tyrolese  war  in  1809,  a  young  woman  who  resided 
at  the  house,  brought  out  a  small  cask  of  wine  to 
N  3 
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encourage  and  refresh  the  peasants ;  and  had  advanced 
to  the  scene  of  action,  regardless  of  the  tremendous 
fire  of  the  Bavarians,  with  the  cask  upon  her  head, 
when  a  bullet  struck  it,  and  compelled  her  to  let  it  go. 
Undaunted  by  this  accident,  she  hastened  to  repair 
the  mischief,  by  placing  her  thumb  to  the  orifice 
caused  by  the  ball  ;  and  encouraged  those  nearest  her 
to  refresh  themselves  quickly,  that  she  might  not 
remain  in  her  dangerous  situation,  and  suffer  for  her 
generosity. 


HONOURABLE  DISOBEDIENCE. 

Marshal  d'Armont  having  taken  Crodon  in  Bre- 
tagne,  during  the  league,  gave  orders  to  put  every 
Spaniard  to  the  sword,  Avho  was  found  in  the  garrison. 
Although  it  was  announced  death  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  general,  yet  an  English  soldier  ventured 
to  save  the  life  of  a  Spaniard.  He  was  tried  for  the 
offence  before  a  court  martial,  where  he  confessed  the 
fact,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  death,  pro- 
vided they  would  spare  the  life  of  the  Spaniard. 
The  marshal  being  much  surprised  at  such  conduct, 
asked  the  soldier  how  he  came  to  be  so  much  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Spaniard.  "Because,  sir," 
replied  he,  "  when  I  was  in  a  similar  situation  he 
saved  my  life."  The  marshal,  highly  pleased  with  the 
goodness  of  the  soldier's  heart,  granted  him  a  pardon  ; 
and  what  was  to  him  an  object  still  dearer,  saved  the 
Spaniard's  life. 
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THE  LATE  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  delicate  cotn- 
pliraent,  or  one  that  exhibits  stronger  evidence  of 
goodness  of  heart,  than  the  attentions  of  Queen 
Charlotte  to  Mrs.  Delanj.  When  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  died,  Mrs.  Deiany,  who  had  been  her  constant 
friend  and  companion,  got  into  a  chaise  to  go  to  her 
own  house.  The  duke  followed  her,  begging  to  know 
what  she  would  accept  of  belonging  to  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Deiany  recollected  a  bird  that  the  duchess 
always  fed  and  kept  in  her  own  room,  which  she 
desired  to  have,  and  felt  towards  it  a  strong  attachment. 
In  a  few  days  she  got  a  bad  fever,  and  the  bird  died  ; 
but  for  some  hours  she  was  too  ill  even  to  recollect  it. 
The  queen  had  one  of  the  same  sort  which  she  valued 
highly  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  she  took  it  with  her 
own  hands,  and  while  Mrs.  Deiany  slept,  had  the 
cage  brought,  and  put  her  own  bird  into  it,  charging 
every  one  not  to  let  it  go  so  near  JVIrs.  Deiany  as 
that  she  could  perceive  the  change,  until  she  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  kind 
favourite. 


DUKE  OF  LORRAINE. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  a  prince  distin- 
guished for  his  beneficence.  One  of  his  ministers 
representing  to  him  that  his  subjects  would  ruin  him, 
he  replied,  "  So  much  the  better ;  I  shall  then  be 
the  richer,  since  they  will  be  happy." 

Another  time,  on  being  told  that  a  sovereign  should 
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confer  some  advantages  on  his  people  while  he  reigned 
over  them  ;  "  So  he  ought,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  I 
shall  quit  my  sovereignty  to-morrow,  if  I  am  not  able 
to  do  good." 

A  magistrate  watched  the  moment  of  Leopold 
quitting  his  apartment,  to  ask  of  him  a  situation  which 
he  might  confer  on  another.  The  duke  wishing  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  refusal,  interrupted  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  compliment,  and  said  to  him,  "  Be  content,  sir, 
your  friend  came  and  obtained  the  situation  that  you 
would  now  ask  for  him." 


CHARITABLE  PASTOR. 

A  Parisian  paying  a  visit  to  a  curate  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  remarked  that  he  was  living  in  a  house  with 
naked  walls,  and  enquired  why  he  had  not  got 
hangingsto  protect  him  from  the  rigour  of  the  cold  ?  The 
good  pastor  showed  him  two  little  children  that  he 
had  taken  care  of,  and  replied,  "  I  had  rather  clothe 
these  poor  children  than  my  walls." 


MAKING  HAPPY. 

One  of  the  treasurers  of  Alphonsus  the  Great,  King 
of  Arragon,  brought  him  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 
A  courtier  who  did  not  think  the  prince  so  near  him, 
said  to  some  one,  "  Behold  a  sum  which  would  render 
me  happy  for  the  whole  of  my  life."  "  Be  it  so, 
then,"  said  the  king  to  him,  and  immediately  pre- 
sented him  with  the  whole  of  the  money. 
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DR.  CULLEN. 


Dr.  Cullen  possessed  a  benevolence  of  mind  that 
made  him  ever  think  of  the  wants  of  others;    and 
recollecting   the   difficulties  that  he  himself   had  to 
struggle  with  in  his  younger  days,  he  was  at  all  times 
singularly    attentive    to    their    pecuniary    concerns. 
From  his  general  acquaintance  among  the  students, 
and  the  friendly  habits  he  was  on  with  many  of  tiiera, 
he  found  no    difficulty  in  discovering  those  among 
them  who  were  rather  straitened  in  their  circumstances, 
without  hurting  their  feelings  in  the  slightest  degree. 
To  such  persons,  when  their  habits  of  study  admitted 
it,    he  was   peculiarly    attentive ;  '  they   were   more 
frequently  invited   to  his  house ;    they  were  treated 
■with  more  than  usual  kindness  and  familiarity  :  they 
were  conducted  to  his  library,  and  encouraged  by 
the  most  delicate  address  to  borrow  from  it  freely 
whatever  books  they  had  occasion  for.     Nor  was  he 
less  delicate  in  the  manner  of  supplying  their  wants, 
than  attentive  to  discover  them.     He  often  found  out 
some  polite  excuse  for  refusing  to  take  payment  for  a 
first  course  of  lectures,  and  never  was  at  a  loss  for 
one  to  an  after  course.     Thus  he  not  only  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  his  own  lectures,  but  refusing  to  take 
their  money,  he  also  enabled  them  to  attend  those  of 
others  that  were  necessary  to  complete  their  course  of 
studies.     A  young  man,  without  money  or  friends,  but 
who  wished  to  study  medicine,  applied  to  the  doctor, 
and  although  unrecoramended,  received  his  instruc- 
tions and  support  in  the  most  generous  manner. 
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HAMBURGH. 


There  is  no  city  in  Europe  where  more  pains  have 
been  bestowed  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  inha- 
bitants, than  in  Hamburgh.  The  manner  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  regulations 
respecting  bankrupts,  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  people  and  the  government.  The  poor  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  taxes  upon 
public  amusements.  In  the  Town  Hall  there  are 
five  chests,  respectively  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  five  parishes  in  Hamburgh ;  and  in  these  the  con- 
tributions are  deposited.  Beggars  are  never  seen  in 
the  streets.  The  asylum  for  orphans  contains  from 
five  to  six  hundred  children,  who  are  maintained  and 
educated  at  the  public  expense,  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions; and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them 
regret  the  loss  they  sustain  when  they  quit  the  asylum 
to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves. 


MRS.  FRY. 

"  How  few,  like  thee,  enquire  the  wretched  out, 
And  court  the  ofiices  of  soft  humanity  ; 
Like  thee,  reserve  their  raiment  for  the  naked, 
Reach  out  their  bread  to  feed  the  crying  orphan. 
Or  mix  their  pitying  tears  with  those  that  weep." 

ROWE. 

The  great  pattern  of  active  goodness  to  whom 
these  Anecdotes  of  Beneficence  are  inscribed,  was  so 
early  inspired  with  a  desire  to  be  of  use  to  her  fellow 
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creatures,  that  in  her  eighteenth  year  slie  prevailed 
on  her  father,  Mr.  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham  Hall, 
iu  the  county'  of  Norfolk,  to  convert  one  of  the 
apartments  of  Earlham  Hall  mto  a  school-room. 
Here  Mrs.  F.  daily  received  four  and  tvvrenty  poor 
children,  to  v^hom  she  read  and  explained  the  Bible. 
She  assumed  the  simple  garb  of  the  Quakers,  and 
renounced  all  kinds  of  amusement.  In  1800,  she 
married  Mr.  Fry,  who,  far  from  opposing  her  bene- 
volent labours,  does  every  thing  to  facilitate  them, 
and  alFords  her  ample  means  of  relieving  the  unfor- 
tunate, by  annually  placing  at  her  disposal  a  consider- 
able sum,  which  she  applies  entirely  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  "  Mrs.  Fry's  life,"  says  Adele  Du  Thon, 
in  her  Histoire  de  la  Secte  des  Amis,  "  is  devoted  to  acts 
of  virtue,  and  her  time  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in 
charitable  missions.  She  makes  no  distinction  of 
persons  ;  the  unfortunate  are  her  brothers,  whatever  be 
their  country  or  religion.  Mrs.  Fry  is  at  once  a 
physician  to  the  body  and  soul ;  she  comforts  and 
feeds  the  poor,  and  supplies  them  with  clothes  and 
with  bibles,  and  thus  she  explains  and  teaches  the 
gospel.  She  even  administers  succour  to  criminals  ; 
she  regards  vice  merely  as  a  disease  ;  and  from  the 
sick  she  never  withholds  assistance." 

The  exertions  of  Mrs.  F.  in  reclaiming  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate,  from  the  deplorable  state  into 
which  they  were  plunged,  have  been  noticed  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work.  ('See  Anecdotes  of  Huma- 
nity.) Some  interesting  details  still  reraam  to  be 
added.  "  I  soon  found,"  says  Mrs.  F.  "  that  nothing 
could  be  done,  or  was  worth  attempting,  for  the  refor- 
niation  of  tlic  women,  without  constant  emplo^'ment ; 
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as  it  was,  those  who  were  idle,  were  confirmed  in  idle- 
ness ;  and  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  industrious, 
lost  their  good  habits.  In  short,  they  went  there 
to  have  the  work  of  corruption  completed,  and  sub- 
sequent examination  has  discovered  to  me  the  cases 
of  many,  who  before  this  period  had  come  to  New- 
gate almost  innocent,  and  who  left  it  depraved  and 
profligate  in  the  last  degree."  As  she  had  then  no 
liopes  of  any  provision  of  labour,  her  design  was 
confined  to  about  thirty  children,  whose  miserable 
condition  much  affected  her.  They  were  almost 
naked,  and  seemed  pining  away  for  want  of  food, 
air,  and  exercise ;  but  their  personal  sufferings  was 
the  least  part  of  their  wretchedness  ;  what,  but  cer- 
tain ruin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  education  in 
this  scene  of  depravity  ?  At  her  second  visit,  she 
requested  to  be  admitted  alone,  and  was  locked  up 
with  the  women  without  any  turnkey,  for  several 
hours ;  when  she  mentioned  to  those  who  had  fa- 
milies, how  grievous  and  deplorable  she  considered 
the  situation  of  their  ofl'spring,  and  her  desire  to 
concur  with  them  in  establishing  a  school,  the  pro- 
posal was  received,  even  by  the  most  abandoned, 
with  tears  of  joy.  They  said  they  knew  too  well 
the  misery  of  sin,  to  wish  to  have  their  children 
brought  up  in  it ;  and  they  were  ready  to  do  any 
thing  which  she  might  direct ;  for  it  was  horrible, 
even  to  them,  to  hear  their  infants  utter  oaths  and 
filthy  expressions,  amongst  the  first  words  they 
learned  to  articulate.  She  desired  them  maturely 
to  consider  the  plan,  for  that  she  would  not  under- 
take it  without  their  full  and  steady  co-operation ; 
but  that  if  they  were  determined  to  persevere  iii 
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doing  their  part,  she  would  do  hers,  and  that  the  first 
step  would  be  to  appoint  a  governess.  This  she  left 
entirely  to  them,  and  they  were  to  consider  who  was 
the  most  proper  person  for  that  appointnienu 

Consideration  served  only  to  confirm  their  desire 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  At  her  next 
visit,  they  had  selected  a  young  woman  as  school- 
mistress, and  her  conduct  does  credit  to  their  dis- 
cernment, for  she  has  behaved  throughout  with  sig- 
nal propriety,  and  in  no  instance  has  she  been 
known  to  transgress  any  rule.  The  elder  women 
repeated  their  promises  of  entire  obedience,  if  the 
trial  was  only  made;  and  several  of  the  younger 
ones  came  to  her,  and  entreated  to  be  admitted  to  the 
intended  school,  saying  how  thankful  they  should  be 
for  any  chance  of  reformation. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  consent  of  the  females, 
her  next  object  was  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the 
governor.  She  went  to  his  house,  and  there  met  both 
the  sheriffs  and  the  ordinary.  She  told  them  her 
views,  which  they  received  with  the  most  cordial 
approbation  ;  but,  at  the  same  tirae>  unreservedly 
confessed  their  apprehensions  that  her  labours  would 
be  fruitless.  At  the  next  interview  they  stated,  that 
they  had  thoroughly  examined  the  prison,  and  were 
truly  sorr^'  to  say,  they  could  not  find  any  vacant  spot 
suitable  for  her  purpose,  and  therefore  feared  the 
design  must  be  relincjuished.  Conclusive  as  this 
intelligence  appeared,  her  heart  was  then  too  deeply 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  her  judgment  too  entirely 
convinced  of  its  importance,  to  allow  her  to  resign  it, 
while  one  possibility  of  success  remained.  She  again 
requested  to  be  admitted    alone  among  the   women. 
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that  she  might  see  for  herself ;  and  if  her  search  then 
failed,  she  should  be  content  to  abandon  her  project. 
She  soon  discovered  a  cell  which  was  not  used,  and  this 
cell  is  the  present  school-room.  Upon  this,  she  re- 
turned to  the  sheriffs,  who  told  her  she  might  talic  it 
if  she  liked,  and  try  the  benevolent  but  almost  hope- 
less experiment. 

The  next  day  she  commenced  the  school,  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  lady,  who  then  visited  a  prison  for 
the  first  time.  The  railing  was  crowded  with  half 
clothed  women,  struggling  together  for  the  front  situ- 
ations with  the  most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging 
with  the  utmost  vociferation.  The  young  lady  who 
accompanied  Mrs  F.  has  said,  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
was  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she  well 
recollects  quite  shuddering  when  the  door  closed  upon 
her,  and  she  was  locked  in  with  such  a  herd  of  novel 
and  desperate  companions.  This  day,  however,  the 
school  surpassed  their  utmost  expectations ;  their  only 
pain  arose  from  the  numerous  and  pressing  applications 
made  by  young  women,  who  longed  to  be  taught  and 
employed.  The  narrowness  of  the  room  rendered  it 
impossible  to  yield  to  these  requests,  whilst  a  denial 
seemed  a  sentence  of  destruction,  excluding  every 
hope,  and  almost  every  possibility  of  reformation. 

These  ladies,  with  some  ethers,  continued  labouring 
together  for  some  time,  and  the  school  became  their 
regular  and  daily  occupation  ;  but  their  visits  brought 
them  so  acquainted  with  the  dissipation  and  gross 
licentiousness  prevalent  in  the  prison,  arising,  as  they 
conceived,  partly  from  want  of  certain  regulations, 
but  principally  from  want  of  work,  that  they  could 
not  but  feel  earnest  and  increasing  solicitude  to  extend 
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their  institution,  and  to  comprehend,  within  its  range' 
the  tried  prisoners.  This  desire  was  confirmed  by 
the  solicitations  of  the  women  themselves,  who  en- 
treated that  they  might  rot  be  excluded.  Their  zeal 
for  improvement,  and  their  assurances  of  good  beha- 
viour, were  powerful  motives,  and  they  tempted  these 
ladies  to  project  a  school  for  the  employment  of  the 
tried  women,  in  teaching  them  to  read  and  to  work. 

When  this  intention  was  mentioned  to  the  friends 
of  these  ladies,  it  appeared  at  first  so  visionary  and 
unpromising,  that  it  met  with  very  slender  encou- 
ragement ;  they  were  told  that  the  certain  consequence 
of  introducing  work  would  be,  that  it  would  be  stolen. 
That  though  such  an  experiment  might  be  reasonable 
enough,  if  made  in  tlie  country,  among  women  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  hard  labour ;  yet  that  it  was 
quite  destitute  of  hope,  when  tried  upon  those  who 
had  been  so  long  habituated  to  vice  and  idleness.  It 
was  strongly  represented  that  their  materials  were  of 
the  very  worst  description  ;  that  a  regular  London 
female  thief,  who  had  passed  through  every  stage  and 
every  scene  of  guilt;  whose  every  friend  and  con- 
nexion were  accomplices  and  criminal  associates  ;  was 
of  all  characters  the  most  irreclaimable. 

jVovelty,  indeed,  might  for  a  time  engage  their  at- 
tention, and  produce  a  transient  observance  of  the 
rules  of  the  school ;  but  this  novelty  could  not  last 
for  ever ;  the  time  would  come  when  employment 
would  be  irksome  ;  subordination  would  irritate  their 
unruly  feelings  ;  deep-rooted  habits,  modes  of  thinking 
and  of  acting  imbibed  in  their  cradles,  and  confirmed 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  would  resume  their 
ascendancy.  Violent  passions  would  again  burst  out, 
o  2 
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and  the  first  offence  that  was  given,  would  annihilate 
the  control  of  their  powerless  and  self-appointed 
mistresses.  In  short,  it  was  predicted,  and  by  many 
too,  whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight  to 
their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at  defiance  the 
law  of  the  land,  with  all  its  terrors,  would  very 
speedily  revolt  from  an  authority  which  had  nothing 
to  enforce  it,  and  nothing  more  to  recommend  it  than 
its  simplicity  and  gentleness.  That  these  ladies  were 
enabled  to  resist  the  cogency  of  these  reasons,  and 
to  embark  and  to  persevere  in  so  forlorn  and  desperate 
an  enterprise,  in  despite  of  many  a  warning  without, 
and  many  an  apprehension  within,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  ciicurastance  in  their  proceedings  ;  but 
intercourse  with  the  prisoners  had  inspired  them  with 
a  confidence  whicli  was  not  easily  to  be  shaken  ;  and 
feeling  that  th.eir  design  was  intended  for  the  good 
and  the  happiness  of  others,  they  trusted  that  it  would 
receive  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Him,  who 
often  is  pleased  to  accomplish  the  highest  purposes 
by  the  must  feeble  instruments. 

With  these  impressions,  they  had  the  boldness  to 
declare,  that  if  a  committee  could  be  found  who 
would  share  the  labour,  and  a  matron  who  would 
engage  never  to  leave  the  prison,  day  or  night,  they 
would  undertake  to  try  the  experiment ;  that  is,  they 
would  find  employment  for  the  women,  procure  the 
necessary  money,  till  the  City  could  be  induced  to 
relieve  them  from  the  expense,  and  be  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  the  property  committed  into  the  hands 
of  the  prisoners. 

This  committee  immediately  presented  itself;  it 
consisted   of  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  eleven 
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members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  professed 
their  willingness  to  suspend  every  other  engagement 
and  avocation,  to  devote  themselves  to  Newgate ; 
and,  in  truth,  they  have  performed  their  promise. 
With  no  interval  of  relaxation,  and  with  but  few  inter- 
missions from  the  calls  of  other  and  more  imperious 
duties,  they  have  lived  amongst  the  prisoners.  At 
first,  every  day  in  the  week,  and  every  hour  in  the 
day,  some  of  them  were  to  be  found  at  their  post, 
joining  in  the  employments,  or  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion, of  their  pupils  ;  and  even  when  the  necessity  of 
such  close  attendance  was  much  abated,  the  matron 
states,  that,  with  only  one  short  exception,  she  does 
not  recollect  the  day  on  which  some  of  the  ladies  have 
not  visited  the  prison  ;  that  very  often  they  have 
been  with  her  by  the  time  the  prisoners  were  dressed ; 
have  spent  the  whole  day  with  them,  sharing  her 
meals,  or  passing  on  without  any  ;  and  have  only  left 
the  school  long  after  the  close  of  day. 

Having  provided  the  committee,  the  next  requisite 
was  a  matron.  It  so  liappened,  that  a  gentleman, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  objects  in  contemplation, 
called  upon  one  of  the  committee,  to  ask  her  assist- 
ance in  procuring  a  situation  for  a  respectable  elderly 
woman,  whom  he  had  long  known.  She  was  in  every 
way  competent  to  the  office  of  matron,  was  willing  to 
undertake  it,  and  has  discharged  its  duties  with  exem- 
plary fidelity. 

It  became  then  necessary    to  apply  to   those  in 
authority,  by  whose  patronage  and  agency  alone  the  • 
design   could   be   accomplished.      Mr.    Cotton,    the 
ordinary,  and  Mr.  Newman,  the  governor,  were  in- 
vited to  meet  Mrs.  Fry  at  her  husband's  house.      She 
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full}'^  represented  to  tlieiu  lier  views,  t]ie  plans  she 
proposed  to  adopt,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  she 
saw  herself  surrounded  ;  but  with  these,  her  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  her  confidence 
in  superior  direction.  Mr.  Cotton  fairly  told  her, 
that  this,  like  many  other  useful  and  benevolent 
designs  for  the  improvement  of  Newgate,  would 
inevitably  fail.  Mr.  Newman  bade  her  not  to  despair  ; 
but  he  has  since  confessed,  that  when  he  came  to 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  and  especially  upon  the 
character  of  the  prisoners,  he  could  not  see  even  the 
possibility  of  success.  Both,  however,  promised 
their  warmest  co-operation. 

She  next  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Bridges,  the 
sherilf;  and  having  communicated  to  him  her  inten- 
tions, told  him  that  they  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  without  the  cordial  support  of  himself  and 
his  colleague,  or  without  the  approbation  of  the  city 
magistrates ;  from  whom  she  asked  nothing  more  at 
this  time,  than  a  salary  for  the  matron,  a  comfortable 
room  for  her,  and  one  for  the  committee.  He  ex- 
pressed the  most  kind  disposition  to  assist  her,  but 
told  her,  that  his  concurrence,  or  that  of  the  City, 
would  avail  her  but  little ;  the  concurrence  of  the 
women  themselves  was  indispensable ;  and  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  expect  that  such  untamed  and  turbulent 
spirits  would  submit  to  the  regulations  of  a  woman, 
armed  with  no  legal  authority,  and  unable  to  inflict 
any  punishment.  She  replied,  "  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried  ;  let  the  women  be  assembled  in  your  presence, 
and  if  they  will  not  consent  to  the  strict  observance 
of  our  rules,  let  the  project  be  dropped."  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  two  sheritis,  with  Mr.  Cotton 
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and  Mr.  Ne\vman,  met  the  ladies  at  Newgate. 
Upwards  of  seventy  m  omen  were  collected  together. 
One  of  the  committee  explained  their  views  to  them  ; 
she  told  them  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  ac- 
complishing an  object  so  interesting  to  her,  and  so 
important  to  them,  was  by  the  establishment  of  certain 
rales. 

They  were  then  asked,  if  they  were  willing  to 
abide  by  the  rules  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
establish ;  and  each  gave  the  most  positive  assurances 
of  her  determination  to  obey  them  in  all  points. 
Having  succeeded  so  far,  the  next  business  was  to 
provide  employment.  It  struck  one  of  the  ladies, 
that  Botany  Bay  might  be  supplied  with  stockings, 
and  indeed  all  articles  of  clothing,  of  their  manufac- 
ture. She,  therefore,  called  upon  Messrs.  Richard 
Dixon  and  Co.  of  Fenchurch  Street,  and  candidly 
told  them,  that  she  was  desirous  of  depriving  them 
of  this  branch  of  their  trade,  and  stating  her  views, 
jjegged  their  advice.  They  said  at  once,  that  they 
would  not  in  any  way  obstruct  such  laudable  designs, 
and  that  no  further  trouble  need  be  taken  to  provide 
work,  for  they  would  engage  to  do  it. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  prepare  the  room  ; 
and  this  difficulty  was  obviated,  by  the  sberifis 
sending  their  carpenters.  The  former  laundry  speedily 
underwent  the  necessary  alterations ;  was  cleaned 
and  white-washed ;  and  in  a  very  few  days  the 
ladies  committee  assembled  in  it  all  the  tried  female 
prisoners.  One  of  the  ladies  began,  by  telling  them 
the  comforts  derived  from  industry  and  sobriety, 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  doing  right,  and  con- 
trasted the  happiness  and  the  peace  of  those  who  are 
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tdedicated  to  a  course  of  virtue  and  religion,  with  tiiat 
experienced  in  their  former  life,  and  its  present  con- 
sequences ;  and  describing  their  awful  guilt  in  the 
sight  of  God,  appealed  to  their  own  experience, 
whether  its  wages  even  here,  were  not  utter  misery 
and  ruin.  She  then  dwelt  upon  the  motives  which 
had  brought  the  ladies  into  Newgate  ;  they  had  left 
their  homes  and  their  families,  to  mingle  amongst 
those  from  whom  all  others  fled  ;  animated  by  an 
ardent  and  affectionate  desire  to  rescue  their  fellow 
creatures  from  evil,  and  to  impart  to  them  that  know- 
ledge which  themselves,  from  their  education  and 
circumstances,  had  been  so  happy  as  to  receive. 

She  then  told  them,  that  the  ladies  did  not  come 
with  any  absolute  and  authoritative  pretentions ;  that 
it  was  not  intended  that  they  should  command, 
and  the  prisoners  obey  ;  but  that  it  was  lo  be  under- 
stood, that  all  were  to  act  in  concert;  that  not  a 
rule  should  be  made,  or  a  monitor  appointed,  with- 
out their  full  and  unanimous  concurrence.  That  for 
this  purpose,  each  of  the  rules  shuuld  be  read,  and 
put  to  the  vote  ;  and  she  invited  those  who  might 
feel  any  disinclination  to  any  particular,  freely  to 
state  their  opinion.  A  set  of  rules  were  then  read 
to  them  ;  and  as  each  was  proposed,  every  hand  was 
held  up  in  testimony  of  their  approbation. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  formalities, 
each  of  the  monitors  was  proposed,  and  all  were 
unanimously  approved. 

When  this  business  was  concluded,  one  of  the 
visitors  read  aloud  the  15th  chapter  of  St.  Luke,— 
the  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree,  seeming  applicable 
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to  the  state  of  the  audience.  After  a  period  of 
silence,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  monitors,  with  their  classes,  withdrew 
to  their  respective  wards  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 

During  the  first  month,  the  ladies  were  anxious 
that  the  attempt  should  be  secret,  that  it  might  meet 
with  no  interruption  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  the 
experiment  had  been  tried,  and  had  exceeded  even 
their  expectations,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  apply 
to  the  Corporation  of  London.  It  was  considered, 
that  tlie  school  would  be  more  permanent,  if  it  were 
made  a  part  of  the  prison  system  of  the  city,  than 
if  it  merely  depended  on  individuals.  In  conse- 
quence, a  short  letter,  descriptive  of  the  progress 
already  made,  was  written  to  the  sheriffs.  The 
next  day  an  answer  was  received,  proposing  a  meeting 
with  the  ladies  at  Newgate. 

In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen, 
attended.  The  prisoners  were  assembled  together, 
and  it  being  requested  that  no  alteration  in  their 
usual  practice  might  take  place,  one  of  tlie  ladies 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  then  the  females 
proceeded  to  their  various  avocations.  Their  atten- 
tion, during  the  time  of  reading ;  their  orderly  and 
sober  deportment;  their  decent  dress;  the  absence 
of  every  thing  like  tumult,  noise,  or  contention  ;  the 
obedience  and  the  respect  shewn  by  them  ;  and  the 
cheerfulness  visible  in  their  countenances  and  man- 
ners, conspired  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration of  their  visitors. 

The  magistrates,  to  evince  the  sense  of  their  im- 
portance of  the  alterations  which  had  been  eft'ected, 
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immediately  adopted  the  whole  plan  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  Newgale,  empowered  the  ladies  to  punish 
the  refractory  by  short  confinement,  undertook  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  matron,  and  loaded  the  ladies 
with  thanks  and  benedictions. 

About  six  months  after  the  establishment  of  the 
school  for  the  children,  and  the  manufactory  for  the 
tried  side,  the  committee  received  a  most  urgent 
petition  from  the  untried,  entreating  that  the  same 
might  be  done  amongst  them,  and  promising  strict 
obedience.  In  consequence,  the  ladies  made  the 
same  arrangements,  proposed  the  same  rules,  and 
admitted  in  the  same  manner,  as  on  the  other  side, 
the  prisoners  to  participate  in  their  benefits.  The 
experiment  has  here  answered,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  They  have  had  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
sufficiency  of  work  ;  the  prisoners  are  not  so  dis- 
posed to  labour,  flattering  themselves  with  the  prospect 
of  speedy  release ;  besides,  the}?^  ?.re  necessarily 
engaged,  in  some  degree,  in  preparations  for  their  trial. 
The  result  of  the  observations  of  the  ladies  has  been, 
that  where  the  prisoners,  from  whatever  cause,  did 
no  work,  tliey  derived  little,  if  any,  moral  advan- 
tage; where  they  did  some  work,  they  received  some 
benefit;  and  where  they  were  fully  engaged,  they 
were  really  and  essentially  improved. 

The  effect  wrought  by  the  advice  and  admonitions 
of  the  ladies,  may,  perhaps,  be  evinced  more  forcibly 
by  a  single  and  a  slight  occurrence,  than  by  any  de- 
scription. It  was  a  practice  of  immemorial  usage,  for 
convicts  on  the  night  preceding  their  departure  for 
Botan}^-  Bay,  to  pull  down  and  to  break  every  thing 
breakable  within  their  part  of  the  prison,  and  to  go  off 
shouting  with   the  most  hardened  effrontery.     When 
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the  period  approached  for  a  late  clearance,  every 
one  connected  with  the  prison  dreaded  this  night 
of  disturbance  and  devastation.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  oldest  turnkey,  no  noise  was  heard,  not  a  window 
was  intentionally  broken.  The_y  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  their  companions,  and  expressed  the  utmost 
gratitude  to  their  benefactors ;  the  next  day  they 
enteiVd  their  conveyances  without  any  tumult  ;  and 
their  departure,  in  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and  the 
mournful  decorum  that  was  observed,  resembled  a 
funeral  procession ;  and  so  orderly  was  their  behaviour, 
that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  send  more  than 
half  the  usual  escort. 

The  late  queen  being  informed  of  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  ; 
and  in  an  interview  which  took  place,  testified  in  the 
most  flattering  terras,  the  admiration  which  she  felt 
for  her  conduct. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  of  London  have  also 
marked  their  approbation  of  Mrs.  Fry's  meritorious 
services,  in  their  report  to  the  court  at  the  old  Bailey, 
on  visiting  Newgate  the  21st  of  February,  1818,  in 
the  following  handsome  manner  : 

"  Tlie  Grand  Jury  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without 
expressing,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  peculiar  gratifi- 
cation they  experience  in  observing  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  friends,  and  the 
habits  of  religion,  order,  industry,  and  cleanliness, 
which  her  humane,  benevolent,  and  praise-worthy  ex- 
ertions have  introduced  among  the  female  prisoners  ; 
and  that,  if  the  principles  which  govern  her  regulations 
were  adopted  towards  the  males  as  well  as  females, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  converting  a  prison  into  a 
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school  of  reform  ;  and  instead  of  sending  ciiminals 
back  into  the  world  (as  is  now  loo  generally  the  case) 
hardened  in  vice  and  depravity,  they  would  be  re- 
stored to  it  repentant,  and  probably  become  useful 
members  of  society." 

The  Grand  Jury  repeated  the  same  sentiments  in 
a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fr}'  herself,  in- 
closing a  donation  towards  the  purpose  of  her  bene- 
volent fund. 


EFFECTS  OF  MISERY. 
About  1322,  an  occurrence  happened  among  the 
Vanedic  peasants,  in  the  Duchy  of  Luneburg,  which 
is  at  once  a  strikinu  proof  of  the  barbarity  of  the  age, 
and  of  the  state  of  misery  in  which  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  were  then  sunk.  The  Countess  of  Mans- 
feldt,  who  was  daughter  to  the  Count  of  Luchow,  had 
occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  lier  relations.  In  her  way 
through  the  country  of  Luneburg,  as  she  was  on  the 
extremity  of  a  wood,  she  heard  the  cries  of  a  person 
who  seemed  to  be  imploring  mercy.  Startled  at  the 
sound,  she  ordered  one  of  her  domestics  to  enquire 
into  the  cause  of  these  lamentations.  But  her  huma- 
nity rendering  her  too  impatient  to  wait  his  return, 
she  ordered  her  coachman  to  drive  to  the  place 
whence  the  voice  issued  ;  when,  lo!  to  her  great  asto- 
nishment, she  beheld  a  decrepit  old  man,  with  his 
hands  lied,  begging  hard  for  mercy  ;  and  entreating 
a  person  that  was  digging  a  grave,  to  spare  his  life. 
Struck  with  this  moving  spectacle,  the  Countess 
asked  the  grave-digger  what  he  meant  by  using  such 
violence  to   the  old  man  ?     The   digger,  not  in  thi; 
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least  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  lady  and  her  retinue, 
and  without  seeming  to  imagine  that  he  was  engaged 
in  any  criminal  proceeding,  told  the  Countess,  with 
great  simplicity,  that  the  man  was  his  own  father, 
but  now  past  labour,  and  unable  to  earn  his  bread  ; 
and  that  he  was  therefore  going  to  commit  him  to 
the  earth,  from  which  he  came,  as  being  no  longer 
any  thing  but  a  burden  upon  it.  The  lady,  shocked 
at  a  speech  which  she  thought  so  unnatural,  reproved 
the  man  fur  his  inhumanity,  and  represented  to  him 
how  contrary  such  an  action  was  to  the  Divine  law, 
by  which  we  are  forbid  to  kill  any  man,  much  less 
our  parent,  whom  we  are  bound  to  respect  and 
honour.  The  man,  looking  at  her  earnestly,  said, 
"  What  can  I  do,  good  lady  ?  I  have  a  house  full 
of  children,  and  work  hard  to  maintain  them  all  ; 
yet,  scarcely  is  my  labour  sufficient.  I  cannot  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  my  little  babes,  and 
suffer  them  to  starve,  to  give  it  to  this  old  man, 
whose  life  is  no  longer  of  any  use,  either  to  himself 
or  to  my  family.''  The  Countess,  fetching  a  deep 
sigh,  turned  about  to  her  attendants.  **  Behold,"  said 
she,  *'  the  miserable  condition  of  these  poor  peasants  ! 
How  lamentable  their  case  !  How  hard  their  dis- 
tress, to  be  obliged  to  kill  those  who  gave  them  life, 
to  prevent  their  own  offspring  from  starving.  Yet 
the  opulent  and  the  great  are  insensible  to  the 
misery  of  these  poor  objects;  and  instead  of  re- 
lieving their  necessities,  every  day  aggravate  their 
distress,  by  new  exactions  and  oppressions."  Saying 
this,  the  generous  lady  drew  out  her  purse,  and  giving 
the  man  a  considerable  sum,  desired  him  to  spare  his 
aged  father's  life.  The  man  returned  thanks,  but 
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only  promised  to  provide  for  him  as  long  as  the 
mone}'  lasted.  The  Countess  assured  him,  that  he 
should  have  a  further  supply  when  necessary  ;  and 
after  informing  the  man  where  he  might  apply  for  it, 
she  proceeded  on  her  journey. 


BEING  A  RUSSEL. 
During  the  war  in  America,  an  English  officer  of  the 
name  of  Russel,  found  himself  reduced  to  a  state  of 
extreme  necessity.  He  had  boasted  among  his  com- 
panions, that  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  the 
Bedford  family  ;  which  gave  them  occasion,  in  the 
freedom  of  military  conversation,  to  advise  him  to 
apply  to  his  Grace  for  some  assistance.  In  the  levity 
of  desperation,  he  embraced  the  proposal,  and  drew 
a  bill  for  ^200  on  the  duke,  which  he  enclosed  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  desiring  it  might  be  pre- 
sented. When  the  bill  was  taken  to  the  duke,  his  Grace 
declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  person 
who  had  drawn  it ;  and,  on  making  enquiry  among 
his  family,  he  found  that  to  all  of  them  he  v;as  equally 
a  stranger.  The  duke  then  with  some  asperity  re- 
turned the  bill  to  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  it, 
and  was  retiring  ;  but  before  he  reached  the  door  of 
the  room,  he  stopped,  and  after  a  moment's  pause, 
turned  round  and  said,  "  I  know  nothing  certainly  of 
this  person ;  yet  his  name  is  Russel  ;  and  perhaps 
he  may  be  some  unfortunate  branch  of  my  family, 
whom  necessity  has  driven  to  take  this  singular  step  ; 
shall  I,  for  the  sake  of  ^£200,  leave  a  gentleman  and 
a  kinsman  in  distress  ?     No  ;  give  me  the  bill."    His 
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Grace  then  received  the  bill,  and  immediately  or- 
dered it  to  be  paid. 


"  GENEROUS  KELLY." 

Hugh  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  "  School  for  Wives," 
and  several  other  dramatic  pieces,  was  ever  ready  to 
relieve  distress  when  he  saw  it,  to  the  very  extent 
of  his  power.  To  poor  authors,  he  was  particularly 
liberal,  constantly  promoting  subscriptions  in  their 
favour ;  and  as  he  had  a  numerous  and  respectable 
acquaintance,  he  was  in  general  successful.  Hearing 
one  day  that  a  man  wlio  had  abused  him  in  the 
newspapers,  was  in  much  distress,  and  had  a  poem 
to  publish  by  subscription,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  help 
him  ;  I  forgive  him ;  but  stop  ;"  then  pausing,  he 
said,  "  tell  him  to  come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow, 
and  I'll  endeavour  to  do  sometliing  for  him."  The 
poor  author  went,  and  was  received  cordially  ;  when 
Kelly  gave  him  a  guinea  for  his  own  subscription, 
and  disposed  of  six  copies. 


RELIEVING  PRISONERS. 

In  1795,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  Royal  Lancashire  regiment,  doing  duty 
at  Dover  Castle,  opened  a  subscription,  and  collected 
^17,  17s.  6d.  which  they  applied  to  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  liberating  a  poor  old  man  confined  for  debt 
in  the  prison  there. 

In  the  same  year,  two  gentlemen  passing  through 
Haverfordwest,  called  at  the  Castle,  and  learning 
that  an  old  man  was  confined  there  for  a  debt  of  only 
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o£8,  they  immediately  discharged   it,  and  gave  him 
money  to  bear  his  expences  home. 


FORESTALLING  REVERSED. 

In  the  year  1795,  when  wheaten  flour  was  selling 
at  Sheflield  at  five  and  sixpence  per  stone,  a  bene- 
volent farmer  in  the  course  of  two  days  reduced  it 
as  low  as  two  and  fourpence.  The  name  of  this 
individual  was  Hartop,  a  farmer  and  miller  at  Atter- 
clifte.  One  market  day  he  carried  a  large  quantity 
of  flour  to  Shetlicld,  which  he  sold  at  two  and  four- 
pence  per  stone  ;  this  obliged  all  the  corn  and  flour 
sellers  to  lower  theirs  to  the  same  price.  So  gene- 
rous an  action  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  populace, 
who  would  have  conferred  on  him  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion ;  but  he  declined  the  compliment,  assuring  them 
that  he  had  been  most  amply  overpaid  by  the  pleasure 
he  had  received  in  being  the  humble  instrument  of 
making  so  many  people  happy. 


COUNT  RUMFORD. 

The  instances  of  successful  soldiers  of  fortune  are 
numerims  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  adventurers 
of  this  class,  making  their  good  fortune  subservient 
to  purposes  of  extensivegood  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  of  Ruraford,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  few  exceptions. 

The  count  was  a  native  of  America,  and  born  in 
the  town  of  Rumford,  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chussets.  Ill  the  American  war,  he  commanded  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  signalized  himself  on  dif- 
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ferent  occasions  in  the  service  of  the  mother  country. 
When  the  war  terminated,  Mr.  Thompson  soHcited  to 
be  employed  with  his  regiment  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
but  the  peace  having  occasioned  the  reduction  of 
that  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  several  others,  he 
obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  travel  on  the 
continent;  where,  stimulated  as  he  then  still  was  by 
the  military  passion,  he  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Austiian  array  against 
the  Turks.  "  I  owe  it  to  a  Beneficent  Deit}',"  said 
the  count  on  one  occasion,  "  that  I  was  cured  in  time 
of  that  martial  folly.  I  met  at  the  Prince  de 
Kaunitz's  with  a  lady  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
endowed  with  great  sense  and  knowledge.  She  was 
the  wife  of  General  de  Burghausen,  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  often  came  to  spend  the  evening  with  her. 
That  excellent  person  formed  an  attachment  to  me  ; 
she  gave  me  wise  advice,  and  imparted  a  new  turn  to 
my  ideas,  by  presenting  to  me  in  perspective,  another 
species  of  glory  than  that  of  conquering  in  battles." 
In  1784,  Mr.  Thompson  entered  into  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria's  service.  The  first  four  years  of  his 
abode  at  Munich,  he  employed  in  acquiring  the 
political  and  statistical  knowledge  necessary  for  real- 
izing various  plans,  which  the  philanthropic  spirit 
awakened  in  him  by  Madame  Burghausen  had 
suggested,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  At  last,  in  1789,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  proceed  to  their  accomplishment.  The 
House  of  Industry  of  Manheim  was  established  ; 
the  islands  of  Mulhau,  near  Manheim,  which  till  that 
time  had  been  nothing  but  a  pestilential  morass,  per- 
nicious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  were  joined 
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together,  surrounded  by  a  mound  and  ditch,  and 
transferred  into  a  fertile  garden,  consecrated  to  the 
industry  of  the  garrison ;  a  scheme  of  niiiitary-police 
was  formed,  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  numerous 
gangs  of  vagabonds,  robbers,  and  beggars  who  infested 
it;  schools  of  industry  for  every  regiment  were 
established,  to  employ  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  fmally,  at  tlie  beginning  of  1790,  he 
founded  that  noble  establishment,  the  House  of  Indus- 
try at  Munich,  which  the  count  has  described  at 
length  in  his  essays,  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  The  effect  of  all  these  measures  was,  that 
mendicity  was  completely  abolished  in  Bavaria^ 
where  it  has  never  again  made  its  appearance. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  services  thus  rendered 
to  Bavaria  by  this  benevolent  stranger,  were  heW  by 
the  Elector,  may  be  estimated  by  the  marks  of  honour 
which  his  serene  highness  conferred  upon  him.  He 
was  created  Count  of  Rumford,  Knight  of  the  orders 
of  the  White  Eagle,  and  St.  Stanislaus ;  and  appointed 
chamberlain,  privy  counsellor  of  state,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general, colonel  of  artillery,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  general  staff  in  the  army.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Munich  also  testified  their  gratitude,  by 
erecting  a  splendid  monument  to  commemorate  the 
good  he  had  achieved.  This  monument,  which  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  public  garden  adjoining  to  the 
ramparts  of  the  cit^^,  v.as  raised  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  count,  while  he  was  absent  from  Bavaria. 
It  is  a  solid  pile  of  a  quadrangular  form,  constructed 
of  hewn  stone,  about  twenty  feet  in  height ;  and  it 
has  two  principal  fronts,  which  are  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  inscriptions.     On  one  of  these  fnmts 
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there  is  a  basso  relievo  of  two  whole  length  figures, 
representing  the  Genius  of  Plenty  leading  Bavaria 
by  the  hand,  and  strewing  her  patii  with  flowers. 
Under  this  emblematical  piece  of  sculpture,  upon  a 
broad  tablet  of  Bavarian  marble,  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  German  language,  which  may  be  thus 
translated  : 

"  Traveller  stay  ! 

Thankfulness  encreases  enjoyment. 

At  the  creative  glance  of  Charles  Theodore, 

Rumford,  the  Friend  of  Mankind, 

With  Genius,  Taste,  and  Love  inspired, 

Changed  this  once  desert  place 

Into  what  thou  now  beholdest." 

On  the  opposite  front  of  the  monument  there  is  a 
medallion  of  Count  Rumford  as  large  as  the  life,  and 
reckoned  a  good  likeness;  and  under  it  the  following 
inscription : 

TO   HIM 

Who  rooted  out  the  most  disgraceful  of  public  evils, 

Idleness  and  Mendicity  ; 

Who  relieved  and  instructed  the  Poor, 

And  founded  many  Institutions 

For  the  Education  of   our  Youth  : 

Go,  Wanderer, 

Strive  to  equal  him 

In  Genius  and  Activity, 

And  us 

In  Gratitude ! 
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REV.  W.  HEWETT. 

Tlie  Rev.  William  Hewett,  who  was  Rector  of 
Baconsthorpe  and  Bodham  in  Norfolk,  and  who  died 
in  1785,  was  a  fine  example  of  christian  benevolence. 
Being  hospitable  with  economy,  and  charitable  with 
prudence,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  half  his  income 
to  offices  of  charity ;  his  barns  and  storehouses  were 
repositories  for  the  industrious  poor,  to  whom  he 
furnished  all  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  price  con- 
siderably less  than  what  he  paid  for  them ;  and 
although  he  never  gave  money  to  the  idle,  yet  he  re- 
compensed labour,  and  relieved  with  tenderness  the 
w^ants  of  age,  sickness,  and  infirmity. 

The  gentleman  who  had  presented  him  to  the  living, 
died,  leaving  an  estate  entailed  on  his  eldest  son, 
and  three  other  boys  so  scantily  provided  for,  that 
they  could  ill  afford  the  expense  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Hewett  knew  this,  and  taking  them  to  the 
parsonage,  he  considered  them  all  as  part  of  his  own 
family  ;  he  instructed  them  in  the  learned  languages 
himself,  and  sent  them  to  the  University,  to  qualify 
them  for  orders,  that  they  might  in  time  fill  those 
benefices  which  were  in  the  gift  of  their  elder  brother. 
Nay,  he  did  more  ;  he  actually  resigned  one  of  his 
own  livings  to  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons,  as  soon  as 
he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  hold  it ;  and  having  no 
nearer  relatives,  he  considered  the  descendants  of  his 
patron  as  his  heirs,  and  thus  extended  his  gratitude  to 
a  second  generation. 
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NATIONAL  FEELING. 

"When  the  unfortunate  Qiieen  Matilda  of  Denmark 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Cronberg,  the  captain 
of  an  English  nierchantraan  in  the  Sound  hearing  of 
her  captivity,  supposing  that  imprisonment  and  star- 
vation were  synonymous  terms,  determined  to  mitigate 
the  queen's  suffering,  by  sending  her  a  leg  of  mutton 
and  some  potatoes.  Mrs.  Fen  wick,  the  Avife  of  the 
consul,  herself  conveyed  the  present  to  the  queen  ;  who 
being  passionately  fond  of  the  Englisli,  and  always 
affected  by  every  thing  that  brought  them  to  her  re- 
collection, received  the  gift  ver3-  graciously,  and  pre- 
sented the  honest  captain  with  a  gold  chain,  in  token 
of  her  acknowlediiment. 


RESPECT  FOR  GOODNESS. 

When  after  tlie  taking  of  Boucliain  in  1721,  the 
estates  of  the  See  of  Cambray  were  exposed  to  the 
plunder  of  the  troops,  such  was  the  respect  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  bore  to  the  good  Archbishop 
Fcnelon,  that  he  ordered  a  detachment  to  guard  the 
magazines  of  corn  at  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  gave  a 
safe  conduct  fur  their  conveyance  to  Cambray  ;  and 
when  even  this  protection,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  bread,  was  not  likely  to  be  respected  by 
the  soldiery,  he  sent  a  corps  of  dragoons  with 
waggons,  to  transport  the  grain,  and  escort  it  to  the 
precincts  of  the  town.  Thus  did  the  most  illustrious 
of  generals  pay  homage  to  the  christian  philosopher, 
who  honoured  letters  by  his  genius ;  religion  by  liis 
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piety  ;  France  by  his  renown ;  and  human  nature  by 
his  amiable  virtues ;  and  thus  did  he  in  his  conduct 
towards  the  author  of  Telemachus,  imitate  Alexander 
at  the  capture  of  Thebes,  when  in  the  language  of 
the  sublime  MiUon, 

"  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  \vhen  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground." 


CHINESE  MERCHANT. 

A  Chinese  Hong  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Shai- 
king-qua,  had  long  known  Mr.  Anderson,  an  English 
trader,  and  had  large  transactions  with  him.  Mr. 
Anderson  met  with  heavy  losses,  became  insolvent, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  failure  owed  his  Chinese  friend 
upwards  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Anderson 
wished  to  come  to  England,  in  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  retrieve  his  affairs  ;  he  called  on  the  Hong 
merchant,  and  in  the  utmost  distress,  explained  his 
situation,  his  wishes,  and  his  hopes.  The  Chinese 
listened  with  anxious  attention,  and  having  heard  his 
story,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  My  friend  Anderson, 
you  have  been  very  unfortunate  ;  you  lose  all ;  I  very 
sorry  ;  you  go  to  England;  if  you  more  fortunate  there, 
you  come  back  and  pay  ;  but  that  you  no  forget  China- 
man friend,  you  take  this,  and  when  you  look  on  this, 
you  will  remember  Shai-king-qua ;"  in  saying  these 
words,  he  pulled  out  a  valuable  gold  watch,  and  gave 
it  to  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson  took  leave  of  his  friend,  but  he  did 
not  live  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  or  to  return  to  China. 
When  the  account  of  his  death,  and  of  the  distress  in 
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which  he  liad  left  his  family,  reached  Canton,  the 
Hong  merchant  called  on  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
factory  who  was  about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  manner :  "  Poor  Mr. 
Anderson  dead  !  I  very  sorry ;  he  good  man — he 
friend — and  he  leave  two  childs;  they  poor — they 
have  nothing— they  childs  of  my  friend ;  you  take 
this  for  them  ;  tell  them  Chinaman  friend  send  it ;" 
and  he  put  into  the  gentleman's  hand  a  sura  of  money 
for  Mr.  Anderson's  children,  amounting  to  several 
hundred  pounds. 


MOZART. 

Mozart  walking  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  was 
accosted  by  a  mendicant  of  a  very  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance and  manner,  who  told  his  tale  of  woe  with 
such  effect,  as  to  interest  the  musician  strongly  in  his 
favour ;  but  the  state  of  his  purse  not  corresponding 
with  the  impulse  of  his  humanity,  he  desired  the  ap- 
plicant to  follow  him  to  a  coffee-house.  Here  Mozart 
drawing  some  paper  from  his  pocket,  in  a  few  minutes 
composed  a  minuet,  which  with  a  letter  he  gave  to 
the  distressed  man,  desiring  him  to  take  it  to  his 
publisher.  A  composition  from  Mozart  was  a  bill 
payable  at  sight;  and  to  his  great  surprise,  the  now 
happy  mendicant  was  immediately  presented  with  five 
double  ducats. 
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RENEGADO   SLAVE. 

A  Mulatto  slave,  who  had  run  away  from  his 
master,  a  planter  at  Maranham,  became  a  wealthy 
man  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  purchase 
of  lands  which  were  overrun  with  cattle.  He  had, 
on  one  occasion,  collected  in  pens  great  numbers  of 
oxen,  which  he  was  arranging  with  his  herdsmen  to 
despatch  to  difterent  parts  for  sale,  when  a  stranger,, 
who  came  quite  alone,  made  his  appearance,  and 
rode  up  and  spoke  to  him,  saying  that  he  wished  to 
have  some  private  conversation  with  him.  After  a 
short  time,  tliey  retired  together ;  and  when  they 
were  alone,  the  owner  of  the  estate  said,  "  I  thank 
you  for  not  mentioning  the  connexion  between  us 
whilst  my  people  were  present."  It  was  his  master, 
who  had  fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  and  had 
now  made  this  visit  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  trifle 
from  hira.  He  said  he  should  be  grateful  for  any 
thing  his  slave  chose  to  give  him.  To  reclaim  him,, 
he  well  knew  was  out  of  the  question  ;  he  was  in  the 
man's  power  who  miglit  order  hira  to  be  assassinated 
immediately.  The  slave,  pitying  the  misfortunes  of 
his  old  master,  gave  him  several  hundred  oxen,  and 
directed  some  of  his  men  to  accompany  him  with 
them  to  a  market,  saying  to  his  herdsmen,  that  he 
had  thus  paid  a  debt  of  old  standing,  for  which  he 
had  only  now  been  called  upon.  A  man  who  could 
act  in  this  manner,  well  deserved  the  freedom  which 
^he  had  resolved  to  obtain. 
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FOUR  GREAT  MEN. 


Ill  a  sinail  private  chapel  in  Bristol,  ibere  is  a 
marble  tablet,  on  which  there  is  the  followuig  inscrip- 
tiou,  to  the  memory  of  four  of  the  greatest  friends  of 
humauitj  that  perhaps  ever  lived.  It  was  written 
by  a  late  worthy  individual,  John  Birtel,  on  hearing 
of  Lord  jS  elscn's  victory  olF  Trafalgar. 

"John  Howard, 
Jonas  Hanway, 
John  Fothergill, 
Richard  Reynolds. 

"  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord  !  but  unto  thy  name,  be  the 
glory. 

"  Beneath  some  ample,  hallowed  dome, 

The  warrior's  bones  are  laid  ; 
And  blazon'd  on  the  stately  tomb. 

His  martial  deeds  displayed. 
Beneath  an  humble  roof  we  place 

This  monumental  stone. 
To  names  the  poor  shall  ever  bless. 

And  charity  shall  own. 

To  soften  human  woe  their  care, 
To  feel  its  sigh,  to  aid  its  prayer; 
Their  work  on  earth,  not  to  destroy  ; 
And  their  reward,  their  master's  joy." 
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HENRY  II. 

Henry  the  Second  was  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
of  sovereigns ;  he  knew  the  wants  of  his  people,  and 
reh'eved  them  with  a  liberality  which  renders  his  name 
immortal.  The  year  1176,  was  remarkable  in  France 
for  a  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  and  the  provinces  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  then  under  his  dominion,  severely 
felt  the  consequences.  These  he  endeavoured  to 
remove  by  every  means  in  his  power  ;  and  actually 
procured  sustenance  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  ten  thousand  persons,  from 
the  commencement  of  April  until  the  harvest.  At 
other  times,  the  corn  in  his  granaries  was  always  at 
the  service  of  those  in  necessity. 


BERKELEY  THE  SON. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  inherited  all  the  benevolent  virtues  of  his 
father.  During  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews,  he 
distributed  upwards  of  ^fSOO  annually  to  poor  fa- 
milies, and  other  deserving  objects  in  that  place  and 
neighbourhood  ;  a  large  sum  to  come  from  the  pockets 
of  a  private  clergyman,  who  was  by  no  means  rich  in 
benefices.  And  although  he  has  been  censured  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  to  the  English  Episcopalians 
in  Scotland,  yet,  in  the  work  of  beneficence,  he  knew 
neither  sect  or  party ;  but  administered  his  bounty 
equally  to  Nonjurors  and  Episcopalians. 
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M.  NECKER. 


M.  Necker  once  let  a  house  at  a  very  reasonabie 
rate,  near  Coppet,  to  a  family  not  very  rich  ;  when 
this  family  left  it,  a  woman  possessed  of  some  fortune 
wished  to  hire  the  house  at  a  lower  rate  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  so  persecuted  him,  that  he  consented.  But 
be  persuaded  himself  that  he  ought  to  restore  to  the 
poor  family  all  that  exceeded  the  latter  price,  which 
they  Jiad  been  paying  him  for  many  years  ;  and  he 
actually  returned  the  whole  surplus  to  them. 


ANNE  BOLEYN. 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn  is  .said  to  have  been  provided 
daily  with  a  purse,  the  contents  of  which  were  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  poor ;  when  she  casually  met 
with  proper  objects,  justly  thinking  no  week  well 
passed  which  did  not  afford  her  pleasure  in  the  retro- 
spect. Impressed  with  this  conviction,  the  unfortunate 
queen  insisted  that  all  her  attendants  should  employ 
their  leisure  in  making  clothes  for  the  poor,  which 
she  took  care  to  see  properly  distributed. 


A  LETTER  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 

A  young  Neapolitan  of  rank  having  a  strong 
passion  for  the  military  service,  and  despairing  of  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction  in  his  own  country, 
resolved  to  seek  employment  in  the  Austrian  army. 
With  this  view,  he  set  out  for  Vienna,  furnished  with 
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some  letters  of  recommendation.  On  the  road  thither, 
lie  came  to  an  inn  in  the  Austrian  territory,  where  lie 
found  himself  with  three  strangers,  with  whom  he 
desired  permission  to  sup  ;  and  as  travellers  are  cora- 
monlj  glad  of  having  company,  he  was  readily 
enough  admitted.  The  strangers  were  Germans. 
At  the  table,  the  Neapolitan  related  his  storj,  and 
told  them  what  his  views  were.  One  of  the  strangers, 
after  having  very  composedly  heard  him,  told  him  he 
thought  he  was  on  a  bad  plan,  for  that  after  so  long  a 
peace,  and  such  a  prodigious  number  of  the  Austrian 
nobility  as  wanted  employment,  he  saw  little  likeli- 
hood of  a  stranger  obtaining  a  post  in  the  army. 
The  young  gentleman  answered,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  his  journey;  that  he  felt  all  the 
justness  of  the  reasons  opposed  to  him  ;  that  in  truth, 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  his  succeeding ;  but 
that  it  was,  however,  not  quite  impossible,  that  on 
observing  his  thorough  good  will  for  the  service,  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  procure  him  an  introduction 
into  it.  To  this,  he  added  a  fair  account  of  himself; 
named  the  respectable  person  by  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended ;  and  still  allowing  that  there  was  hardly  any 
prospect  of  realizing  his  hopes,  he  confessed  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  give  them  wholly  up. 
The  Austrian  traveller,  who  had  been  the  first  to  dis- 
suade him,  then  said,  "  Well,  since  nothing  can  put 
you  off  your  project,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  for 
General  Lac3-,  that  may  be  of  use  to  you."  The 
Neapolitan  pursued  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  at 
Vienna,  he  waited  on  General  Lacy,  and  delivered 
him  all  his  letters  of  recommendation,  excepting  that 
of  the  traveller,  which  he  liappened   to  have  mislaid. 
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The  general  read  them,  and  told  him  he  was  very 
sorry  he  could  not  serve  him,  there  being  an  absolute 
impossibility  just  then  of  procuring  any  appointment 
for  him.  The  Italian  had  laid  his  account  with  some 
such  answer,  but  did  not  absolutely  give  the  point  up  ; 
and,  accordingly,  for  several  days  he  continued  to 
present  himself  at  the  general's  levee.  At  length, 
lie  laid  his  hands  upon  the  letter  which  he  had  mis- 
laid, and  carried  it  to  the  general,  to  whom  he  made 
an  excuse  for  having  forgotten  it,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand, as  he  related  in  what  manner  he  came  by  it, 
that  he  had  not  annexed  to  it  much  importance.  The 
general  opened  it,  appeared  surprised,  and  after 
having  read  it,  "  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  who  it 
was  that  gave  you  this  letter?"  "No."  "It  was 
the  Emperor  himself  (Joseph  II.).  You  ask  me  for 
a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  he  orders  me  to  give 
you  a  captain's." 


HAYDN. 

Haydn,  when  a  boy,  was  engaged  by  the  organist 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Vienna ;  but  when  his  voice 
broke,  his  master  discarded  him  from  the  choir,  and 
most  inhumanly  turned  him  into  the  streets,  on  ac- 
count of  a  boyish  trick,  at  seven  o'clock  one  evening 
in  November,  with  tattered  clothes,  and  without  one 
kreutzer  in  his  pocket.  Driven  into  the  street  at 
such  an  hour,  and  without  any  means  of  procuring  a 
lodging,  he  threw  himself  upon  some  stone  steps,  and 
passed  the  night  in  the  open  air.  A  poor,  but 
friendly  musician,  of  the  name  of  Spangler,  disco- 
vered hira  the  next  morning ;  and  though  he  himself 
Q  3  ^ 
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lodged  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  single  room, 
on  a  fifth  story,  he  ollered  the  out-cast  Ha3'dn  a  corner 
of  his  garret,  and  a  seat  at  his  table.  A  miserable 
bed,  a  table,  chair,  and  a  wretched  harpsichord,  were 
all  that  the  generous  liospitality  of  his  host  could 
offer  him,  in  a  garret  which  had  neither  windows 
nor  a  stove  ;  but  this  act  of  charity  of  the  benevolent 
Spangler  was  welcome,  and  most  readily'  accepted  by 
Haydn  ;  who  soon  was  enabled  to  recompense  his 
generous  benefactor,  by  placing  him  as  principal 
tenor  in  the  chapel  of  Prince  Esterhazy. 

HOWARD,  AND  JOSEPH  11. 
When  Howard  was  at  Vienna,  he  waited  upon 
Count  Kaunitz,  who  intimated  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second,  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  visitor  of  prisons.  Howard  informed  the 
Count,  that  he  was  engaged  to  depart  from  Vienna 
next  day  ;  but  upon  the  subject  being  pressed  upon 
him,  he  agreed  to  wait  on  the  emperor  at  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  who  presented  himself  instantly  on 
Mr.  Howard's  name  being  announced.  They  retired 
together  into  a  small  room,  where  there  was  neither 
chair  nor  table,  and  there  they  continued  together 
nearly  two  hours  ;  the  emperor  listening  with  great 
attention  to  the  ample  information  which  Howard  was 
enabled  to  convey,  respecting  the  state  of  the  pri- 
(  sons  in  the  German  Empire,  many  of  which  he  liad 
visited.  At  length,  Howard  introduced  those  of  the 
metropolis,  and  described  the  miserable  situation  of 
several  prisoners,  who  had  been  confined  in  solitary 
cells  for  nearly  three  years,  without  being  brought  to 
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trial.  The  emperor,  struck  with  the  relation,  assured 
liim  that  they  should  have  instant  justice  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  "It  is  now  too  late;  it  is  not  in  jour 
majesty's  power  to  do  them  justice,  or  to  make  a 
proper  reparation.  Solitar}'  confinement  has  weak- 
ened their  minds,  and  their  faculties  are  so  lost  and 
deranged,  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  making  their 
defence."  The  prisoners,  however,  were  liberated  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

DR.  GLV^'N. 
Dr.  Glynn,  who  has  been  described  by  the  author 
of  "The  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  as 

"  The  lov'd  Sapis  on  the  banks  of  Cam," 

was  remarkable  for  many  acts  of  kindness  to  poor 
person?.  He  had  attended  a  sick  family  in  the  fens  near 
Cambridge,  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  had  never 
thought  of  any  recompense  for  his  skill  and  trouble, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  do  them  good. 
One  day  he  heard  a  noise  upon  the  College  stair-case, 
and  his  servant  presently  brought  him  word,  that  the 
poor  woman  from  the  fens  waited  upon  him  with  a 
magpie,  of  which  she  begged  his  acceptance.  The 
doctor  was  at  first  a  little  discomposed  at  thewoman's 
folly.  Of  all  presents,  a  magpie  was  least  acceptable 
to  him,  as  he  had  a  hundred  loose  things  about  his 
rooms,  which  the  bird,  if  admitted,  was  likely  to 
make  free  with.  However,  his  good  nature  soon  re- 
turned ;  he  considered  the  woman's  intention,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  shown  in.  "  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  thinking  of  me,  good  woman,"  said  he,  "but  you 
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must  excuse  nie  for  refusing  to  take  your  bird,  as  H 
would  occasion  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  "  Pray, 
doctor,"  answered  the  woman,  "  do  pray  be  pleased 
to  have  it.  My  husband,  my  son,  and  myself,  have 
been  long  consulting  together  in  what  to  show  our 
thankfulness  to  you,  and  we  could  tliink  of  none 
better  than  to  give  j'ou  our  favourite  magpie.  We 
would  not  part  with  it  to  any  other  person  upon 
earth.  We  shall  be  sadly  hurt  if  you  refuse  our 
present."  "  Well,  well,  my  good  woman,"  said  Dr. 
Glynn,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  I  must  have  the  bird  ; 
but  do  you,  as  you  say  you  are  so  fond  of  it,  take 
it  back  again,  and  keep  it  for  me,  and  I  will  allow 
you  eighteen-pence  a  week  for  the  care  of  it," 
Tliis  allowance  Dr.  G.  punctually  paid  as  long  as  the 
bird  lived. 

PATRIOTIC  BENEVOLENCE. 

During  the  distressed  state  of  the  manufactories  in 
1801,  Mrs.  Chaplain,  of  Blankney  in  Lincolnshire, 
formed  a  patriotic  institution  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  local  trade  of  the  district.  A  ball  was  given  at 
Lincoln  for  the  benefit  of  the  stuff  manufactory,  at 
which  ladies  were  admitted  gratis,  on  their  appearing  in 
a  stuff  gown  and  petticoat,  spun,  wove,  and  finished 
within  the  county,  and  producing  a  ticket  signed  by 
the  weaver  and  dyer  at  Louth,  one  of  which  tickets 
was  delivered  with  every  twelve  yards  of  stuff.  The 
gentlemen  were  required  to  appear  without  silk  or 
cotton  in  their  dress,  stockings  excepted.  The  im- 
pulse thus  given  to  trade,  was  of  the  most  signal 
service  in  relieving  distress,  and  at  the  same  time 
promoting  habits  of  industry. 
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LOUIS  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

In  the  year  1791,  when  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
resolved  on  attempting  to  escape  from  his  merciless 
persecutors,  and  when  all  things  were  arranged  for  his 
departure,  a  final  council  was  held,  at  which  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  several  of  the  persons  entrusted  with 
the  plan  of  escape,  were  present.  When  the  measures 
were  finally  agreed  on,  the  queen  suddenly  started 
and  turned  pale  ;  the  king,  who  observed  the  change 
in  her  countenance,  eagerly  enquired  the  cause.  Her 
majesty  said,  it  had  just  corae  to  her  recollection,  that 
the  governess  who  had  the  dauphin  in  her  charge  for 
the  present  fortnight,  (there  being  two,  who  relieved 
each  other  alternately,)  was  a  democrat,  and  would 
certainly  disclose  the  secret  of  their  escape,  the 
moment  she  missed  the  dauphin  from  his  apartment; 
she  therefore  advised,  that  they  should  delay  their 
departure  for  two  days,  when  the  governess  would  be 
succeeded  by  one  less  hostile  to  the  ro3'al  family. 

On  hearing  this,  the  Duke  de  *  *  *,  who  was 
present,  immediately  said,  "  Don't  let  this  alarm  you, 
or  derange  your  plan,  for  I  will  be  answerable  for 
the  silence  of  Madame  G.  the  governess."  The  king, 
who  suspected  how  the  lady's  silence  was  to  be 
obtained,  with  his  characteristic  goodness  of  heart, 
instantly  said,  "I  understand  you,  sir,  you  would 
sacrifice  Madame  G.  in  order  to  ensure  my  safety,  and 
that  of  my  family.  I  thank  you  for  this  proof  of 
your  attachment,  but  I  will  not  have  blood  shed  on 
my  account ;  nor  purchase  ray  life,  by  consenting  to 
an  act  that  would  render  it  more  miserable.  We  must 
defer  the  journey  till  Monday." 
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It  was  in  vain  that  the  duke  declared  that  he  could 
get  rid  of  the  governess  without  doing  her  any  per- 
sonal injury' ;  the  king  would  not  trust  to  that,  but 
peremptorily  declared,  that  he  would  not  go  until  her 
term  of  service  was  expired,  and  that  she  was  relieved. 
This  delay  was  fatal  to  the  beneficent  monarch ;  for  the 
cavalry  of  General  de  Boulie,  that  had  been  stationed 
in  the  woods  ready  to  escort  the  royal  family,  had  to 
wait  forty-eight  hours  before  their  arrival,  when  the 
horses  were  so  worn  out  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  make 
any  progress. 

The  humanity  of  the  king  did  not  end  here. 
When  the  royal  family  was  stopped,  the  chevalier  dc 
Boulie,  son  of  the  general,  rode  up  to  the  carriage, 
and  said,  that  if  his  majesty  would  permit  him  to  give 
the  orders,  his  cavalry  should  soon  clear  the  way  for 
their  escape.  "  No,"  said  the  king,  "  I  will  not  have 
these  people  massacred  on  ray  account."  Thus, 
by  a  double  exertion  of  his  kindness  for  others,  did 
Louis  XYI.  suffer  himself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
implacable  enemies,  who  led  him  to  the  scaffold. 
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ANECDOTES    OF    EXILE. 


"  The  pensive  Exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine. 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine." 

GOLDSAIIXn 


OSTRACISM. 

The  celebrated  institution  of  Ostracism,  was  not  a 
punishment  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  was 
very  decently  called  an  humbling  and  lessening  of 
some  excessive  influence  and  power.  In  reality,  it 
w/is  a  mild  gratification  of  envy  ;  for  by  this  means, 
whoever  was  offended  at  the  growing  greatness  of 
another,  discharged  his  spleen.  It  was  what  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  called  a 

"  sentence  sacred 

To  dangerous  eminence." 

By  Ostracism,  according  to  ite  pure  intention,  men 
who  became  powerful  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  state,  were  banished  for  ten  years. 
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The  suffrages  of  the  people  at  large  determined  when 
this  was  the  case.  Every  citizen  taking  a  piece  of 
a  broken  pot  or  a  shell,  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  the 
person  he  wanted  to  have  banished ;  and  this  he 
carried  to  a  part  of  the  market  place  that  was  en- 
closed with  wooden  rails.  The  magistrates  then 
counted  the  shells,  and  if  they  amounted  to  six 
thousand,  they  sorted  them,  and  the  person  whose 
name  was  found  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells, 
was  declared  an  exile  for  ten  years. 

The  Athenians  were  quite  sensible  of  the  hazard 
with  which  this  law  was  attended  ;  but  they  chose 
rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  has  remarked,  that  an 
innocent  individual  should  sometimes  suffer  by  it, 
than  that  the  whole  community  should  run  the  chance 
of  suffering  from  an  ambitious  one.  They  softened, 
however,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  rigour  of  its 
operation.  They  did  not  confiscate  the  goods  of 
those  who  were  its  victims,  and  they  were  only 
banished  for  a  specified  time ;  whereas,  in  cases  of 
common  banishment,  the  goods  of  the  exiles  were 
always  confiscated,  and  no  hopes  were  given  them 
of  ever  returning  to  Athens. 

The  first  person  banished  by  Ostracism,  was  Hip- 
parchus  ;  the  last  was  Hyperbolus  ;  who,  as  Cleave- 
land  says, 

■  ■    "  by  suffering  did  traduce 

The  Ostracism,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use." 

The  way  in  which  a  punishment  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  honorary,  fell  on  such  a  wretch  as 
Hyperbolus,  is  curious.  Alcibiades  and  Nicias, 
who,  perceiving  that  the  people  were  going  to 
proceed   to   Ostracism,  and   that  one  of   them  was 
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likely  to  suffer  by  it,  consulted  together,  and  joining 
their  interests,  caused  it  to  fail  on  Hyperbolas. 
The  people,  full  oi  indignation  at  finding  this  kind 
of  punishment  dishonoured  and  turned  into  ridicule, 
immediately  abolished  it  entirely. 


ARISTIDES, 

Among  the  most  eminent  victims  of  the  law  of 
Ostracism,  was  Aristides  the  Just.  The  extraor- 
dinary honour  and  distinction  which  he  attained 
solely  by  his  merits  and  his  virtues,  excited  the  envy 
of  the  Athenians,  who,  assembling  from  all  the  towns 
in  Attica,  banished  him  by  common  consent ;  dis- 
guising their  envy  of  his  character,  under  the  specious 
pretence  of  guarding  against  tyranny. 

When  he  quitted  Athens,  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  agreeably  to  his  character,  prayed 
"  that  the  people  of  Athens  might  never  see  the  day 
which  should  force  them  to  remember  Aristides." 

Three  years  afterwards,  when  Xerxes  was  rapidly 
advancing  through  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  to  Attica, 
the  Athenians  rescinded  this  decree,  and  by  a  public 
ordinance  recalled  all  the  exiles.  The  principal 
inducement  was  their  fear  of  Aristides  ;  for  they 
were  apprehensive  that  he  would  join  the  enemy, 
corrupt  great  numbers  of  the  citizens,  and  draw 
them  over  to  the  interest  of  the  barbarians.  But 
they  little  knew  the  man,  as  before  this  ordinance  for 
his  recal,  he  had  been  exciting  and  encouraging  the 
Greeks  to  defend  their  liberty  ;  and  after  it,  when 
Theraistocles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  he  assisted  him  both  with  his  person 
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and  counsel ;  not  disdaining  to  raise  his  worst  enemy 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  for  the  public-  good. 


THEMISTOCLES. 

Themistocles  beingsent  into  exile,  took  up  his  abode 
at  Argos,  where  an  incident  occurred,  which  gave  the 
enemies  he  left  at  home  a  still  farther  advantage  over 
him.  Pausanias,  the  Spartan,  having  entertained 
treasonable  designs  agahist  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
communicated  them  to  Themistocles,  concluding  that 
in  his  present  state  of  exasperation  he  would  readily 
concur  in  them.  He  refused,  however,  to  take  any 
part  in  the  schemes  of  Pausanias,  but  did  not  think 
liiraself  obliged  to  disclose  them ;  and  after  the 
detection  and  death  of  Pausanias,  letters  were  found 
relative  to  the  business,  which  proved  that  it  had 
been  agitated  between  them.  The  Lacedemonians 
made  use  of  this  discovery  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  him  before  the  Athenians,  who  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  answer  it  in  presence  of 
the  states  of  Greece.  Dreading  the  result  of  such  a 
trial,  he  passed  over  to  the  island  of  Corcyra,  the 
people  of  which  had  been  much  indebted  to  his 
good  offices  in  a  dispute  with  the  Corinthians.  Not 
confiding,  however,  in  his  safety  there,  he  withdrew 
to  Epirus ;  and  thence  was  driven  to  the  hazardous 
step  of  taking  refuge  in  the  court  of  Adraetus,  King 
of  the  Molossians,  whom  he  had  formerly  offended. 
In  order  to  secure  a  friendly  reception,  he  seized  an 
opportunity  of  taking  in  his  arms  the  king's  infant 
son,  with  whom  he  knelt  down  before  the  shrine  of 
Admetus's  household  deities. 
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The  vengeance  of  the  Spartans,  however,  pursued 
Ijim  thither,  and  the  king  was  threatened  with  a 
Grecian  war,  if  he  continued  to  protect  the  supposed 
criminal.  Furnishing  him,  therefore,  with  money, 
he  sent  him  across  the  Continent  to  a  port  in  the 
^gean  sea,  which,  after  various  adventures,  he 
reached  in  safety. 

On  arriving  at  the  Persian  court,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he  had  another  hazard  to 
undergo,  since  his  name  was  so  obnoxious  there,  tliat 
a  reward  of  two  hundred  talents  had  been  oftered 
for  his  apprehension.  Being  conveyed  thither  in 
secrecy,  he  applied  to  Artabanus,  a  military  officer, 
to  whom  he  represented  that  he  was  a  Greek,  who 
had  some  important  information  to  communicate  to 
the  king  in  person. 

Being  introduced  to  the  king,  he  discovered  him- 
self;  and  is  said  to  have  addressed  him  in  a  speech 
which  was  not  only  abject  and  contemptible,  but 
the  suppliant  even  founded  his  title  to  favour,  on  his 
vices.  When  the  interpreter  inquired  who  he  was, 
Themistocles  answered,  "The  man  that  is  now  come 
to  address  himself  to  you,  0  King,  is  Themistocles 
the  Athenian  ;  an  exile  persecuted  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Persians  have  suftered  much  by  me,  but  it  has 
been  more  than  compensated  by  my  preventing  your 
being  pursued  ;  when,  after  I  had  delivered  Greece 
and  saved  ray  own  country,  I  had  it  in  ray  power  to 
do  you  also  a  service.  My^  sentiments  are  suitable 
to  my  present  misfortunes,  and  I  come  prepared 
either  to  receive  your  favour,  if  you  are  reconciled  to 
me  ;  or  if  you  retain  any  resentment,  to  disarm  it  by- 
submission.     Reject  not  the  testimony  my  enemies 
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have  given  to  the  services  1  have  done  the  Persians, 
and  make  use  of  the  opportunity  my  misfortunes 
afFord  you,  rather  to  show  your  generosity,  than  to 
satisfy  your  revenge.  If  ^^ou  save  me,  you  save 
your  suppliant;  if  you  destroy  rae,  you  destroy  the 
enemy  of  Greece." 

Themistocles  was  received  into  favour;  the  two 
hundred  talents,  the  price  of  his  head,  were  paid  to 
himself,  and  much  greater  rewards  were  promised,  if 
he  would  give  useful  information  concerning  Greece. 
He  requested  time  for  acquiring  the  Persian  language, 
which  was  granted  to  him  ;  and  after  the  interval 
of  a  year,  he  appeared  at  court  like  a  native.  By 
his  talents  and  address,  he  ingratiated  himself  so 
much  with  the  king  and  royal  family,  as  to  be  treated 
with  peculiar  distinction,  and  splendidly  provided 
for  in  the  Persian  manner.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the 
revenues  of  three  cities.  Magnesia,  Lampsacus,  and 
My  us,  were  assigned  to  him  under  the  name  of 
bread,  wine,  and  meat ;  and  some  authors  add,  two 
more  for  lodging  and  wardrobe.  With  this  eastern 
luxury  and  magnificence,  he  was  so  much  delighted, 
that  one  day  sitting  down  to  a  table  spread  with 
delicacies,  he  is  said  to  have  turned  to  the  members  . 
of  his  family,  (who  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by 
Epicrates  the  Acarnanian,)  and  to  have  exclaimed, 
•'  I  should  have  been  ruined,  if  I  had  not  been 
ruined." 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  life  of  Themistocles 
is  involved  in  obscurity  ;  but  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  compelled  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  country,  he  drank  poison.  His 
remains  were  privately  conveyed  to  Attica,  and  the 
Athenians  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 


EXILE. 


DELIVERANCE  OF  THEBES. 

When  Thebes,  through  the  treachery  of  Leontidas, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians,  Pelopidas, 
Pherenicus,  and  Androclidas,  with  many  others,  were 
banished  from  Thebes  ;  but  they  obtained  an  asylum 
at  Athens,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  regard 
by  the  people,  and  no  less  respected  by  the  nobility. 
Leontidas,  their  avowed  enemy,  hearing  of  this, 
formed  secret  designs  against  their  lives.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  certain  unknown  assassins,  who 
took  off  Androclidas,  but  the  rest  escaped.  Letters 
were  also  sent  to  tlie  Athenians  from  Sparta,  insisting 
that  they  should  not  harbour  or  encourage  the 
exiles,  but  drive  them  out  as  persons  declared  by  the 
confederates  to  be  common  enemies ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians would  not  suffer  the  least  injury  to  be  done  to 
them. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  exiles,  applied  to  each  of  them  individually,  as 
well  as  in  a  body,  and  urged  them  that  it  was  both  dis- 
honourable and  impious  to  leave  their  native  city 
enslaved  and  ganisoned  by  an.  enemy  ;  and  meanly 
contented  with  their  own  lives  and  safety  to  wait  for 
the  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  their 
court  to  the  popular  orators  ;  but  that  they  ought  to 
ran  every  hazard  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  imitating  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  Thrasybulus ;  for,  as  he 
advanced  from  Thebes  to  crush  the  tyrants  in  Athens, 
so  should  they  march  from  Athens  to  deliver  Thebes." 

Thus  persuaded  to  accept  his  proposal,  they  sent  pri- 
vately to  their  friends,  who  were  left  behind  in  Thebes, 
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to  acquaint  them  with  their  resolution,  which  was  highly 
approved ;  and  Charon,  a  person  of  rank,  offered  his 
house  for  their  reception. 

A  day  being  fixed  for  putting  their  design  in  exe- 
cution, it  was  agreed  among  the  exiles,  that  Phe- 
renicus,  with  the  rest,  should  stay  at  Thriasium,  while 
a  few  of  the  youngest  should  attempt  to  get  entrance 
first  into  the  city  ;  and  that  if  these  happened  to  be 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  the  others  should  take  care  to 
provide  for  their  parents  and  children.  Pelopidas  was  the 
first  that  offered  to  be  of  this  party  ;  and  then  Melon, 
Democlides,  and  Theopompus,  all  men  of  noble 
blood,  who  were  united  to  each  other  by  the  most 
faithful  friendship,  and  who  never  had  any  other 
contest,  but  who  should  be  foremost  in  the  race  of 
glory.  These  adventurers,  who  were  twelve  in 
number,  having  embraced  those  who  remained  behind, 
and  sent  a  messenger  before  them  to  Charon,  set  out  in 
their  under  garments,  with  dogs  and  hunting  poles, 
that  none  might  suspect  that  they  were  any  thing  but 
hunters  beating  about  for  game. 

Pelopidas  and  his  company  divided,  and  entered 
the  town  at  different  parts,  while  it  was  yet  day,  and 
all  assembled  at  the  house  of  Charon,  where  the 
exiles  and  others  concerned  in  the  affair  amounted  in 
number  to  forty-eight.  When  it  was  grown  dark, 
and  Pelopidas  and  his  companions  were  preparing  for 
action,  there  was  a  loud  and  sudden  knocking  at  the 
door.  A  messenger  was  come  to  summon  Charon  to 
the  house  of  Philidas,  the  secretary  to  the  Poleraarchs, 
Archias  and  Philip.  Philidas  was  acquainted  witli 
the  design  of  the  exiles  ;  and  in  order  to  contribute  to 
its  success,  had  invited  the  Polemarchs  to  his  house. 
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and  plied  them  with  liquor,  until  they  hearing  that 
the  exiles  were  in  the  city,  sent  for  Charon. 

The  exiles  were  pursuaded  that  their  design  was 
discovered ;  but  still  they  thought  it  advisable  that 
Charon  should  obey  the  order,  and  boldly  face  the 
tyrants.  Charon,  who  was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity 
and  courage,  when  ready  to  depart,  took  his  son, 
who  was  a  child  of  great  beauty,  and  of  strength 
beyond  his  years,  out  of  the  women's  apartment,  and 
placing  him  in  the  hand  of  Pelopidas,  desired,  that 
if  he  found  him  a  traitor,  he  would  treat  that  child 
as  an  enemy,  and  not  spare  its  life.  The  exiles  shed 
tears  when  they  saw  the  concern  and  magnanimity 
of  Charon,  and  all  expressed  their  uneasiness  at  his 
thinking  any  of  them  so  dastardly,  and  so  much  dis- 
concerted with  the  present  danger,  as  to  be  capable 
of  suspecting  or  blaming  him  in  the  least.  They 
begged  of  him,  therefore,  not  to  leave  his  son  with 
them,  but  to  remove  him  out  of  the  reach  of  what  might 
possibly  happen,  to  some  place,  where  safe  from  the 
tyrants,  he  might  be  brought  up  to  avenge  his  country 
and  his  friends.  But  Charon  refused  to  remove  him  ; 
'*  for  what  life,"  said  he,  "  or  what  deliverance,  could 
1  wish  him,  that  would  be  more  glorious  than  his 
falling  honourably  with  his  father  and  so  many  of  his 
friends  ?" 

Charon,  on  going  to  the  house  of  Philidas,  found 
that  the  tyrants  had  but  very  vague  information 
respecting  the  exiles ;  and  he  therefore  returned,  and 
found  them  prepared,  not  to  conquer  or  preserve 
their  lives,  but  to  sell  them  dear,  and  fall  gloriously. 
A  good  opportunity  now  oflFering,  these  champions 
of  liberty  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  sallied  out. 
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PelopidasandDaraoclidas  went  against  Leontidas  and 
Hypates  ;  and  Charon  and  Melon,  against  Archias 
and  Philip,  whom  they  soon  despatched  at  the  house 
of  Philidas.  Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  a  more 
difficult  affair  of  it,  but  they  succeeded  in  killing 
Leontidas  and  Hypates. 

This  being  done,  they  joined  Melon,  and  sent  for 
the  exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica.  They  released 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison, 
proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  Thebans,  and  armed 
such  as  joined  them.  Eparainondas  and  Gorgidas 
came  to  their  assistance  with  a  considerable  body 
of  young  men,  and  a  select  number  of  the  old, 
whom  they  had  collected  and  armed. 

On  the  next  morning  at  daylight,  the  exiles  from 
Attica  came  in  armed ;  the  people  were  then  sum- 
moned to  assemble ;  and  Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas 
presented  to  them  Pelopidas  and  his  party,  sur- 
rounded by  the  priests,  who  carried  garlands  in  their 
hands,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  exert  them- 
selves for  their  God  and  their  country.  Excited  by 
this  appearance,  the  whole  assembly  stood  up  and 
received  them  wijh  great  acclamations,  as  their  bene- 
factors and  deliverers.  The  next  day  the  citadel 
surrendered,  and  Thebes  was  delivered  from  a  foreign 
yoke. 


CICERO. 

Cicero,  who  had  been  the  saviour  of  his  country,  who 

in  the  support  of  that  cause  had  neither  feared  the 

insults  of   a  desperate  party,  nor  the    daggers  of 

assassins,  when  he  came  to  suffer  for  the  same  cause. 
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sunk  under  the  weight,  and  dishonoured  that  banish- 
ment which  was  only  wanting  to  render  his  glory 
complete.  Uncertain  where  he  should  go,  or  what 
he  should  do,  fearful  as  a  woman,  froward  as  a  child, 
he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  riches,  of  his  rank,  and 
of  his  splendid  popularity.  No  sooner  had  Cicero 
fled  in  private  from  Rome,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  than  Clodius  procured  a  decree  of  banish- 
ment against  him,  which  prohibited  him  fire  and 
water,  or  admission  into  any  house  within  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  Italy. 

Such  was  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  Cicero, 
that  in  general  the  decree  of  Clodius  was  disregarded  ; 
they  shewed  him  every  civility,  and  conducted  him 
on  his  way  with  the  most  cordial  attention,  except 
two  persons  to  whom  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor, 
who  forbade  him  admission  into  their  houses.  Dis- 
couraged at  these  instances  of  ingratitude,  he  re- 
paired to  Brundusium,  where  he  embarked  for  Dyrrha- 
chium.  On  his  landing,  great  numbers  of  people 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  and  the  cities  of 
Greece  strove  which  should  shew  him  the  greatest 
civilities  ;  yet  he  continued  dejected  and  disconsolate. 
Like  a  passionate  lover,  he  often  cast  a  longing  look 
towards  Italy,  and  behaved  with  a  littleness  of  spirit 
which  could  not  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  philosopher. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burnt  his 
villas,  and  liis  house  in  Home ;  and  on  the  place 
where  the  latter  stood,  he  erected  a  temple  to  liberty. 
His  goods  he  put  up  to  auction ;  but  although  the 
cryer  gave  notice  of  it  every  day,  no  person  dared  to 
appear  as  a  buyer. 
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In  the  consulship  of  Leiitulus,  the  people  began  to 
change  their  opinion ;  and  Annius  Milo,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  call  Clodius  to 
answer  for  his  violation  of  the  public  peace.  Many 
of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  joined  Pompey,  who  with  their  assistance 
drove  Clodius  out  of  the  forum,  and  then  summoned 
the  citizens  to  vote,  the  senate  having  previously 
decreed  that  no  public  business  of  any  kind  should 
be  despatched  by  their  body,  until  Cicero  was  recalled. 
Nothing  was  ever  carried  more  unanimously,  than  the 
vote  to  recal  Cicero  ;  and  the  senate,  anxious  to  give 
still  higher  proofs  of  their  attachment,  decreed  that 
their  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  cities  which  had 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  respect  during  his  exile  ; 
and  that  his  town  and  country  houses,  which  Clodius 
had  demolished,  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge. 

Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  banishment ; 
and  such  joy  was  expressed  by  the  cities  through 
which  he  passed,  and  so  much  eagerness  was 
shewn  to  meet  him,  that  his  own  account  of  his  re- 
ception was  less  than  the  truth,  though  he  said,  that 
"  Italy  had  brought  him  on  her  shoulders  to  Rome." 


MARCELLUS. 

Brutus  relates,  that  he  saw  Marcellus  in  exile  ai: 
Mitylene,  living  in  all  the  happiness  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  and  cultivating  with  as  much  assi- 
duity as  ever,  all  kinds  of  laudable  knowledge.  This 
spectacle  made  him  think  that  it  was  rather  he  who- 
went  into  banishment,  sirvcc  he  was  to  return  witliout 
Marcellue,  who  remained  in    if.     Brutus  adds,  that 
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Caesar  overshot  Mitylene,  because  he  could  not  stand 
the  sight  of  Marcellus  reduced  to  a  state  so  unworthy 
of  him. 

The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  whose  oration  in  favour 
of  Marcellus  is  extant,  procured  his  recal ;  the  whole 
senate  interceding  for  him  with  such  earnestness, 
that  they  seemed  to  be  suppliants  for  themselves, 
rather  than  for  Brutus.  "  This,"  says  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  "  was  to  return  with  honour ;  but  surely  he 
remained  abroad  with  greater,  when  Brutus  could  not 
resolve  to  leave  hira,  nor  Ceesar  to  see  him  ;  for  both 
of  them  bore  witness  of  his  merit.  Brutus  grieved, 
and  Cffisar  blushed,  to  go  to  Rome  without  hira." 
Marcellus,  however,  was  assassinated  at  Athens  on 
his  return  home  by  Chilo,  an  old  friend  and  fellow 
soldier.     Chile's  motive  is  not  explained. 


ACH^AN  EXILES. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  liundred  and  fifty-third 
Olympiad,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  before 
Christ,  a  number  of  Acha?ans  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
for  delivering  up  their  country  to  the  King  of  Persia  ; 
but  being  discovered,  a  thousand  of  them  were  seized, 
and  compelled  to  live  exiles  in  Italy.  There  they 
continued  seventeen  years  ;  after  which,  about  three 
hundred  who  were  still  living,  were  restored  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  which  was  particularly  made  in  favour 
of  Polybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number. 

When  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  applied 

to  Cato  the  Censor,  in  behalf  of  these  exiles,  and  the 

subject  was  much  discussed  in  the  senate,  Cato  said, 

"  As  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do,  we  sit  here  all  day 

c  2 
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debating,  whether  a  few  poor  old  Greeks  shall  be 
buried  by  our  grave  diggers,  or  those  of  their  own 
country,"  The  senate  then  decreed,  that  they  should 
return  home;  and  Poly  bius  some  days  after  endeavoured 
to  procure  another  meeting  of  the  senate,  to  restore 
to  the  exiles  their  former  honours  in  Achaia.  He 
consulted  Cato  on  the  subject,  who  answered,  smiling, 
"  This  is  just  as  if  Ulysses  should  have  wanted  to 
enter  the  Cyclops*  cave  again  for  a  hat  and  belt  which 
he  had  left  behind." 


METELLUS. 

When  the  Roman  people  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  tyranny,  Quintus  Metellus  Numidicus,  in 
the  midst  of  an  intimidated  senate,  and  outrageous 
multitude,  refused  to  swear  to  the  pernicious  laws  of 
the  tribune  Saturninus.  His  patriotism  became  his 
crime,  and  exile  his  punishment.  A  wild  and  lawless 
faction  prevailing  against  him,  the  best  men  of  the 
city  armed  in  his  defence,  and  were  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  that  they  might  preserve  so  much  virtue  to 
their  country.  But  Metellus  having  failed  to  per- 
suade, thought  it  not  lawful  to  constrain.  He  knew 
that  if  his  fellow  citizens  amended,  he  should  be  re- 
called; and  if  they  did  not  amend,  he  thought  he 
could  be  no  where  worse  than  at  Rome.  He  went 
voluntarily  into  exile  ;  and  with  what  temper  he  con- 
tinued abroad,  will  best  appear  by  a  fragment  of  one 
of  his  letters,  which  Gellius  in  a  pedantic  compilation 
of  phrases  used  by  the  annalist  Q.  Claudius,  has  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  the  -word  fruniscor,  "  Illi  vero 
omni  jure  ataque  honestate  interdicti :  ego  neque 
aqua  neque  igne  careo;  et  sumraa  gloria  fruniscor." 
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OVID. 


Ovid,  when  in  the  fiftietli  year  of  liis  age,  having  in- 
clined the  displca-ure  of  Augustus,  was  by  him  ba- 
nisiied  to  Tomi,  or  Tomos,  a  town  in  Scythia  near  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  not  far  from  tlie  moutlis  of  the 
Danube.  The  cause  of  this  has  been  variously  re- 
presented. The  pretence  was  his  writing  loose  verses, 
and  corrupting  the  Roman  youth  ;  but  it  is  agreed  on 
all  liands,  and  is  in  eftect  owned  by  himself,  that  this 
was  not  the  real  cause  of  his  exile  ;  and  although  he 
hints  at  the  matter  very  obscurely,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  had  been  a  witness  to  some  court 
intrigue,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  divulge,  but  which 
he  probably  had  not  kept  secret.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  happens  that  the  offence  was  thought  unpardonable ; 
eior  could  his  most  submissive  importunities  and 
ilattering  addresses,  although  often  repeated,  obtain 
•his  recal,  or  his  removal  to  a  more  eligible  situation. 

In  his  exile,  Ovid  shewed  nothing  of  the  philo- 
sopher; but  in  hopes  of  pardon,  was  continually 
praising  the  emperor  with  such  extravagance,  as 
bordered  even  upon  idolatry  ;  and  what  was  more 
singular,  he  made  an  idol  of  him  literally,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  death,  by  consecrating  a  chapel  to 
him,  where  he  went  every  morning  to  pay  his  devotions, 
and  offer  frankincense.  He  continued  his  importunities 
for  his  recal  towards  his  successor  ;  but  the  court  was 
as  inexorable  under  Tiberius  ;  and  the  unhappy  Ovid 
died  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  banishment, 
and  was  buried  at  Toraos,  where  the  people  had  shewn 
him  every  mark  of  respect,  mourned  publicly  for  him, 
and  erected  a  stately  monument  to  his  memory, 
c  3 
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MALADIE  DU  PAYS. 

The  intrepid  Swiss,  that  guards  a  foreign  siiore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain  clitls  no  more ; 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild. 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguil'd. 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

ROGERSe 

That  many  a  Swiss  has  sunk  a  martyr  to  his  longing 
after  home,  is  a  fact  literally  true.  The  malady  is 
commonly  brought  on  by  hearing  the  celebrated 
national  air  of  the  lianz  des  Vaches,  sung  at  an  unex- 
pected moment,  or  when  under  the  influence  of 
dejected  feelings.  Overcome  v/itii  the  recollections 
which  it  awakens,  he  sheds  tears,  and  is  only  to  be 
consoled  by  the  prospect  of  immediately  returning  to 
that  home,  his  exile  from  which  he  deplores.  If  unable 
to  accomplish  this  wish  of  his  heart,  he  sinks  into  a 
profound  melancholy,  which  not  unfrequently  termi- 
nates in  disease  and  death. 

Dr.  Burney,  in  his  History  of  Music,  says,  that 
when  at  Potsdam,  Lord  Marischal  informed  him,  that 
five  soldiers  at  Valladolid  in  Spain,  who  had  heard 
one  of  their  countrymen  play  this  tune  on  the  top 
of  the  steeple,  were  all  seized  with  this  distemper,  and 
obliged  to  be  sent  home.  "  An  effect,"  says  Dr.  B. 
"  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  reminiscence 
of  former  liberty  and  happiness  in  their  nativ6 
country." 

Lord  Marischal  also  told  Dr.  Burney  of  a  Scotch  high- 
lander,  who  always  cried  upon  hearing  a  certain  slow 
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Scotcli  tune  played  upon  tlie  bagpipe.  General  E. 
whose  servant  he  was,  stole  into  his  room  one  night 
when  he  was  fast  asleep,  and  playing  the  same  tune 
to  him  very  softly  on  the  German  tiute,  the  poor  feliov/ 
without  waking  cried  like  a  child. 


JEWEL. 
Queen  Mary  declared  at  her  accession,  that  she 
would  force  no  man's  conscience,  nor  make  any 
change  in  religion.  These  specious  promises  iu- 
ciined  among  others,  the  celebrated  Jewel,  who  was 
then  orator  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  think 
more  favourably  of  ^popery  than  before.  In  this 
-state  of  mind,  he  went  to  Clive,  to  consult  his  old 
tutor,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  was  rector  of  that  parish ; 
but  Parkhurst,  upon  the  re-establishment  of  popery, 
having  fled  to  London,  Jewel  returned  to  Oxford, 
where  he  lingered,  and  waited  till  being  called  upon 
in  St.  jMary's  Church,  to  subscribe  to  some  of  the 
popish  doctrines,  under  the  several  penalties,  he  took 
his  pen,  and  subscribed  with  great  reluctance.  Yet 
this  compliance,  of  which  his  conscience  severely  ac- 
cused him,  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Dr.  Martial,  alleging  his  subscription  to  be 
insincere,  laid  a  plot  to  deliver  hlra  into  the  hands 
of  Bishop  Bonner ;  and  would  certainly  have  caught 
him  in  the  snare,  had  he  not  set  out  the  very  night  in 
which  he  was  sent  for,  by  a  by-way  to  London. 
He  walked  till  he  was  forced  to  lay  himself  on  the 
ground  quite  spent,  and  almost  breathless  ;  where 
being  found  by  one  Augustus  Bemer,  a  Swiss,  first 
a  servant  of  Bishop    Latimer,  and  afterwards  a   mi- 
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nister,  this  person  provided  him  with  a  liorse,  and 
conveyed  him  to  Lady  Warcup,  by  whom  lie  vpas 
entertained  some  time,  and  then  sent  safely  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lay  concealed,  changing  his 
lodgings  twice  or  thrice  for  that  purpose,  till  a  ship 
was  provided  for  him  to  go  abroad ,  together  with 
money  for  the  journey,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Tlirogmorton, 
a  person  of  great  distinction,  and  at  that  time  in  con- 
siderable offices.  His  escape  was  managed  by  one 
Giles  Lawrence,  who  had  been  his  fellow  collegian, 
and  was  at  this  time  tutor  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy's 
children,  living  near  the  tower  of  London.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Frankfort,  in  1554,  he  made  a  public 
confession  of  his  sorrow  for  his  late  subscription  to 
popery  ;  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Strasburgh,  at 
the  invitation  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  kept  a  kind  of 
college  for  learned  men  in  his  own  house,  of  which 
he  made  Jewel  his  vice-master.  He  likewise  at- 
tended this  friend  to  Zurich,  and  assisted  hira  in  his 
theological  lectures.  It  was  probably  about  this  tira€ 
that  he  made  an  excursion  to  Padua,  where  he  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  Sig.  Scipio,  a  Venetian 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  afterwards  addressed  his 
Epistle  concerning  the  council  of  Trent.  During 
all  the  time  of  his  exile,  which  was  about  four  years, 
he  studied  hard,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
consoling  and  confirming  his  friends,  frequently  tell- 
ing thern,  "  that  when  their  brethren  endured  such 
bitter  tortures  and  horrible  martyrdoms  at  home,  it 
was  not  reasonable  they  should  expect  to  fare  deli- 
ciously  in  banishment,"  always  concluding  with, 
"  These  things  will  not  last  an  age  ;"  a  saying  which 
he  repeated  so  often,  as  to  impress  their  minds  with  a 
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firm  belief,  that  their  deliverance  was  not  far  off. 
This,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  Jewel.  Fox  was 
likewise  remarked  for  using  the  same  language  ;  and 
there  was  among  these  exiles  in  general,  a  very  firm 
persuasion,  that  the  dominion  of  popery  and  cruelty 
under  Queen  Mary,  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  much  wished-for  event  at  length  was  made 
known  J  and  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  queen,  or 
rather  the  year  after  (1559),  Jewel  returned  to 
England  ;  and  we  find  his  name  soon  after  among 
the  sixteen  divines,  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  hold  a  disputation  in  Westminster  Abbey  against 
the  papists. 


FOX,  THE  MARTYROLOGIST. 
When  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  de- 
termined on  having  Fox  seized  for  heresy,  he  laid 
many  snares  and  stratagems  for  that  purpose.  Fox 
was  then  tutor  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  family. 
Gardiner,  who  was  very  intimate  with  the  duke,  and 
often  visited  him,  would  frequently  desire  to  see  his 
tutors.  The  dake  evaded  the  request,  at  one  time  al- 
leginghis  absence;  at  another,  that  he  was  indisposed. 
At  length  it  happened  that  Fox,  not  knowing  the 
bishop  was  in  the  house,  entered  the  room  where  the 
duke  and  he  were  in  discourse,  and  seeing  the  bishop 
with  a  shew  of  bashfulness,  modestly  withdrew.  The 
bishop  asked  who  he  was  ?  The  duke  answered, 
*'  his  physician,  who  was  somewhat  uncourtly,  being 
newly  come  from  the  university."  "  I  like  his 
•countenance  and  aspect  well,"  replied  tlie   bishop. 
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"  and  upon  occasion  will  make  use  of  him."  The 
duke  perceiving  from  this  that  danger  was  at  hand, 
thought  it  time  for  Fox  to  retire  ;  and  accordingly 
furnished  him  with  means  to  go  abroad.  Before  Fox 
could  embark,  however,  it  was  found  that  Gardiner 
had  issued  out  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and 
was  causing  the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made  for 
him  ;  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  got  over 
to  Newporthaven,  travelled  to  Frankfort,  and  thence 
to  Basil,  where  numbers  of  English  subjects  resorted 
in  those  times  of  persecution.  In  this  city  he  main- 
tained himself  and  family,  by  correcting  the  press 
for  Opirinus,  a  celebrated  printer;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  famous  work,  "The 
History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church." 
He  had  published  at  Strasburgh,  in  1554,  in  8vo. 
"  Commentarii  Rerura  in  Ecclesia  gestarura  maxi- 
manuraque  per  totam  Europam  pcrsecutioncm  a 
Wiclavi  temporibiis  ad  banc  usque  jetatem  descrip- 
tarum  ;"  in  one  book,  to  which  he  added  five  more 
books,  all  printed  together  at  Basil,  1559,  in  folio. 
After  Queen  Mary's  death,  which  Bishop  Aymer 
says  Fox  foretold  at  Basil,  the  day  before  it  hap- 
pened, and  when  Elizabeth  was  settled  on  the  throne, 
and  the  protestant  religion  established,  Fox  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  found  a  very  faithful 
friend  in  his  former  pupil,  now  fourth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  who  maintained  him  at  his  liouse,  and  settled 
a  pension  on  him,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
his  son. 
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ENGLISH  DICTATOR. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
Cromwell  and  France,  in  1655,  it  was  stipulated  by 
one  of  the  articles,  that  tlie  Duke  of  York,  brother 
to  Charles  II.  should  no  longer  have  shelter  in 
France.  Singularly  enough,  the  duke  held  at  this 
very  time  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army  in 
the  absence  of  Marshal  Turenue.  When  Turenne 
resumed  the  command,  the  duke  repaired  to  the 
French  court,  which  was  then  at  Compeigne,  and 
was  received  there  in  as  kindly  a  manner  as  ever  ; 
both  the  queen-mother,  and  Cardinal  Mazarine,  pro- 
testing that  nothing  but  the  unfortunate  condition  in 
which  France  was  placed,  could  have  induced  them 
to  subscribe  to  a  treaty  so  contrary  to  their  inclina- 
tions, and  to  the  friendship  which  they  entertained 
for  His  Royal  Highness.  The  duke  was  so  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  they  gave,  that  in  the  diary 
which  he  has  left  us  of  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  he  candidly  says,  "  And  truly  upon  this  occa- 
sion, I  cannot  but  do  the  memory  of  the  Cardinal 
that  right  to  atfirm,  that  he  had  been  a  very  ill  minis- 
ter if  he  had  not  made  that  treaty  with  Cromwell  in 
such  a  juncture  of  affairs ;  and  the  King  of  France 
would  have  had  just  reason  to  be  ill-satisfied  with 
him,  if  he  had  missed  that  opportunity." 

Cardinal  Mazarine  being,  however,  still  unwilling 
to  enforce  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  for  the  banish- 
ment of  the  duke,  wrote  to  Cromwell,  earnestly 
soliciting  that  the  performance  of  it  might,  for  the 
present,  be  waived.     Cromwell   answered,    that   as  a 
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matter  of  favour  to  the  French  court,  he  would  con- 
sent that  the  Duke  of  York  should  stay  in  France, 
and  serve  in  any  of  its  armies,  except  the  one  sta- 
tioned in  Flanders,  as  he  had  engaged  to  send  a 
body  of  English  troops  into  that  quarter,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  French  crown ;  conceiving,  no  doubt, 
that  their  fidelity  might  possibly  be  endangered  by 
the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the 
exiled  Royal  Family  of  England.  The  duke  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  serve  as  Captain-General, 
under  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  was  Generalissimo 
of  all  the  forces  of  France,  Savoy,  and  Modena,  in 
Piedmont. 

HANDSOME  CONDUCT   OF  AN   IRISH 
COLONEL. 

An  Irish  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Richard  Grace, 
after  serving  Charles  I.  till  the  surrender  of  Oxford, 
withdrew  to  Ireland,  where  he  continued  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  Charles  II.  as  long  as  any  part  of  that 
island  held  out  for  him.  When  the  royal  cause  be- 
came hopeless,  Grace  had  still  influence  enough  witlt 
the  predominant  party  to  obtain  permission  to  carry 
along  with  him  into  the  Spanish  service,  a  regiment 
of  his  own  countrymen,  consisting  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men.  The  colonel  procured  a  very  honourable 
and  favourable  engagement  for  himself  and  his  men, 
from  the  Spanish  government ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  in  Spain,  the  Spaniards  forgot  all  their  pro- 
raises,  and  used  them  so  ill,  that  before  they  reached 
Catalonia,  they  were  reduced  to  one  half  of  their 
original  number.     Notwithstanding  this  crnel  treat- 
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ment,  Grace  aud  his  Irish  followers  served  in  the 
Spanish  army  with  great  reputation,  till  the  end  of 
the  campaign  of  1656 ;  when  they  were  left  to  gar- 
rison a  castle  on  the  frontiers,  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Colonel  Grace  reflecting  here  on  the  ill- 
usage  which  he  had  received,  and  was  still  likely  to 
receive  ;  and  learning,  at  the  same  time,  how  differ- 
ently several  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  service 
were  treated,  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  go  and  join 
them  ;  but  though  the  Spaniards  had  broken  their 
engagements  with  him,  he  had  too  much  regard  to  his 
own  character,  to  quit  them  in  any  other  but  the 
fairest  and  most  honourable  manner.  He  sent  a 
message  to  Marshal  D'Hocquincourt,  who,  at  that 
time,  commanded  the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  to 
let  him  know,  that  on  a  certain  day  named,  he  would 
march  off  with  his  regiment,  and  join  him  on  these 
conditions  ;  that  his  regiment  should  be  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  Irish  regiments  then  in  the 
French  service  j  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
go  and  serve  their  own  king,  whenever  his  affairs 
required  their  service.  These  conditions  were  readily 
assented  to  by  the  French  Marshal,  who  added  the 
most  tempting  offers  to  Colonel  Grace,  to  induce  him 
to  deliver  up  the  castle  at  the  same  time.  Grace, 
however,  would  not  on  any  account  consent  to  such 
a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  would  only  allow  the  marshal 
to  have  a  party  of  horse  in  waiting  near  the  castle, 
to  cover  his  retreat.  When  the  day  appointed  for  the 
evacuation  arrived,  Colonel  Grace  sent  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  nearest  Spanish  garrison,  and  gave 
him  notice  of  his  intention,  in  order  that  he  might 
instantly  despatch  some  of  his  men,  to  take  possession 
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of  the  castle  as  he  marched  out  of  it ;  waruhig  him, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  send  more  than  two  hundred, 
for  in  case  he  gave  him  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  intended  to  betray  him,  he  would  give  up  the 
castle  to  the  French.  The  Spaniards  did  not  offer  to 
infringe  this  condition  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  approached  the  place,  Grace 
permitted  them  to  enter  at  one  gate,  while  he  marched 
out  at  the  other,  and  went  off  to  the  French  horse^ 
who  were  in  waiting  for  him. 


AMERICAN  PILGRIMS. 

In  the  year  1610,  some  Brownists,  headed  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  whom  Neal  styles  the  Father  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, being  driven  from  England  by  persecution, 
fled  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Ley  den  :  but  in  1621, 
they  determined,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Brewster, 
assistant  preacher  to  Mr.  Robinson,  to  found  a  church 
for  their  sect  in  the  new  hemisphere.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  purchased  the  charter  of  the  English  North 
Virginia  Company.  Forty-one  families,  making  in 
all  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  landed  in  the 
beginning  of  a  very  hard  winter  ;  and  found  a  coun- 
try entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  oflFered  a  very 
melancholy  prospect  to  men  already  exhausted  with 
the  fatigue  of  their  voyage.  The  weather  held  tole- 
rable until  the  24th  of  December  ;  but  the  cold  then 
came  on  with  violence.  Such  a  Christmas  eve  they 
had  never  seen  before.  From  that  time  to  the  10th 
of  February,  their  chief  care  was  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  and  as  comfortable  in  other  respects  as  their 
scanty  provisions  would    permit.       The  poorer  sort 
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were  much  exposed,  l^ing  in  tents  and  miserable 
hovels  ;  and  many  of  them  died  of  the  scurvy  and 
other  distempers.  They  were  so  short  of  provisions, 
that  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  live  upon  clams, 
mussels,  and  other  shell- fish,  with  ground  nuts  and 
acorns  instead  of  bread.  One  that  came  to  the 
governor's  house  to  complain  of  his  sufferings,  was 
prevented,  being  informed  that  even  there  the  last 
batch  was  in  the  oven.  Some  instances  are  mentioned 
of  great  calmness  and  resignation  in  this  distress. 
A  good  man,  who  had  asked  his  neighbour  for  a  dish 
of  clams,  after  dinner  returned  thanks  to  God,  who 
had  given  him  to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 
and  of  treasure  hid  in  the  sands.  Nearly  one-half 
of  them  perished,  either  by  cold,  the  scurvy,  or  other 
distress.  The  courage  of  the  rest  began  to  fail, 
when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  sixty  Indian 
warriors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  spring,  headed  by 
their  chief.  The  old  occupants  assigned  for  ever  to 
the  new  ones,  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  settlement  they  had  formed,  under  the  name  of 
New  Plymouth  ;  and  one  of  the  Indians,  who  under- 
stood a  little  English,  staid  to  teach  them  how  to 
cultivate  the  maize,  and  instruct  them  in  the  manner 
of  fishing  upon  their  coast. 

This  kindness  enabled  the  exiles  to  wait  for  the 
companions  they  expected  from  Europe  with  seeds, 
domestic  animals,  and  every  assistance  they  wanted. 
At  first,  these  succours  arrived  but  slowly;  until  the 
})ersecution  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  increased 
the  number  of  refugees  to  such  a  degree  in  America, 
that  in  1630,  they  were  obliged  to  form  different 
settlements,  of  which  Boston  soon  became  the  prin- 
u  2 
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cipal.  These  first  settlers  were  not  merely  ecclesias- 
tics, who  had  been  deprived  of  their  preferments  on 
account  of  their  opinions.  There  were  among  them 
several  persons  of  high  rank,  who  having  embraced 
Puritanism,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  them- 
selves an  asylum  in  these  distant  regions.  They  had 
caused  lands  to  be  cleared,  and  houses  to  be  built; 
with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their  endeavours  in 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  should  prove 
abortive. 

The  new  colony  lived  peaceably  for  a  long  time, 
without  any  regular  form  of  policy.  At  length,  they 
grew  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  regular  legisla- 
tion j  and  this  great  work,  which  virtue  and  genius 
united  have  never  attempted  but  with  diffidence, 
was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind  fanaticism.  There 
was  in  this  new  code,  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  of  wisdom  and  folly  ;  and  it  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  rude  prejudices  on  which  it  had  been  formed. 
No  man  was  allowed  to  have  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, except  he  were  a  member  of  the  established 
church.  Witchcraft,  perjury,  and  blasphemy,  were 
made  capital  offences ;  and  children  were  also 
punished  with  death,  for  cursing  or  striking  their 
parents.  All  who  were  detected,  either  in  lying, 
drunkenness,  or  dancing,  were  ordered  to  be  publicly 
wliipped  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  amusements 
were  forbidden  equally  with  vices  and  crimes,  a 
person  might  be  allowed  to  swear  by  paying  a  penalty 
of  Hid  ;  and  to  break  the  sabbath  for  ^2.  19s.  9^d. 
Another  indulgence  was  to  atone  by  a  fine  for  a  neg- 
lect of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rash  oath  ;  but  it  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  that  the  worsliip  of  images 
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was  forViuldcii  to  the  Puritans,  on  pan)  of  deatli, 
which  was  also  inflicted  on  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
who  shoidd  return  to  the  colony  after  they  had  been 
banished  ;  and  on  Quakers,  who  should  appear  again 
after  having  been  whipped,  branded,  and  expelled. 

Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  community  who, 
less  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  the 
coercive  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, were  persecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Every 
difference  of  opinion  was  attempted  to  be  stopped, 
by  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  all  who 
dissented.  This  intemperate  religious  zeal,  extended 
itself  to  matters  in  themselves  the  most  trifling,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  public  declaration, 
which  is  transcribed  from  the  registers  of  the  colony. 
It  states  it  to  be  "  a  circumstance  universa-lly  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after 
the  manner  of  immoral  persons,  and  of  the  savage 
Indians,  can  have  been  introduced  into  England  only 
in  sacrilegious  contempt  of  the  express  command  of 
God ;  who  declares,  that  it  is  a  shameful  practice 
for  any  man  who  has  the  least  care  for  his  soul,  to 
wear  long  hair.  As  this  abomination  excites  the  in- 
dignation of  all  pious  persons,  we,  the  magistrates,  in 
our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  expressly  and 
authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the  impious 
custom  of  letting  the  hair  grow  ;  a  custom  which  we 
look  upon  to  be  very  indecent  and  dishonest ;  which 
horribly  disguises  men,  and  is  offensive  to  modest 
and  sober  persons,  inasmuch  as  it  corrupts  good 
manners.  We  therefore  being  justly  incensed  against 
this  scandalous  custom,  do  desire,  advise,  and  ear- 
nestly request,  all  the  elders  of  our  continent,  zea- 
D    3 
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lously  to  show  their  aversion  for  this  odious  practice, 
to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  espe- 
cially to  take  care  that  the  members  of  their  churches 
be  not  infected  with  it ;  in  order  that  those  persons 
who,  notwithstanding  these  rigorous  provisions,  and 
the  means  of  correction  that  shall  be  used  on  this 
account,  shall  still  persist  in  this  custom,  shall  have 
both  God  and  man  at  the  same  time  against  them." 

This  severity  soon  exerted  itself  against  the 
Quakers,  who  were  whipped,  banished,  and  impri- 
soned. The  behaviour  of  these  new  enthusiasts, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  tortures  and  ignominy,  praised 
God,  and  called  for  blessings  upon  men,  inspired  a 
reverence  for  their  persons  and  opinions,  and  gained 
them  a  number  of  proselytes ;  but  still  the  spirit  of 
persecution  was  not  abated  ;  those  persons  who  were 
either  convicted  or  even  suspected  of  entertaining 
sentiments  of  toleration,  w  ere  exposed  to  such  cruel 
oppressions,  that  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their 
first  asylum,  and  seek  refuge  in  another.  The}'  found 
one  on  the  same  continent ;  and  as  New  England  had 
been  first  founded  by  persecution,  so  were  its  limits 
extended  by  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  were  thus  violated,  the 
colony  became  excessively  jealous  of  the  slightest 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  English  government. 
Charles  the  Second,  who  deserves  much  praise  for  his 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  whose  sufferings 
he  terminated  by  a  proclamation  in  1661,  sent  four 
commissioners  with  absolute  power  to  govern  the 
colony  in  direct  violation  of  their  charters.  This  pro- 
duced an  address  from   them  to  the  kine,  in  which, 
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after  stating  at  large  the  foundation  of  tiieir  rights, 
they  conchided  with  the  following  remarkably  pathetic- 
supplication  : 

"  Sir,  the  ail-knowing  God  knows  our  greatest 
ambition  is  to  live  a  poor  and  quiet  life,  in  a  corner 
of  the  world,  without  offence  to  God  or  man.  We 
oame  not  into  this  wilderness  to  seek  great  things  to 
ourselves ;  and  if  any  come  after  us  to  seek  thcni 
here,  they  will  be  disappointed.  We  keep  ourselves 
within  our  line,  and  meddle  not  with  matters  abroad  ; 
a  just  dependence  upon,  and  subjection  to,  your  ma- 
jesty, according  to  our  charter,  it  is  far  from  our 
hearts  to  disacknowledge.  We  so  highly  prize  your 
favourable <>spect  (though  at  this  great  distance),  as 
we  -would  gladly  do  any  thing  that  is  within  our 
power,  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it.  We  were 
willing  to  testify  our  affection  to  your  majesty's  ser- 
vice, by  answering  the  proposals  of  your  honourable 
commissioners,  of  which  we  doubt  not  but  they  have 
already  given  your  majesty  an  account.  We  are 
carefully  studious  of  all  due  subjection  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  that  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
sake;  and  should  Divine  Providence  ever  ofter  an 
opportunity  wherein  we  might,  in  any  righteous  way, 
according  to  our  poor  and  mean  capacity,  testify  our 
dutiful  atfection  to  your  majesty,  we  hope  we  should 
most  gladly  embrace  it.  But  it  is  a  great  unhappiness 
to  be  reduced  to  so  hard  a  case,  as  to  have  no  other 
testiraony  of  our  subjection  and  loyalty  offered  us 
but  this,  viz.  to  destroy  our  own  being,  which  nature 
teacheth  us  to  preserve  ;  or  to  yield  up  our  liberties, 
which  are  far  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives,  and  which, 
had  we  had  any  fears  of  being  deprived  of,  we  Itad  never 
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wandered  from  unr  fatlurs'  houses  into  llicse  ends  of 
the  eartli,  nor  hid  our  labours  and  cslales  therein, 
besides  engaging  in  a  most  hazardous  and  difficult 
war,  with  the  most  warlike  of  the  natives,  to  our 
great  charge,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  lives  of  out 
dear  friends.  Neither  can  the  deepest  invention  of 
man  find  out  a  more  certain  way  of  consistence,  than 
to  obtain  a  royal  donation  from  so  great  a  prince, 
linder  his  great  seal,  which  is  the  greatest  security 
that  may  be  had  in  human  affairs. 

"  Royal  Sir,   It  is  in  your  pov/er  to  say   of  your 

poor  people  in  New  England,  they  shall  not  die.     If 

we  have  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  our  king,  let  our 

life  be  given  us  at  our  petition;  or  rather  that  which  is 

dearer  than  life,  that  we  have  ventured  our  lives,  and 

willingly  passed  through  many  deaths  to  obtain,  and 

our  all,  at  our  request.     Let  our  government  live,  our 

[)atent  live,  our  magistrates  live,  our  laws  and  liberties 

live,  our  religious  enjoyments  live  :    so  shall  we  all 

yet  have  further  cause  to  say  from  our  hearts,  Let  the 

king  live  for  ever.     And  the  blessings  of   them  that 

were  ready  to  perish  shall  come  upon  your  majesty, 

having  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  such  as  had 

none  to  help  them.     It  was  an  honour  to  one  of  your 

royal  ancestors,  that  he  was  called  the  poor  man's 

king.     It  was  Job's  excellency  that  he  sat  as  king 

among  his  people,  when  he  was  a  father  to  the  poor. 

They  are  a  poor  people  (destitute  of  outward  favour, 

wealth,  and  power)  who  now  cry  unto  their  lord  the 

king.    May  your  majesty  please  to  regard  their  cause, 

and  maintain  their  right ;    it  will  stand  among  the 

marks  of  lasting  honour  to  after  generations ;  and  we 

and  ours  shall  have  lasting  cause  to  rejoice,  that  we 
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have    been  numbered   among   your  majesty's   most 
humble  servants  and  suppliants." 


THE  REGICIDE  GENERALS  GOFFE  AND 
WHALLEY. 

Of  the  fifty -nine  judges  who  signed  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  King  Charles  the  First,  twenty- 
four  died  before  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  ;  twenty-seven  persons,  judges  and  others, 
were  taken,  tried,  and  condemned  ;  some  of  these 
were  pardoned ;  bat  fourteen,  nine  of  whom  were 
judges,  were  executed.  Only  sixteen  judges  fled  and 
finally  escaped.  Three  of  these.  Major- Genera! 
Edward  VVhalley,  Major-General  William  Gofie,  and 
Colonel  John  Dixwell,  escaped  to  New  England, 
where  they  died,  after  being  secreted  nearly  thirty 
years. 

On  the  22od  of  September,  1660,  a  proclamaliou 
was  issued,  setting  forth  that  Whalley  and  Goffe  had 
left  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  there  was  great  reason  to 
suppose  they  had  returned,  a  reward  of  o£lOO  was 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  discover  either  of  them 
in  any  of  the  British  dominions,  and  cause  him  to 
be  brought  in  alive  or  dead  if  he  made  any  resist- 
ance. Goffe  had  married  the  daughter  of  Whalley, 
and  they  escaped  to  New  England  together,  arriving 
at  Boston  on  the  Srth  of  July,  1660. 

They  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  persons  or 
characters,  when  tliey  arrived  at  Boston,  but  imme- 
diately went  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Endicot,  Avho 
received  them  very  courteously  ;  and  they  were 
visited  by  the  principal  persons  of  the  town.      Thej/ 
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fixed  their  residence  at  Cambridge,  a  village  about 
four  miles  from  Boston,  whicli  they  frequently  visited, 
attending  regularly  to  their  religious  duties.  They 
appeared  grave,  serious,  and  devout ;  and  the  rank 
(hey  hj^d  formerly  sustained,  as  well  as  their  prudent 
demeanour,  commanded  respect. 

It  had  been  reported  that  all  the  judges  of  the 
late  king  would  be  pardoned,  but  seven ;  and 
Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  had  not  been  among  the 
most  obnoxious, hoped  to  receive  the  king's  clemency; 
but  when  the  Act  of  Indemnity  reached  Boston, 
which  was  not  until  the  last  day  of  November,  it 
appeared  that  they  were  not  excepted.  Some  of  the 
powerful  persons  in  the  government  now  became 
alarmed ;  but  pity  and  compassion  prevailed  with 
others,  and  they  had  assurances  from  some  belonging 
to  the  general  court,  that  they  would  stand  by  them. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1661,  the  Government 
summoned  a  Court  of  Assistants,  to  consult  about 
securing  them ;  but  the  court  did  not  agree  to  it. 
Finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  any  longer,  they  left 
Cambridge,  and  arrived  at  Newhaven,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
where  they  were  well  treated  by  the  ministers,  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  and  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Street. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  they  removed  to  New  Milford, 
and  made  themselves  known  there  ;  but  at  night  they 
returned  privately  lo  Newhaven,  and  were  concealed 
at  Mr.  Davenport's  house  until  the  3rd  of  April. 

About  this  time,  news  arrived  from  Boston  that 
ten  of  the  judges  were  executed;  and  the  governor 
received  a  royal  mandate  to  cause  Whalley  and 
GoJfc  to  be  secured.  This  greatly  alarmed  the  country, 
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and  there  is  uo  doubt  that  the  court  were  now  in 
earnest  hi  their  endeavours  to  apprehend  them  ;  and 
to  avoid  all  suspicion,  they  gave  commission  and  in- 
struction to  two  young  merchants  from  England, 
Thomas  Kellond,  and  Thomas  Kirk,  zealous  royalists, 
to  go  through  the  colonies,  as  far  as  Manhados,  in 
search  of  them.  The  regicides  had  friends  who  in- 
formed them  what  was  doing,  and  they  removed  from 
Mr.  Davenport's  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones,  after- 
wards deputy-governor  of  Connecticut,  where  they 
lay  hid  till  the  11th  of  May,  and  then  removed  to  a 
mill.  On  the  loth,  they  went  into  the  woods, 
where  they  met  Jones  and  two  of  his  companions, 
Sperry  and  Burril,  who  first  conducted  them  to  a 
place  called  Hatchet-Harbour,  where  they  lay  two 
nights,  until  a  cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill  was 
prepared  to  conceal  them.  This  hill  they  called 
Providence  Hill,  and  there  they  continued  from  the 
15th  of  May  to  the  11th  of  June.  Richard  Sperry 
daily  supplied  them  with  victuals  from  his  house, 
about  a  mile  off ;  sometimes  carrying  it  himself,  at 
other  times  sending  it  by  one  of  his  boys,  tied  up  in 
a  cloth,  ordering  him  to  lay  it  on  a  certain  stump 
and  leave  it ;  and  Avhen  the  boy  went  for  it  at  night, 
he  always  found  the  basons  emptied  of  the  provisions, 
and  brought  them  home.  The  boy  wondered  at  it, 
and  used  to  ask  his  father  the  design  of  it,  and  he 
saw  nobody.  His  father  only  told  him  there  was 
somebody  at  work  in  the  woods  that  wanted  it. 

The  incident  which  made  them  abandon  this  cave, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  visit  which  they  received  as 
they  lay  in  bed,  from  a  panther,  or  a  catamount,  who 
putting  his  head  into  the  door  or  aperture  of  the  cave. 
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blazed  his  eye- balls  in  so  lildeous  a  manner  upon 
tbera,  as  greatly  alfrighted  them.  One  of  them  was 
so  terrified  by  this  grim  and  ferocious  monster,  his 
eyes  and  his  squalling,  that  he  took  to  his  heels,  and 
fled  down  the  mountain  to  Sperry's  house  for  safety. 

The  second  concealment  which  they  selected,  was 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the  first,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the  western  bank  of  a 
small  rivulet,  which  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the 
West  Rock.  For  some  reason  or  other,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  sojourned  here  long  ;  tradition  says, 
because  the  Indian  dogs  in  hunting  discovered  them  ; 
they  therefore  sought  another  lodgment. 

The  third  place  of  their  abode  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ncwhaven,  was  at  a  place  called  to  this  day  The 
Lodge.  It  was  situated  at  a  spring  in  a  valley,  or 
excavation  in  a  declivity,  about  three  miles  west,  or 
a  little  north-west,  from  the  last-mentioned  residence. 
When  they  came  to  this  abode  is  uncertain  ;  it  was 
in  the  summer ;  and  they  left  it,  and  removed  to 
Milford,  August,  1661 ;  after  having  resided  in  and 
about  Newhaven  for  near  half  a  year,  from  the  7tb 
of  March,  to  the  19th  of  August,  1661. 

Among  the  traditionary  anecdotes  and  stories  con- 
cerning the  events  which  took  place  at  Newhaven,  it 
is  related,  that  when  the  pursuers,  Kellond  and  Kirk, 
were  expected,  the  regicides  walked  out  towards  the 
Neck  bridge,  the  road  by  which  they  must  enter  the 
town.  At  some  distance,  the  sheritF,  or  marshal, 
Mr.  Kimberly,  overtook  them,  with  awarrant  for  their 
apprehension.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  them,  but 
they  stood  upon  their  defence,  and  being  expert  at 
fencing,  repulsed  the  officer,  who  went  back  to  town. 
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for  assistance.  He  soon  returned  with  additional  aid ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  the  regicides  had  escaped  into 
the  woods  with  wliich  the  town  was  surrounded. 

One  time,  when  the  pursuers  were  searching  the 
town,  the  regicides,  in  shifting  their  situations,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Evers,  a  respect- 
able old  lady ;  she,  seeing  the  enemy  coming,  ushered 
her  guests  out  at  the  back  door,  wlio,  walking  out  a 
little  way,  instantly  returned  to  the  house,  and  were 
hid  and  concealed  by  her  in  her  apartments.  The 
pursuers  coming  in,  enquired  whether  the  regicides 
were  at  her  house.  She  answered,  they  had  been 
there,  but  were  just  gone  away,  and  pointed  out  the 
way.  They  went  into  the  fields  and  woods ;  and  by 
her  artful  and  polite  address,  she  diverted  them,  put 
them  upon  a  false  scent,  and  secured  her  friends. 
It  is  rather  probable,  that  this  happened  the  next  day 
after  their  coming  to  Newhaven ;  and  that  they  then 
left  the  town,  and  went  through  the  woods  to  the 
mill,  two  miles  off,  whither  they  had  retired  on  the 
11th  of  May. 

About  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to  Newhaven, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  before,  and  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport  preached  publicly  from  this  text,  Isaiah, 
3,  xvi.  4.  Take  counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy 
shadow  as  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  noon-day; 
hide  the  outcasts,  betray  not  him  that  wandereth :  let 
mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee:  Moab,  be  thou  a  covert  to 
them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler.  This  sermon  had 
such  effect,  that  though  large  rewards  were  offered 
for  their  apprehension,  yet  no  pains  were  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  to  discover  their  retreat. 
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1  o  show  the  dexterity  of  the  regicides  at  fencing,  it 
is  related,  that  while  at  Boston,  a  fencing-master  had 
a  stage  erected,  on  whicfi  he  walked  for  several  days, 
challenging  and  defying  any  one  to  play  with  him  at 
swords.  At  length,  one  of  the  regicides  made  his  ap- 
pearance, disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  holdingin  one  hand 
a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin  for  a  shield,  with  a  broom- 
stick, whose  mop  he  had  besmeared  with  dirty  puddle 
water  as  he  passed  along ;  thus  equipped,  he  mounted 
the  stage;  the  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for  his  impu- 
dence, asked  what  business  he  had  there,  and  bade  him 
begone.  The  regicide  stood  his  ground,  upon  which 
the  gladiator  made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to 
drive  him  off;  a  rencounter  ensued  :  the  regicide  re- 
ceived the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held  it  till  he 
drew  the  mop  of  the  broom  over  his  mouth,  and 
gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  df  whiskers.  The  gen- 
tleman made  another  pass,  and  plunging  his  sword 
a  second  time,  it  was  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese, 
till  the  broom  was  drawn  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third 
lunge,  the  sword  was  caught  again,  till  the  mop  of  the 
broom  was  rubbed  gently  all  over  his  face  ;  upon  this, 
the  gentleman  let  fall,  or  laid  aside,  his  small  sword, 
and  took  up  the  broad  sword,  and  came  at  him  with 
that  ;  upon  which  the  regicide  said,  "  Slop,  sir ; 
hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  played  with  you,  and 
not  attempted  to  hurt  you ;  but  if  you  come  at  me 
now  with  the  broad  sword,  know  that  1  will  cer- 
tainly take  your  life."  The  firmness  and  deter- 
mination with  which  he  spake,  struck  the  gentleman, 
who,  desisting,  exclaimed;  "  "Who  can  you  be  ?  You 
arc  eitlier  Goffc,  Whallcv;  or  thf  devil,  for  there  was 
no  other  man  in  England  thai  could  beat  rae."     And 
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SO  the  disguised  regicide  retired  into  obscurity,  leaving 
the  spectators  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  the  scene,  and 
the  yanquishnient  of  the  boasting  champion.  Hcnco 
it  is  proverbial  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  in 
speaking  of  a  champion  at  athletic  and  other  ex- 
ercises, to  say,  that  "  none  can  beat  him  but  Goffe, 
Whalley,  or  the  devil." 

From  their  cave  in  the  woods  near  Newhaven, 
they  ventured  to  the  house  of  one  Tomkins,  near  Mil- 
ford  meeting-house,  where  they  remained  two  years 
without  ever  stirring  out ;  they  afterwards  took  a  little 
more  liberty,  and  made  themselves  known  to  several 
persons  in  whom  they  could  confide. 

In  1664,  the  commissioner  from  Cliariesthe  Second 
arrived  at  Boston.  On  receiving  this  news,  they  re- 
tired to  their  cave,  where  they  remained  eight  or  ten 
days.  Soon  after  some  Indians  hunting,  discovered 
the  cave  with  the  bed  ;  and  the  report  being  spread 
abroad,  rendered  it  unsafe  to  continue  there  any 
longer.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1664,  they  removed 
to  Hadley,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant,  travelling 
only  by  night.  On  their  arrival,  they  took  up  their 
abode  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russel,  who  had  previously 
agreed  to  receive  them.  At  this  house,  and  that  of  Peter 
Tiiton,  Esq.  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives,  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  in  dreary  solitude  and  seclusion  from 
the  world.  The  minister  was  no  sufierer  by  his 
boarders,  as  they  received  remittances  every  year  from 
their  wives  in  England,  as  well  as  occasional  presents 
from  other  persons ;  GofTe,  who  kept  a  regular  diary 
during  his  exile,  has  recorded  donations  from  several 
friends.  They  were  in  constant  terror,  though  they 
had  reason  to  hope  after  some  years  that  all  enquiry 
E   2 
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for  them  was  over.  Tliey  read  with  pleasure  the  news 
of  their  having  been  killed  in  Switzerland  ;  and  having 
exact  intelligence  of  every  thing  which  passed  in 
England,  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
deliverance.  It  is  said  that  their  greatest  expectations 
were  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  as  they 
had  no  doubt  that  the  execution  of  the  judges  was 
the  flaying  of  the  witnesses.  Their  lives  were 
miserable  burdens,  and  they  complained  of  being 
banished  from  all  human  society.  Gofte  corresponded 
with  his  wife  by  the  name  of  Walter  Goldsmith,  and 
she  as  Frances  Goldsmith.  Their  letters,  some  of 
Avhich  are  preserved,  strongly  describe  the  distresses 
of  two  persons  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
who  appeared  to  have  lived  very  happily  together. 

During  their  residence  at  Hadley,  the  most  memo- 
rable Indian  war  took  place.  This  was  called  King 
Philip's  war.  Pliilip  was  a  powerful  Sacliem,  and 
resided  at  Mount  Hope  in  Rhodes  Island,  where  he 
was  soon  after  put  to  death  by  Colonel  Church.  All 
the  new  frontier  towns  of  New  England  were  attacked, 
and  Hadley  was  then  exposed  as  a  place  of  this  de- 
scription. The  time  the  savages  fixed  upon  to  make 
the  assault,  was  while  the  inhabitants  w«re  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house  to  observe  a  fast,  day  ;  but  for- 
tunately it  had  been  some  time  a  custom  for  the  men 
to  attend  public  worship  armed.  Had  the  town  been 
taken,  the  discovery  of  Whalley  and  GofFe  would 
have  been  inevitable.  The  men  took  up  their  arms 
and  attempted  a  defence,  but  were  soon  thrown  into 
confusion ;  when  (as  it  is  related  to  this  day)  a  stranger 
suddenly  appeared  among  them  of  venerable  aspect, 
and  diflerent  in  his  apparel  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
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rallied  and  disposing  them  in  the  best  luilitarv 
manner,  led  Ihem  to  the  charge,  routed  the  Indians, 
and  saved  the  town.  In  the  moment  of  victory  their 
deliverer  vanished.  The  inhabitants,  unable  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon,  believed  that  they  had  been 
commanded  by  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  for  their 
protection.  This  supposed  angel  was  GofFe,  who 
never  before  ventured  from  his  concealment  in  the 
cave  in  the  woods,  nor  was  it  known  who  had  so  ably 
led  them  against  the  Indians  until  after  his  death. 

Goffe  and  Whalley  appear  to  have  been  much  re- 
spected on  account  of  their  professions  of  piety,  and 
their  grave  deportment,  by  persons  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  their  political  conduct.  Whalley,  who  became 
reduced  to  a  state  of  second  childhood,  died  about 
the  year  1676  or  1678;  and  GoiFe,  it  is  supposed, 
did  not  live  beyond  1680  ;  his  last  letter  is  dated 
April  2nd,  1679. 


COLONEL  DIXWELL. 

Colonel  Dixwell  was  another  of  King  Charles's 
judges  who  escaped  to  America,  though  at  what  time 
is  unknown.  He  joined  Whalley  and  Goflfe  at 
Hadley,  in  February,  1664-5,  when  he  assumed  the 
name  of  James  Davids,  which  he  continued  to  retain 
until  his  death.  While  at  Newhaven  he  was  much 
respected,  married  twice,  and  became  executor  to 
more  than  one  will. 

During  the  seventeen  years,  or  more,  in  which  he 
lived  in  Newhaven,  nothing  extraordinary  occurred 
concerning  him.  In  1685,  when  Mr.  Pierpont  was 
appointed  minister  of  Newhaven,  the  colonel  entered 
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immediately  into  an  open  and  unreserved,  but  con- 
fidential communication  with  him.  It  seems  for  some 
time  to  have  been  concealed  even  from  his  wife  ;  for 
tradition  says,  that  Madame  Pierpont,  observing  and 
remarking  the  singular  intimacy,  and  wondering  at  it, 
used  to  ask  hira  what  he  saw  in  that  old  man,  who  was 
so  fond  of  leading  an  obscure,  unnoticed  life,  that 
they  should  be  so  very  intimate,  and  take  such  pleasure 
in  being  often  together ;  for  their  house  lots  being  con- 
tiguous, and  cornering  upon  one  another,  they  had 
beaten  a  path  in  walking  across  their  lots  to  meet 
and  converse  together  at  the  fence.  Her  husband 
replied,  that  he  was  a  very  knowing  and  learned 
man ;  that  he  understood  more  about  religion  and 
other  things,  than  any  other  man  in  the  town ; 
and  that  if  she  knew  the  worth  and  value  of  that  old 
man,  she  would  not  wonder  at  it. 

After  a  concealment  of  twenty -nine  years  in  exile 
from  his  native  country,  and  banishment  into  oblivion 
from  the  world.  Colonel  Dixwell  died  in  Newhaven. 
He,  and  all  the  other  regicides,  lived  and  died  in  the 
firm  expectation  of  a  revolution  in  England.  This 
had  actuaily  taken  place  the  November  before 
Dixwell's  death  ;  but  the  news  not  having  then  arrived, 
he  died  ignorant  of  it,  about  a  month  before  the 
seizure  of  Sir  Edmund  Andross  at  Boston.  At  his 
death,  he  discovered  his  true  character  to  the  people, 
and  owned  the  name  of  John  Dixwell ;  but  requested 
that  no  monument  should  be  erected  at  his  grave, 
giving  any  account  of  his  person,  name,  and  character, 
and  alleged  as  a  reason,  "  lest  liis  enemies  might 
dishonour  his  ashes;"  requesting  that  only  a  plain 
stone  might  be  set   up,  inscribed  with  his   initials. 
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J.  D.  with  liis  age,  and  time  of  his  death.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  plain,  rough  stone  is  erected  at  the 
head  of  his  grave,  close  by  the  tomb-stone  of  Governor 
Eaton  and  Governor  Jones  ;  which  stone  is  standing  to 
this  day,  charged  with  this  inscription,  as  at  first  put 
and  engraved  upon  it  by  his  friends  : 

"  J.  D.  Esq. 

Deceased  March  the  18th, 

In  the  82nd  Year  of  his  Age, 

1688-9." 

Colonel  Dixwell  left  a  wife  and  two  children  ;  his 
son,  who  was  exemplary  for  his  amiable  manners,  and 
strict  integrity,  became  a  merchant,  and  rose  into 
flourishing  circumstances. 


THE  HUME  FAMILY. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode, 
who  were  very  intimate  friends,  coincided  in  religion 
and  politics,  and  were  both  implicated  in  the  revolution- 
ary attempts  wliich  preceded  the  glorious  revolution  of 
1688.  Mr.  Baillie  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh  5  but  Sir  Patrick,  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  elude  his  pursuers,  was  con- 
cealed for  a  month  in  a  vault  under  ground  at  Polwarth 
church,  and  afterv/ards  in  a  small  retreat  which  was 
dug  in  his  own  house  below  the  ground  floor. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Baillie 
reached  him,  Sir  Patrick  determined  to  eflect  his  escape 
from  Scotland  if  possible,  and  in  this  he  succeeded. 
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The  narrative  of  his  concealment,  his  escape,  and 
his  exile,  was  written  by  Iiis  grand-daughter.  Lady 
Murray,  and  is  very  interesting.  When  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  leave,  every  necessary  preparation  was 
made. 

"  My  mother,"  says  the  narrator,  "  worked  night 
and  day  in  making  some  alterations  in  his  clothes  for 
disguise  ;  they  were  then  obliged  to  trust  John  Allan, 
their  Grieve,  who  fainted  away  when  he  was  told  his 
master  was  in  the  house,  and  that  he  was  to  set  out  with 
him  on  horseback  before  day,  and  pretend  to  the  rest 
of  the  servants  that  he  had  orders  to  sell  some  horses 
at  Morpeth  fair.  Accordingly,  my  grandfather 
getting  out  at  a  window  to  the  stables,  they  set  out  in 
the  dark ;  though  with  good  reason  it  was  a  sorrowful 
parting ;  yet  after  he  was  fairly  gone,  they  rejoiced, 
and  thought  themselves  happy,  that  he  was  in  a  way 
of  being  safe,  though  they  were  deprived  of  him,  and 
little  knew  what  was  to  be  either  his  fate  or  their 
own. 

"My  grandfather,  whose  thoughts  were  much  era- 
ployed,  and  went  on  as  his  horse  carried  him  without 
thinking  of  his  way,  found  himself  at  Tweed  side  out 
of  his  road,  and  at  a  place  not  fordable,  and  with  no 
servant.  After  pausing  and  stopping  a  good  while, 
he  found  means  to  get  over,  and  get  into  the  road  on 
the  other  side,  where  after  some  time  he  met  his 
servant,  who  shewed  inexpressible  joy  at  meeting  him, 
and  told  him  as  he  rode  on  first,  he  thought  his  master 
was  always  following  him,  till  upon  a  great  noise  of 
the  galloping  of  horses,  he  looked  about  and  missed 
him.  This  was  a  party  that  had  been  sent  to  ap- 
prehend him  at  his  house,  which  they  searched  very 
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narrowly-  and  hearing  that  horses  had  just  left  the 
place,they  suspected  the  truth,and  followed  them.  They 
examined  the  man,  who  to  his  great  joy  and  astonish- 
ment found  that  his  master  was  not  near  him,  and  being 
too  cunning  for  them,  they  were  gone  back  before  my 
grandfather  came  up  with  him.  He  immediately 
quitted  the  high  road,  after  a  warning  by  so  miraculous 
an  escape  ;  in  two  days  sent  back  the  servant,  which 
■was  the  first  notice  they  had  at  home  of  his  not  having 
fallen  into  their  hands.  He  got  to  London  through 
by-ways,  passing  for  a  surgeon  ;  he  could  bleed,  and 
always  carried  lancets.  From  London  he  went  to 
France,  and  travelled  from  Bourdeaux  to  Holland  on 
foot,  where  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  ten  children ;  he 
was  then-forfeited,  and  his  estate  given  to  Lord 
Seaforth.  My  grandmother  and  mother  went  to 
London  by  sea,  to  solicit  an  allowance  for  her  and  her 
ten  childern,  where  they  long  attended ;  and  even 
though  assisted  by  many  good  friends  from  whom  they 
met  with  much  kindness  and  civility.  Lord  Russel's 
family.  Lord  Wharton's,  and  others,  all  she  could 
obtain  for  herself  and  them  was  about  e£l50  a  year; 
they  then  returned  to  Scotland,  to  carry  over  the 
children,  and  found  my  aunt  Julian  so  ill,  she  could 
not  go  with  them.  My  mother  returned  from  Holland 
by  herself,  to  bring  her  over,  and  negociate  business, 
and  try  if  she  could  pick  up  any  money  of  some  that 
was  owing  to  her  father. 

"They  lived  three  years  and  a  half  in  Holland, 
and  in  that  time  my  mother  made  a  second  voyage  to 
Scotland  about  business.  Her  father  went  in  Holland  by 
the  borrowed  name  of  Dr.  Wallace,  and  did  not  stir 
out  for  fear  of  being  discovered;  though  who  he  was. 
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was  no  secret  to  the  well  wisliers  of  the  revolution.  Their 
great  desire  was  to  have  a  good  house,  as  their  greatest 
comfort  was  at  liome  ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  same 
way  of  tliinking,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers, 
were  continually  with  them.  They  paid  for  their 
house  what  was  very  extravagant  for  their  income, 
near  a  fourth  part ;  the}'  could  not  afford  to  keep  any 
servants,  but  a  little  girl  to  wash  the  dishes. 

"  All  the  time  they  were  there,  there  was  not  a 
week  ray  mother  did  not  sit  up  two  nights,  to  do  the 
business  that  was  necessary  ;  she  went  to  market ; 
went  to  the  mill  to  have  the  com  ground,  which  it 
seems  is  the  way  with  the  good  managers  there  ;  drest 
the  linen,  cleaned  the  house,  made  ready  dinner, 
mended  the  children's  stockings  and  other  clothes, 
made  what  she  could  for  them,  and  in  short  did 
every  thing.  Her  sister  Christian,  who  was  a  year 
or  two  younger,  diverted  her  father  and  mother, 
and  the  rest,  who  were  fond  of  music.  Out  of  their 
small  income,  they  bought  a  harpsichord  for  little 
money,  now  in  my  custody,  and  most  valuable.  My 
aunt  played  and  sung  well,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
life  and  humour,  but  no  turn  to  business  ;  though  my 
mother  had  the  same  qualifications,  and  liked  it  as  well 
a:s  she  did,  sheweis  forced  to  drudge;  and  many  jokes 
used  to  pass  betwixt  the  sisters  about  their  different  occu- 
pations. Every  niorning  before  six,  ray  mother  lighted 
iier  father's  fire  in  his  study,  then  waked  him  (he  was 
ever  a  good  sleeper,  which  blessing  among  many 
others  she  inherited  from  him),  then  got  him  what  he 
usually  took  as  soon  as  he  got  up,  warm  small  beer, 
with  a  spoonful  of  bitters  in  it,  which  he  continued 
his  whole  life,  and  of  v  hich  I  have  the  receipt ;  then 
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she  took  up  the  ciiildren,  and  broiigbt  thcin  all  to  his 
room,  where  he  taught  tliem  every  thing  that  was  fit 
for  their  age;  some,  Latin;  otliers,  French,  Dutcli, 
geography,  writing,  reading,  English,  &c.  and  my 
grandmother  taught  tlicm  what  was  necessary  on  her 
part.  Thus  he  erapio^'cd  and  diverted  himself  all 
the  time  he  was  there,  not  being  able  to  afford  putting 
them  to  school;  and  my  mother,  when  she  had  a 
moment's  time,  took  a  lesson  with  the  rest  in  Dutch 
and  French,  and  also  diverted  herself  with  music. 
I  liave  now  a  book  of  songs,  of  her  writing  when  there ; 
many  of  them  interrupted,  half-writ,  some  broke  oil' 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  she  had  no  less  a  turn 
for  mirth  and  society  than  any  of  the  family,  when 
she  could  come  at  it  without  neglecting  what  she 
thought  more  necessary.  Her  eldest  brother,  Patrick, 
who  was  nearest  her  age,  and  bred  up  together,  was 
her  most  dearly  beloved.  My  father  was  there  forfeited 
and  exiled,  in  the  same  situation  with  themselves. 
She  [my  mother]  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time  in 
the  prison  with  his  father  [Mr.  Baillie]  not  long  before 
he  suffered,  and  from  that  time  their  hearts  were  en- 
gaged. Her  brother  and  my  father  were  soon  got 
in  to  ride  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  guards,  till  they 
were  better  provided  for  in  the  army,  which  they 
were  before  the  revolution.  They  took  their  turn  in 
standing  sentry  at  the  Prince's  gate,  but  always  con- 
trived to  do  it  together  ;  and  the  strict  friendship  and 
intimacy  that  then  began,  continued  to  the  last ;  and 
though  their  station  was  then  low,  they  kept  up  their 
spirits  ;  the  prince  often  dined  in  public,  then  all  were 
admitted  to  see  him  ;  when  any  pretty  girl  wanted  to 
pass  in,  they  set  their  halberts  across  the  door,  and 
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would  not  let  her  pass  till  she  gave  them  a  kiss,  which 
made  them  think  and  call  them  very  pert  soldiers.  1 
could  relate  many  stories  on  that  subject.  My  mother 
could  talk  for  hours,  and  never  tired  of  it,  always 
saying  it  was  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  part 
of  her  life.  Her  constant  attention  was  to  have  her 
brother  appear  right  in  his  linen  and  dress;  they  wore 
little  point  cravats  and  cuffs,  which  many  a  night  she 
sat  up  to  have  in  as  good  order  for  him  as  any  in  the 
place,  and  one  of  their  greatest  expences  was  in 
dressing  him  as  he  ought  to  be.  As  their  house  was 
always  full  of  the  unfortunate  banished  people  like 
themselves,  they  seldom  went  to  dinner  without  three 
or  four  or  five  of  them  to  share  with  them  ;  and  many 
a  hundred  times  I  have  heard  her  say,  she  could  never 
look  back  on  their  manner  of  living  there  without 
thinking  it  a  miracle  ;  they  had  no  want,  but  plenty  of 
every  thing  they  desired,  and  much  contentment, 
and  always  declared  it  the  most  pleasing  part  of 
her  life,  though  they  were  not  without  their  little 
distresses,  but  to  them  they  were  rather  jokes  than 
grievances. 

"  The  professors  and  men  of  learning  in  the  place, 
came  often  to  see  ray  grandfather  ;  the  best  enter- 
tainment he  could  give  them,  was  a  glass  of  alabast 
beer,  which  was  a  better  kind  of  ale  than  common  : 
he  sent  his  son  Andrew,  the  late  Lord  Kimraerghame, 
a  boy,  to  draw  some  for  them  in  the  cellar ;  he 
brought  it  up  with  great  diligence,  but  in  the  other 
hand  the  spiket  of  the  barrel.  My  grandfather  said, 
Andrew,  what  is  that  in  your  hand  ?  when  he  saw  it, 
he  ran  down  with  all  speed,  but  the  beer  was  all  run 
out  before  he  got  there  ;  this  occasioned  much  mirth,  , 
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though  perhaps  they  did  not  know  where  to  get  more. 
It  is  the  custom  there  to  gather  money  fur  the  poor 
from  house  to  house,  with  a  bell  to  warn  people  to 
give  it.  One  night  the  bell  came,  and  no  money  was 
there  in  the  house  but  an  orkey,  which  is  a  doit,  the 
smallest  of  all  coin.  Everj^  body  was  so  ashamed ; 
no  one  would  go  to  give  it,  it  was  so  little,  and  put  it 
off  from  one  to  another.  At  last  my  grandfather 
said, '  Well,  then,  I'll  go  with  it,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  give  all  that  we  have.'  They  were  often  reduced 
to  this  by  the  delay  of  the  ship's  coming  from  Scot- 
land with  their  small  remittances  ;  then  they  put  the 
b'ttle  plate  they  had,  (all  of  which  they  carried  with 
them)  in  the  lumber,  which  is  pawning  it,  till  the 
ships  came  ;  but  that  very  plate  they  brought  with 
them  again  to  Scotland,  and  left  no  debt  behind 
them. 

"  When  the  long-expected  happiness  of  the  prince 
going  to  England,  took  place,  her  father  and  brother, 
and  my  father,  Avent  with  him  ;  they  soon  heard  the 
melancholy  report  of  the  whole  fleet  being  cast  away 
or  dispersed,  and  immediately  came  from  Utrecht  to 
Helvoetsluys,  to  get  what  information  they  could. 
The  place  was  so  crowded  with  people  from  all 
quarters,  come  for  the  same  purpose,  that  her  mother, 
she,  and  her  sister,  were  forced  to  lie  in  the  boat  they 
came  in ;  and  for  three  days,  continually  to  see 
come  floating  in,  beds,  chests,  horses,  &c.  that  had 
been  thrown  overboard  in  their  distress.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  the  Prince  and  some  other  ships 
came  in,  but  no  account  of  that  their  friends  were  in  ; 
their  despair  was  great,  but  in  a  few  days  was  relieved 
by  their  coming  in  safe,  but  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
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baggage,  which  at  that  time  was  nu  small  distioss  to 
them." 


DUNDEE'S   OFFICERS. 

When  King  William  was  advised  to  send  a  great 
body  of  troops  to  Scotland,  after  the  defeat  of  Killi- 
crankjr,  he  said, "  It  w^as  needless,  the  war  ended 
with  Dundee's  life."  The  observation  was  just,  for 
though  the  Highland  army  descended  into  the  low 
countries  of  Scotland,  under  the  Generals  Buchan 
and  Cannon,  and  were  engaged  in  several  actions,  yet 
these  actions  were  indecisive  ;  and  after  two  languid 
campaigns,  a  peace  was  concluded.  The  castle  of 
Edinburgh  had  been  surrendered  some  time  before 
by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  whom  the  superiority  of 
Dundee's  genius  was  no  longer  at  hand  to  direct. 
But  the  duke,  in  the  manner  of  his  surrender,  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  his  rank  and  of  his  ancestors, 
lie  said,  "  He  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  descen- 
dants of  James  I.  that  though  he  must  insist  on  a 
pardon  for  his  garrison,  he  would  stipulate  no  terras 
for  himself."  Upon  the  peace  with  the  Highlanders, 
the  common  men  retired  to  their  homes,  but  many  of 
their  officers  were,  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation, 
landed  in  France. 

The  conduct  of  these  officers  while  in  exile,  was 
worthy  of  the  happiest  days  of  Athens  or  Sparta. 
The  officers  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  all 
of  honourable  birth.  Attached  to  their  chieftains 
and  to  each  other  in  their  political  principles,  only  to 
blame,  yet  glorying  in  them.     Upon  their  arrival  iu 
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France,  pensions  were  assigned  to  theiu  by  the 
Frencli  king.  But  upon  the  conclusion  of  tlie  civil  war, 
tiiese  pensions  were  withdraAvn,  because  the  object 
no  longer  existed  for  Avhich  they  had  been  given. 
Finding  themselves,  therefore,  a  load  upon  the  late 
king,  whose  finances  could  scarcely  suffice  for  him- 
self, they  petitioned  that  prince  for  leave  to  form 
themselves  into  a  company  of  private  sentinels, 
asking  no  other  favour,  than  that  Uiey  might  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  otfacers.  James  assented. 
They  repaired  to  St.  Germains  to  be  reviewed  by  him, 
before  they  were  incorporated  into  the  French  army, 
A  few  days  after  they  came,  they  posted  themselves 
in  accoutrements  borrowed  from  a  French  regiment, 
and  drawn  up  in  order,  in  a  place  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  as  he  went  to  the  chase,  an  amusement  of 
which  he  became  passionately  fond  after  the  loss  of 
his  kingdom.  He  asked  who  they  were  ?  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  w  ere  the  same  men  with 
whom,  in  garbs  better  suited  to  their  ranks,  he  had 
the  day  before  conversed  at  his  levee.  Struck  with 
the  levity  of  his  own  amusement,  contrasted  with  the 
misery  of  those  who  were  suffering  for  him,  he  re- 
tiiined  pensive  to  the  palace.  The  day  he  reviewed 
them,  he  passed  along  the  ranks,  wrote  in  his  pocket- 
book  every  gentleman's  name,  and  gave  him  his 
thanks  in  particular,  and  then  removing  to  the  front, 
bowed  to  the  body  with  his  hat  oft".  After  he  had 
gone  away,  still  thinking  honour  enough  was  not 
done  them,  he  returned  and  bowed  again,  but  burst 
into  tears.  The  body  kneeled,  bent  their  heads  and 
eyes  steadfastly  upon  the  ground,  and  then  starting 
up  at  once,  passed  him  with  the  \isual  honours  of  war, 
F  2 
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as  if  it  was  only  a  common  review  they  were  exhi- 
biting. They  were  sent  from  thence  to  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  a  march  of  nine  hundred  miles  on  foot. 
Wherever  they  passed,  they  were  received  with  tears 
by  the  women,  and  with  admiration  by  the  men.  They 
were  always  the  foremost  in  battle,  and  the  last  in 
retreat.  Of  all  the  troops  in  the  service,  they  were 
most  obedient  to  orders.  Twice  only  they  dis- 
^jbej'ed  ;  the  first  time  was  at  the  siege  of  Roses, 
where  they  had  fallen  into  diseases,  and  been  ordered 
to  quit  the  camp  for  their  recovery  ;  but  they  delayed 
to  obey,  until  they  had  sent  a  remonstrance  to 
Marshal  Noailles  against  what  they  termed  an  af- 
front. The  second  instance  of  their  inattention, 
was  upon  the  following  occasion  :  the  Germans  had 
made  a  lodgment  in  an  island  in  the  Rhine  ;  the 
French,  from  an  opinion  that  the  river  was  impassable 
without  boats,  had  ordered  a  number  for  the  passage. 
Among  other  troops  intended  for  the  service,  this 
company  was  ordered  to  keep  a  station  opposite  to 
the  island,  until  the  boats  should  arrive.  But  finding, 
upon  examination,  the  ford,  though  difiicult,  not  im- 
passable, they,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  High- 
landers in  wading  through  rivers,  joined  their  hands 
together  ;  entered  the  river  in  a  line  with  its  cur- 
rent, the  strongest  men  in  the  upper  part,  and  the 
weaker  in  the  under,  so  that  those  who  were  highest 
up  the  stream,  broke  all  its  force  ;  and  thus  with  their 
arms  and  clothes  on  their  shoulders,  they  passed  to  the 
island  in  the  sight  of  both  armies  on  the  opposite 
banks,  and  drove  ten  times  their  number  from  the 
lodgment.  The  French  cried  out  in  admiration, 
"  A  gentleman,  in  whatever  station,  is  still  a  gentle- 
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man."  "  Le  gentilhomme  eat  toujour s  geniiUiomme." 
The  place  is  called  Vhle  (VEcosse,  to  this  day. 

All  collective  human  virtues  are  sullied  with  the  sel- 
fishness of  individuals.  The  officers  to  whom  they  had 
yielded  their  independence,  and  whom  they  had  chosen 
to  command  their  equals,  cheated  them  of  their  pay, 
poor  as  it  was,  of  their  clothes,  and  of  the  presents 
which  the  generous  had  sent  them.  The  French,  inat- 
tentive to  their  patience,  fatigues,  and  services,  sent 
them  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  to  Alsace,  a  march 
as  long  as  the  former.  In  this  route  their  clothes 
fell  to  tatters.  After  they  had  passed  Lyons,  the 
country  was  covered  with  snow  ;  they  often  wanted 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  no  complaints  were 
heard  amongst  them,  except  for  the  sufferings  of  him 
whom  they  accounted  their  sovereign. 

After  six  years  service,  they  were  broke  when  the 
peace  was  concluded,  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
Rhine,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  their  homes,  and 
without  any  provision  made  for  them.  At  that  time 
only  sixteen  of  them  had  survived  the  fate  of  their 
companions,  and  of  these,  only  four  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, to  give  warning  by  their  example  to  their  coun- 
trymen, though  to  too  many  of  them  in  vain,  to  dis- 
trust for  ever  the  promises  and  flatteries  of  France. 


EARL  MARISCHAL. 

George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  hereditary  Marshal 
of  Scotland,  was  a  captain  of  the  guards  to  Queen 
Anne.  He  served  in  the  succession  war,  under  the 
Duke   of   Marlborough,   but  remained   firm   in    his 
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attacliraent  to  the.  House  of  Stuart ;  and  offered,  after 
the  queen's  death,  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  at  the 
bead  of  the  guards  in  the  streets  of  London.  In 
1715,  he  took  a  principal  part  in  the  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  for  which  he  was  condemned  capitally  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  deprived  of  all  his  possessions. 
Having  wandered  about  some  time,  he  went  into  the 
Spanish  service  with  some  Scotch  officers,  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes.  The  earl 
was  offered  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  but 
declined  it  until  his  services  might  prove  his  capacity 
and  merit,  an  instance  of  disinterestedness  and 
modesty,  which  struck  the  ambitious  Alberoni  with 
astonishment.  He  then  went  to  Avignon,  from  which 
place  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  received  from 
the  Pretender,  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Spain.  In  1733,  he  appeared,  but  without 
any  distinction,  in  the  war  that  broke  out  between 
Spain  and  the  emperor ;  and  some  years  after- 
wards he  quitted  the  Spanish  service,  and  settled 
at  Venice,  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  mediocrity 
and  obscurity.  When  his  brother,  General  Keith, 
left  the  Russian  service,  and  entered  into  that  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  he  persuaded  the  Earl  Marischal  to 
settle  at  Berlin.  Here  his  probity  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  king,  that  he  sent  him  as  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Paris.  In  1750,  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  Spain,  to  carry  on  a  negociation,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  restore  peace  to  Europe ;  but  he 
failed  in  the  attempt. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  during  his  alliance  with 
England  in  the  war  of  1760,  obtained  from  George 
the  Second,  the  restoration  to  the  Earl  Marischal  of 
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those  honours  and  estates  wliich  had  been  forfeited 
by  rebellion  ;  a  favour  which  he  amply  repaid,  by 
communicating  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  secret  of  the  Family 
Compact.  (See  Anecdotes  of  George  the  Third  and 
his  Family.) 

Having  thus  recovered  an  income  of  ^1500  a 
year,  and  met  with  a  cordial  and  friendly  reception 
among  his  countrymen,  he  resigned  the  government 
of  Neufchatel,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  given 
him,  in  order  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
Scotland.  Finding,  however,  the  climate  too  keen 
for  his  health,  he  returned  to  Potsdam.  A  house 
was  built  for  him  in  the  suburbs  of  Potsdam,  which 
furnished  a  convenient  passage  into  the  apartments 
•of  the  king,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  easiest  and 
most  agreeable  footing  of  intimacy  and  friendship. 
M.  D'Alerabert  says,  that  the  departure  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch  from  Potsdam  for  Bohemia,  when  the 
■war  occasioned  by  the  succession  of  Bavaria  was 
breaking  out,  contributed  to  shorten  the  Earl  Maris- 
chal's  days.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1778,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-three. 

MARSHAL  KEITH. 

After  the  battle  of  Sherriffrauir,  James  Keith  fled 
with  his  brother,  the  Earl  Marischal,  to  Spain,  where 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Irish  brigadiers 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  He  continued 
in  Spain  ten  years  ;  and  there  being  then  no  war  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  he  procured  a  recommendation 
to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  received  him  with 
particular  marks  of  distinction,  and  gave  him  a  com- 
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mission  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  soon  afief- 
wards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
He  was  in  all  the  battles  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Russians,  that  happened  during  the  reign  of  that 
princess  ;  and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach  at 
the  taking  of  Ockzakow,  where  he  received  a  wound, 
which  shattered  his  heel  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  off. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  he  was  sent  over  to  the 
court  of  England  in  quality  of  ambassador-extraor- 
dinary from  the  court  of  Russia.  His  peace  was 
easily  made  with  the  British  court,  as  his  treason  had 
been  committed  in  the  heat  of  youth,  and  several 
powers  had  interested  themselves  in  his  favour. 
When  he  came  to  court,  he  always  appeared  in  the 
Russian  dress  ;  and  as  if  he  had  been  a  Russian,  spoke 
by  an  interpreter  when  he  had  an  audience  of  the 
king.  Having  finished  his  embassy,  he  returned  to 
Petersburgh,  where  he  was  more  caressed  than  ever ; 
and  continued  there,  till  a  war  breaking  out  between 
the  Swedes  and  the  Russians, he  went  to  Finland  as  lieu- 
tenant-general. He  was  atthe  battle  of  Williamstrand, 
which  he  gained  bj''  making  a  movement  round  a  hill, 
and  attacking  the  Swedes  in  flank,  with  5000  dra- 
goons, at  a  time  when  victory  had  well  nigh  declared 
in  the  enemy's  favour.  He  likewise,  by  stratagem, 
dispossessed  them  of  the  Isle  of  Aland  in  the  Baltic  ; 
though  the  garrison  there  had  been  reinforced  by 
troops  from  Stockholm.  After  the  peace  of  Abo,  in 
1743,  he  was  sent  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  Sweden.  The  splendour  in 
which  he  appeared  at  Stockholm,  not  only  exhausted 
his  allowance,  but  the  money  which  he  himself  had 
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acquired  during  a  service  of  eighteen  years  ;  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  pledge  his  jewels  to  maintain  his 
state. 

On  his  retxirn  to  Russia,  the  Empress  Catherine 
presented  liim  with  a  sword  set  with  diamonds,  added 
2000  rubles  to  his  pay,  and  gave  him  an  estate  in 
Livonia.  But  the  marshal  being  afterwards  offended 
at  an  insult  offered  to  him  by  the  Russian  chancellor. 
Count  Bestuche,  gave  up  his  appointment  in  the 
Russian  service  ;  on  which  the  empress,  not  very 
generously,  recalled  the  grant  which  she  had  made 
to  him  of  the  Livoniaa  estate. 

The  King  of  Prussia  eagerlj'  embraced  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  officer  of  such  distinguished 
merit  his  own.  He  invited  Keith  to  Berlin,  and 
on  his  arrival  there,  made  him  field  marshal.  The 
seven  years  war  soon  gave  Keith  an  opportunity  of 
which  he  gloriously  availed  himself,  of  justifying  the 
expectations  entertained  of  him  by  his  new  master. 

Where  any  thing  of  importance  took  place,  the  king 
was  always  present ;  and  where  the  king  was,  Keith 
was  never  absent.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1758, 
the  Austrians  taking  advantage  of  some  favourable 
circumstances,  surprised  the  Prussians  in  their  camp 
between  Botzen  and  Hochkirchen.  Keith  was  not 
in  any  tent,  but  lodged  in  a  neighbouring  chateau 
belonging  to  a  Saxon  major.  On  the  first  alarm,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  assembled  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
utmost  expedition,  and  marched  directly  to  the  place 
which  was  attacked.  The  Austrians  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  rising  ground,  and  had  planted  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery  along  the  hill,  and  made 
themselves  masters   of  Hochkirchen.       It  was  here 
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that  Count  Darin  made  his  principal  attack,  with  the 
flower  of  his  army,  hoping  to  penetrate  through  the 
flank  of  the  Prussians ;  and  had  lie  succeeded,  the 
king's  whole  array  would  have  been  ruined.  Marshal 
Keith  knew  the  importance  of  the  stake,  and  therefore 
directed  his  whole  efforts  to  this  place,  while  Frederic 
was  employed  in  sustaining  an  attack  from  another 
quarter,  and  in  forming  the  troops  as  they  could  be 
assembled.  General  Keith,  who  was  on  horseback 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attacked  the  village 
of  Hochkirchen,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  that  part; 
but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was  obliged  to 
retire  hi  his  turn.  He  rallied  his  men,  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  regained  the  village.  Being  again 
repulsed  by  the  fresh  reinforcements  of  the  enemy 
continually  pouring  dowTi  from  the  rising  grounds,  he 
made  another  effort,  entered  Hochkirchen  the  third 
time,  and  set  it  on  fire,  because  he  found  it  untenable. 
Thus  he  kept  the  Austrians  at  bay,  and  maintained  a 
furious  conflict  against  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
till  the  Prussian  army  was  formed,  and  began  to  file 
off"  in  its  retreat.  During  this  engagement,  he  rallied 
the  troops,  charged  at  their  head,  and  exposed  his 
life  in  the  hottest  fire,  like  a  captain  of  grenadiers. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  do  this,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  bad  effects  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  and 
to  inspirit  his  troops  by  his  voice,  presence,  and  ex- 
ample. The  field  marshal  was  dangerously  wounded 
by  eight  in  the  morning,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field  ; 
continuing  to  signalize  himself  in  the  hottest  of  the 
battle,  till  about  half  after  nine,  when  having  frus- 
trated the  design  of  the  Austrian  general,  he  received 
a  shot  in  his  breast,  and  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of 
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Mr.  TiUy,  a  gallant  English  gentleman,  who  had 
made  the  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  himself 
shot  through  the  shoulder.  The  marshal  happened  to 
be  so  near  the  enemy,  that  his  body  soon  fell  intu 
their  hands,  and  was  stripped.  In  this  situation  it 
w as  known  to  Count  Lacy,  son  of  the  general  of  that 
name,  with  whom  Marshal  Keith  had  served  in  Russia. 
The  young  Count  had  been  the  pupil  of  Marshal 
Keith  and  revered  him  as  his  military  Mentor,  though 
he  now^  held  a  command  in  the  Austrian  service. 
He  knew  the  body  by  the  large  scar  of  a  dan- 
gerous wound,  which  General  Keith  had  received 
at  the  siege  of  Ockzakow.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  bursting  into  tears,  when  he  saw  his  old 
friend  and  honoured  master  extended  at  his  feet,  a 
lifeless  and  naked  corse.  He  immediately  caused 
the  body  to  be  covered,  and  buried  on  the  spot ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  dug  up  by  the  curate  of  Hochkirchen, 
laid  in  a  coffin,  and  decently  interred  ;  some  time 
aftenvards,  his  Prussian  majesty  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  that  it  might  be  buried  with  those 
honours  due  to  his  rank  and  extraordinary  merit. 


HENRY  JUSTEL. 

The  learned  Henry  Justel,  whose  house  at  Paris 
was  the  general  resort  of  men  of  learning,  and  of  all 
foreign  travellers,  was  particularly  fond  of  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  the  English.  He  foresaw  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  many  years  before  it 
happened;  and  had  resolved  when  the  evil  day  ar- 
rived, to  seek  in  England  for  an  asylum.  In  a  visit 
which  Dr.  Hicks,  when  on  his  travels  abroad,  paid 
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him,  the  discourse  fell  upon  the  state  of  the  protestant 
churches,  which  Dr.  H.  observed  were,  notwithstanding 
the  Edict  of  Nantz,  in  many  places  demolished. 
"  Alas  !  sir,"  said  Mr.  Justel,  "  as  I  am  wont  to  talk 
in  confidence  with  you,  so  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  that 
almost  none  of  us  knows  besides  myself ;  our  extirpa- 
tion is  decreed  ;  we  must  all  be  banished  our  country, 
or  turn  papists.  I  tell  you  it,  because  I  intend  coming 
to  England,  where  I  have  many  friends ;  and  that 
when  I  come  to  see  you  among  the  rest,  you  may 
remember  that  I  told  it  you."  "  Upon  this,"  says 
Dr.  Hicks,  "I  asked  him  how  long  it  would  be  before 
this  sad  persecution  would  be  put  into  execution  ?" 
He  answered,  "  within  four  or  five  years  at  most ;  and 
remember,"  says  he,  again,  *'  that  I  foretold  the  time." 
After  he  had  been  some  time  in  London,  he  made  a 
visit  to  the  doctor  at  his  house  on  Tower-Hill,  where 
presently  after  the  common  forms  of  congratulating 
one  another  (it  was  about  the  time  that  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion  was  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Lords)' 
he  said,  "  Sir,  don't  you  remember  what  I  told  you 
of  the  persecution  we  have  since  suiFered,  and  of 
the  time  when  it  would  begin  ?  and  you  now  see  all.' 
has  accordingly  come  to  pass." 


QUEEN  HENRIETTA. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth- 
of  France,  and  wife  of  Charles  the  First  of  England, 
who  inherited  so  much  of  her  father's  spirit,  was,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  driven  to  seek  exile  in 
France ;  and  here  the  allowance  from  the  French  go- 
vernment was  so  small,  and  paid  so  irregularly,  that 
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she  was  compelled  to  apply  to  Cromwell  for  some 
support,  as  Queen  Dowager  of  England. 

On  the  restoration,  the  Queen  returned  to 
England,  after  an  exile  of  about  nineteen  years.  On 
re-entering  Somerset  House,  she  declared,  "that  if 
she  had  known  the  temper  of  tlie  English  some  years 
past  as  well  as  she  did  then,  she  had  never  been 
obliged  to  leave  that  house."  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  plague  in  1665,  she  returned  to  France,  where 
she  died  a  few  months  after. 


EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

In  those  times  of  jealousies  and  fears  that  pre- 
ceded the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland 
fled  to  Holland,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  seized 
by  some  licentious  sailors,  and  carried  before  the 
Chief  Burgher  of  Rotterdam,  but  was  immediately 
discharged.  He  then  went  to  one  Junieu,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  prophet,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
v\rith  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sunderland  sought 
instruction  from  him  in  religion  j  and  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  still  farther  with  the  people,  he  took 
care  always  to  have  a  Bible  carried  with  him  to  church, 
and  wherever  he  went.  By  his  address  and  affec- 
tation of  piety,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Junieu,  through  whose  influence  -with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to 
England,  in  full  possession  of  approbation  ;  and  not 
only  escaped  punishment,  but  became  a  great  favour- 
ite with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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LORD  BOLINGBROKE. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the 
seals  of  office  were  taken  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and 
liis  papers  were  secured.  Conceiving  that  these 
measures  were  preparatory  to  his  impeachment,  he 
withdrew  privately  into  France,  in  March,  1715,  and 
soon  after  became  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pretender. 
That  in  this  step  he  was  principally  moved  by  resent- 
ment and  disappointed  ambition,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  had  no  hereditary 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family,  and  that, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  he  had  forraerl3'  pro- 
moted the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  A 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him  soon  followed,  founded 
upon  six  articles  of  impeachment.  In  the  meantime, 
he  found  cause  to  repent  of  his  new  engagement ; 
since  nothing  could  be  worse  planned,  or  more  weakly 
conducted,  tfian  the  attempt  of  that  year  to  restore 
the  Stuarts ;  and  his  good  sense  and  education  led 
him  to  be  equally  ashamed  of  his  prince,  and  his 
associates  in  office. 

The  return  of  the  Pretender  from  Scotland,  was 
soon  followed  by  the  discharge  of  Bolingbroke  from 
his  post  of  secretary,  and  that  by  articles  of  impeach- 
ment ;  so  that  he  had  the  singular  fortune  of  having 
been  in  the  same  office  under  a  real  and  a  mock  sove- 
reign, and  of  having  been  dismissed  in  both  instances 
with  similar  tokens  of  displeasure. 

While  he  was  in  France,  Lord  Bolingbroke  wrote 
his  "  Reflections  on  Exile,"  and  several  letters  in 
answer  to  the  charge  laid  against  him  by  the  Pre- 
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tender  and  Lis  adherents.  He  continued  in  France 
until  the  year  1723,  when  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
grant  hira  a  full  and  free  pardon.  Upon  the  first 
notice  of  this  favour,  the  expectation  of  which  had 
been  the  governing  principle  of  his  political  conduct 
for  several  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  perhaps  less  of  a  philosopher 
than  he  wished  to  appear  ;  and  although  in  his  "  Re- 
flections on  Exile,"  he  laboured  to  prove  that  to  a  ra- 
tional mind,  banishment  was  not  a  severe  punishment ; 
"yet  from  his  whole  conduct  while  in  exile,  he  appears 
to  have  thought  it  so.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Swift,  in  1719,  he  rails  against  the  world  with  all  the 
acrimony  of  discontent.  He  says,  "The  truest  re- 
flection, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  bitterest  satire, 
which  can  be  made  on  the  present  age,  is  this,  that  to 
think  as  you  think,  will  make  a  man  pass  for  romantic. 
Sincerity,  constancy,  tenderness,  are  rarely  to  be  found. 
They  are  so  much  out  of  use,  that  the  man  of  mode 
imagines  them  to  be  out  of  nature.  We  meet  with 
few  friends  ;  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  pass  for 
such,  are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more  than  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  no  wonder,  since  Tully's  maxim  is 
certainly  true,  that  friendship  can  subsist  non  nisi 
inter  bonos,  at  that  age  of  life  when  there  is  balm  in 
the  blood,  and  that  confidence  in  the  mind,  which  the 
innocence  of  our  own  hearts  destroys.  I  was  apt  to 
confound  my  acquaintance  and  ray  friends  together. 
I  never  doubted  but  that  I  had  a  numerous  cohort  of 
the  latter.  I  expected,  if  ever  I  fell  into  misfortune, 
to  have  as  many,  and  as  remarkable,  instances  of 
friendship  to  produce,  as  the  Scythian,  in  one  of 
Lucian's  dialogues,  draws  from  his  nation.  Into  these 
G  2 
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misfortunes  1  have  fallen.  Thus  far  my  propitious 
stars  have  not  disappointed  my  expectations.  The 
rest  have  almost  entirely  failed  me.  The  fire  of  my 
adversity  has  purged  the  mass  of  my  acquaintance  ; 
and,  the  separation  made,  I  discover,  on  one  side,  a 
handful  of  friends  ;  but,  on  the  other,  a  legion  of  ene- 
mies, at  least  of  strangers.  Happily  this  fiery  trial 
has  had  an  effect  on  me,  which  makes  me  some 
amends.  I  have  found  less  resource  in  other  people, 
and  more  in  myself,  than  I  expected.  I  make  good 
at  this  hour  the  motto  which  I  took  nine  years  ago, 
when  I  was  weak  enough  to  list  again  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  (Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford)  whom 
nature  meant  to  make  a  spy,  or  at  most,  a  captain  of 
miners  J  and  whom  fortune  in  one  of  her  whimsical 
moods,  made  a  general. 

I  enjoy,  at  this  hour,  with  very  tolerable  health, 
great  tranquillity  of  mind.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
hear  this  with  satisfaction  ;  and  sure  it  is,  that  I  tell  it 
without  the  least  affectation.  I  live,  my  friend,  in  a 
narrower  circle  than  ever  ;  but  I  think  in  a  larger. 
When  I  look  back  on  what  is  past,  I  observe  a  mul- 
titude of  errors,  but  no  crimes.  I  have  been  far 
from  following  the  advice  which  Cc^lius  gave  to  Cicero ; 
Id  melius  est  statuere  quod  tutius  sit:  and,  I  think, 
may  say  to  myself,  what  Dolobella  says,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  to  the  same  Cicero  :  Satisfactum  est  jam  a  te, 
ml  officio,  vel  familiaritati :  satisfactum  etiam  partibus, 
et  ei  reipublicce,  quam  tu  prubabas.  Reliquum  est,  ubi 
nunc  est  respublica,  ibi  simus  potius,  quam,  dum  illam 
veterem  sequamur,  simus  in  nulla.  What  my  memory 
lias  furnished  on  this  head,  (for  I  have  neither  books 
mor  papers  here  concerning  home  affairs)  is  writ  witJj 
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great  truth,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  I  could 
give  it.  If  ever  we  meet,  you  will,  perhaps,  not 
think  two  or  three  hours  absolutely  thrown  away  in 
reading  it.  One  thing  T  will  venture  to  assure  you 
of  before  hand,  which  is,  that  you  will  think  I  never 
deserved  more  to  he  commended,  than  whilst  I  was 
the  most  blamed  ;  and  that  you  will  pronounce  the 
highest  part  of  my  character  to  be  that  which  has 
been  disguised  by  the  nature  of  things,  misrepre- 
sented by  the  malice  of  men,  and  which  is  still  be- 
hind a  cloud.  In  what  is  past,  therefore,  I  find  no 
great  source  of  uneasiness.  As  to  the  present,  my 
fortune  is  extremely  reduced  ;  but  my  desires  are 
still  more  so.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this  truth, 
that  all  our  wants,  beyond  those  which  a  very  mode- 
rate income  will  supply,  are  purely  imaginary  ;  and 
that  his  happiness  is  greater  and  better  assured,  who 
brings  his  mind  up  to  a  temper  of  not  feeling  them, 
than  him  who  feels  them,  and  has  wherewithal  to 
supply  them.     Hor.  Epist.  1.  Lib.  1. 

—Vides,  qu(B  maxima  credis, 

Esse  mala,  exiguum  censum,  turpemq  ;  repulsam. 

Quanta  devites,  &c. 

Which  I  paraphrased  thus,  not  long   ago,  in  my 
post-chaise  : 

Survey  mankind,  observe  what  risks  they  run, 
What  fancy'd  ills,  thro'  real  dangers,  shun ; 
Those  fancy'd  ills,  so  dreadful  to  the  great, 
A  lost  election,  or  impair'd  estate. 
Observe  the  merchant,  who,  intent  on  gain, 
Affronts  the  terrors  of  the  Indian  main ; 
G   3 
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Tho'  storms  arise,  and  broken  rocks  appear, 
He  flies  from  poverty,  and  knows  no  other  fear. 
Vain  men,  who  might  arrive,  with  toil  far  less, 
Bj  smoother  paths,  at  greater  happiness. 
For  'tis  superior  bliss,  not  to  desire 
That  trifling  good,  which  fondly  you  admire. 
Possess  precarious,  and  too  dear  acquire. 
What  hackney  gladiator  can  you  find. 
By  whom  the  Olympic  crown  would  be  dcclin'd  ? 
Who,  rather  than  that  glorious  palm  to  seize. 
With  safety  combat,  and  prevail  with  ease, 
Would  chuse  on  some  inglorious  stage  to  tread. 
And,  fighting,  stroll  from  wake  to  wake  for  bread  ? 

As  to  what  is  to  happen,  I  am  not  anxious  aboat 
it :  on  which  subject,  I  have  twenty-five  quotations 
at  the  end  of  my  pen;  but,  I  think,  it  is  better  to 
own  frankly  to  you,  that,  upon  a  principle  (which  I 
have  long  established)  that  we  are  a  great  deal  more 
mechanical  than  our  vanity  will  give  us  leave  to 
allow,  I  have  familiarized  the  worst  prospects  to 
my  sight;  and  that,  by  staring  want,  solitude,  neg- 
lect, and  the  rest  of  that  train  in  the  face,  I  have 
disarmed  them  of  their  terrors.  I  have  heard  of 
somebody,  who,  whilst  he  was  in  the  Tower,  used 
every  morning  to  lay  down  on  the  block,  and  so  act 
over  his  last  scene. 

"  Nothing  disturbs  me,  but  the  uncertainty  of  my 
situation,  which  the  zeal  of  a  few  friends,  and  the 
inveteracy  of  a  great  many  enemies,  entertain.  The 
more  prepared  I  am  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life 
in  exile,  the  more  sensibly  shall  I  feel  the  pleasure 
of  returning  to  you,  if  his  majesty's  unconditional 
favour,   (the    offers    of  which    prevented    even    my 
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wishos)  proves  at  last  effectual.  I  cannot  apply  to 
myself,  as  you  bid  me  do,  Non  tihi  parvnm  ingenhim, 
noil  incultum  est,  and  what  follows ;  and  if  ever  we 
live  ill  the  same  country  together,  you  shall  not 
apply  to  me,  Quod  si  frigida  curarxim  fomenta  relin- 
qnere  posses." 

BOLINGBROKE  AND  ATTERBURY. 

On  the  18lh  June,  1723,  the  celebrated  Atterbury, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  having  the  day  before  taken  leave 
of  his  friends,  who  from  the  time  of  passing  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  against  him,  to  the  day  of  his  departure, 
had  free  access  to  him  in  the  Tower,  embarked  on 
board  the  Aldborough  man  of  war,  and  landed  on 
the  Friday  following  at  Calais.  When  he  went  on 
shore,  having  been  informed  that  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  after  the  rising  of  the  Parliament  received 
the  king's  pardon,  was  arrived  at  the  same  place  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  plea- 
santry, "  then  I  am  exchanged  ;"  and  it  was  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pope,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  sign 
of  the  nation's  being  afraid  of  being  over-run  with 
too  much  politeness,  when  it  could  not  regain  one 
great  man,  but  at  tlie  expense  of  another. 

FATHER  COURAYER. 

After  Father  Courayer  had  published  his  well-known 
"  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  English  Ordinations," 
&c.  he  was  not  only  attacked  by  several  Popislj 
writers,  but  censured  both  by  the  mandates  and  by 
the  assemblies   of  several  bishops;  and  particularly 
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by  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Marseilles.  During  this  time,  he  re- 
tired from  Paris  into  the  country  ;  but  was  re-called 
by  liis  superior,  to  reside  at  the  Priory  of  Henne- 
mont,  four  leagues  from  Paris.  Here  he  received  a 
diploma  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  dated  August  28,  1727  ; 
and  from  thence  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  in  an  elegant  Latin  letter,  dated 
December  1st,  the  same  year,  both  of  which  he 
afterwards  printed.  But  though  his  book  had  pro- 
cured this  honourable  'testimonial  of  his  merit  from 
an  English  University,  his  enemies  in  France  vpere 
not  satisfied  with  publishing  censures,  and  issuing 
episcopal  mandates  against  him;  but  proceeded  to 
measures  for  compelling  him  to  recant  what  he  had 
written,  and  to  sign  such  submissions  as  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  In  this 
critical  state  of  things,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  native 
country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  He 
was  the  more  inclined  to  embrace  this  resolution,  in 
consequence  of  the  warm  and  friendly  invitations 
which  he  had  received  from  Archbishop  Wake,  who 
had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him.  After  having 
spent  four  months  very  disagreeably  at  Hennemont, 
he  obtained  leave  to  remove  to  Senlis  ;  but  instead 
of  going  thither,  he  took  the  road  to  Calais,  in  a 
common  stage  coach,  whence  he  got  safely  over  to 
Dover,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  24th  January, 
1728. 

From  the  fourth  volume  of  Bishop  Atterbury's 
Epistolary  Correspondence,  we  learn,  that  the  bishop 
was  exposed  to  some  trouble  on  account  of  Courayer's 
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escape  from  France,  which  he  was  supposed  to  liavc 
facilitated.  The  French  king  and  Cardinal  Fleury, 
sent  him  a  message  on  the  subject  by  the  lieutenant 
of  police.  "  I  did  not  mince  the  matter  to  the  magis- 
trate," says  the  bishop  ;  "  nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed 
of  what  has  happened,  or  concerned  for  it,  I  owned 
my  friendship  for  Pere  Courayer  ;  told  them  frankly 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  knew  of  the  matter,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned  ;  and  thought,  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  wonder  at,  or  blame,  ray  conduct.  I 
convinced  them  of  that  point,  and  I  believe  there  is 
an  end  of  it. 

"  I  shewed  the  lieutenant  the  picture  of  Pere  Courayer 
hanging  up  in  my  room  ;  told  him  I  had  visited  him 
in  his  retreat  at  Hennemont,  while  he  was  in  disgrace 
there ;  and  that  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of  me 
the  night  before  he  left  Paris  ;  and  that  in  all  this  I 
thought  I  had  done  nothing  that  misbecame  me." 

The  lieutenant,  who  behaved  with  great  politeness, 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  prelate's  explanation; 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  cardinal,  who  was 
persuaded  that  Father  Courayer's  escape  was  entirely 
owing  to  Atterbury,  and  displayed  much  resentment 
on  that  account.  The  picture  of  Courayer,  in  the 
bishop's  possession,  was  left  by  him  to  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Courayer  was  well  received  in  England.  The 
Marquess  of  Blandford  made  him  a  present  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  he  obtained  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year  from  the  court.  In  1729,  he  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  two  vols.  12mo.  "  Relation  His- 
torique  et  Apologetique  des  Sentiraens  et  de  le  con- 
-duite   du    P.   le    Courayer,    chanoine  regulier    Ste. 
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Genevieve  :  avec  les  preuves  justificatives  desfaits 
avancez  dans  rouvrage."  In  this  work,  he  entered 
into  a  farther  justification  of  his  sentiments  and  of 
iiis  conduct,  and  shewed  the  necessity  that  he  was 
under  of  quitting  France,  from  the  virulence  and 
power  of  his  enemies.  In  1733,  he  was  at  Oxford, 
and  was  present  in  the  theatre  at  the  public  act  that 
year;  and  made  a  speech  upon  the  occasion,  which 
was  afterwards  printed,  both  in  Latin  and  English. 
In  1736,  he  published  at  London,  in  two  vols,  folio, 
a  translation  in  French  of  Father  Paul's  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  with  notes,  critical,  historical, 
and  theological.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  undertaken 
by  her  command  ;  and  he  expresses  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  gratitude  to  her  majesty  for  her  patronage, 
and  for  the  liberality  which  she  had  manifested  to- 
wards him.  A  list  of  subscribers  is  prefixed,  in  which 
are  found  the  names  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  the  Prhicesses  Amelia  and  Caroline,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Hardwicke,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  other  persons  of  distinction.  By  the  sale 
of  this  work,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  and  the  queen  also  raised  his  pension 
to  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  gave  six- 
teen hundred  pounds  to  Lord  Feversham,  for  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which  he 
enjoyed  forty  years.  By  these  means  he  came  into 
very  easy  circumstances,  which  were  rendered  still 
more  so,  by  the  reception  which  his  agreeable  and 
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instructive  conversation  procured  him  among  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  ;  with  many  of  whom  it  was  his 
custom  to  live  several  months  at  a  time.  He  wrote 
some  other  works  in  French,  besides  those  that  have 
been  mentioned  ;  and  in  particular  he  translated  into 
that  language  Sleidan's  "  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion." His  exile  from  his  own  country,  was  probably 
no  diminution  of  his  happiness  upon  the  whole,  for 
he  appears  to  have  passed  his  time  in  England  very 
agreeably,  and  he  lived  to  an  uncommon  age.  Even 
in  his  latter  years,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  temper,  and  the  sprightliness  of  his 
conversation.  He  died  in  Downing  Street,  West- 
minster, after  two  days  illness,  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1776,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five. 


STANISLAUS. 

When  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Stanislaus 
was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland  in  1734,  he 
fled  into  France,  where  his  son-in-law,  Louis  XV. 
allowed  him  a  pension,  which  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain the  splendour  of  his  birth,  and  hereditary  for- 
tune. As  he  was  one  morning  standing  before  the 
fire,  a  spark  caught  hold  of  his  morning  gown, 
which  instantly  enveloped  him  in  a  blaze  ;  and  be- 
fore any  assistance  arrived,  he  was  burnt  in  so  shock- 
ing a  manner,  that  he  died  in  great  torments  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

Previous  to  Stanislaus  quitting  his  country  for 
exile,  he  addressed  the  following  aflfecting  letter  to 
the  primate  and  magnates  of  Poland  ; 
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"  From  the  cruel  pangs  I  feel  in  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  you,  my  dear  and  trusty  friends,  you  may 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  afflicted  state  of  my  soul  in 
these  bitter  moments.  Nor  is  the  painful  resolution 
taken,  but  from  the  prevalence  of  your  sage  persua- 
sion, and  an  assurance  that  the  sacrifice  of  my  person 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  you.  I  send  you  this 
parting  embrace;  I  clasp  you  all  in  my  throbbing 
lieart.  Alas  !  the  tears  which  obliterate  my  writing, 
compel  me  to  stop.  It  were  more  easy  to  read  the 
tender  expressions  graven  on  my  heart,  could  you 
but  see  it.  I  once  more  embrace  you,  and  am  your's 
more  than  words  can  express." 

To  the  City  of  Dantzic  he  wrote.  "  After  having 
been  held  a  long  time  by  the  attraction  of  your  unpa- 
ralleled fidelity,  I  am  preparing  to  depart  in  the 
moment  I  can  no  longer  possess  you.  I  carry  with 
me  the  poignant  anguish  of  your  sufferings,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  my  obligations  to  you.  I  wish  you  all 
the  happiness  you  deserve,  which  will  in  some  measure 
assuage  my  concern  in  being  torn  from  your  arms. 
1  am  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place, 

"  Yours  affectionate,  j 

"  STANISLAUS.' 


MENZIKOFF. 

Alexander  Menzikoff^   who  rose  to    the    highest 

ofl^ces    of    state   in   Russia,    during    the    reign    of 

Peter  the  Great,  was  born  of  parents  so  excessively 

ftoor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  him  taught 
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to  read   and  write.     After  their  death,   he  went  to 
Moscow  to  seek  for  employment,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  with   a   pastry-cook.       He   had   a  very  fine 
voice,  and  soon  became  known  in  that  great  city,  from 
the  musical  tone  of  his  cry  when  vending  bis  mas- 
ter's pastry  in  tlie  street.     His  voice  also  gained  hlra 
admission  into  the  houses  of  many  noblemen ;  and 
be  was  fortunate  enough  one  day  to  be  In  the  kitchen 
of  a  great  lord  with  whom  the  emperor  was  to  dine- 
While  MenzikofF  was  there,  the  nobleman  came  into 
the  kitchen,  and  gave  directions  about   a  particular 
dish,  to  which  he  said  the  emperor  was  very  partial  ; 
into  this  dish  he  dropped  (as  he  thought  unperceived) 
a  powder.     MenzikofF  observed    it,   but  taking  no 
notice,  immediately  left  the  house  j  and  when  he  saw 
the  emperor's  carriage  coming,  he  began  to  sing  very 
loud.     Peter,  attracted  by  his  voice,  called  him,  and 
bought  all  the  pies  he  had  in  his  basket.     He  asked 
some   questions   of    MenzikofF,   and   was    so  much 
pleased  with  his  answers,  that  he  commanded  him 
to  follow  him  to  the  nobleman's  house,  and  wait  be- 
hind his  chair.     The  servants  were  surprised  at  this 
order,  but  it  proved   of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Peter;  for  when  the  nobleman  pressed  his  royal  guest 
to  take  of  this  favourite  dish,  his  new  servant  gently 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  begged  he  would  not 
touch  it  till  he  had  spoken   to  him.     The  emperor 
immediately  withdrew  with  MenzikofF,  who  informed 
his  imperial  master  of  his  suspicions.     The  Czar  re- 
turned to  the  company,  and  suddenly  turning  to  his 
host,  pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  favourite  dish. 
Terrified  at  this  command,  he  said,  "  It  did  not  be- 
come  the    servant  to   eat  before  his  master."     The 
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eraperor  then  offered  it  to  a  dog,  who  greedily  de- 
voured its  contents,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired  in 
the  greatest  torments  ! 

The  rise  of  Menzikoff  was  from  that  moment  rapid 
beyond  example.  He  was  loaded  with  honours,  and 
frequently  appeared  in  public  as  Vice  Czar,  the  em- 
peror assuming  the  rank  of  a  private  person.  It  is 
not  very  surprising,  that  so  extraordinary  and  sudden 
an  elevation  should  cause  Menzikoff  sometimes  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  man.  His  enemies  trembled  at 
his  presence  ;  for,  as  his  power  was  great,  so  was  his 
revenge.  After  the  death  of  his  imperial  master,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  he  remained  faithful 
to  Catherine  ;  and  upon  her  decease,  he  placed  the 
crown  upon  the  head  of  Peter  III.  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Alexis,  and  grandson  to  his  benefactor.  It  is 
said  he  had  formed  the  ambitious  design  of  marrying 
his  daughter  to  this  young  prince.  The  sun  of  pros- 
perity, however,  which  had  hitherto  shone  in  meridian 
splendour  upon  Alexander  Menzikoff,  was  now  fast 
sinking  into  the  darkest  gloom.  The  Dolgoroukis,  a 
noble  family  who  hated  him,  were  artful,  pliable,  and 
insinuating ;  Peter  was  young,  unsuspicious,  and 
easily  imposed  upon  by  the  frank  and  apparently 
disinterested  friendship  of  the  younger  branches  of 
the  family.  The  ruin  of  the  man  who  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  was  now,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Dolgoroukis,  resolved  on,  and  the  fall  of  Menzikoff 
was  even  more  rapid  than  his  rise.  As  he  had  seldom 
shown  mercy,  so,  little  was  shown  to  him.  His  banish- 
ment to  Berezof  was  attended  with  every  aggravation 
that  could  be  imagined.  Previous  to  this  fatal  sen- 
tence,  he   had   been   deprived    of  his  dignities,  his 
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pensions,  his  employments.  This  blow  was  quickly 
followed  by  another ;  he  was  banished  the  court, 
and  desired  to  confine  liimself  to  his  country  house  at 
Oranienburg.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  messengei,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  dragoons, 
who  brought  the  fatal  mandate  of  banishment  to 
Siberia.  Berezof  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Oby  ;  during  six  months  In  the  year  there  is  no  actual 
daylight,  and  the  earth  is  covered  with  frost  and 
snow.  What  a  situation  for  persons  who  had  been 
used  to  every  luxury,  every  indulgence  !  The  Prin- 
cess Menzikoff  died  on  the  journe}',  and  was  buried 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  She  had  always  very 
weak  eyes,  and  they  were  so  affected  by  the  cold  and 
her  excessive  weeping,  tliat  she  lost  her  sight  before 
the  half  of  her  journey  was  completed.  This  un- 
fortunate family  were  treated  like  the  worst  of  crimi- 
nals. Tlieir  dresses  were  twice  changed ;  first  to  the 
coarsest  woollen,  then  to  the  coarsest  stuffs.  After 
being  used  to  walk  upon  the  softest  carpets,  clothed 
in  the  richest  attire,  and  to  travel  with  every  possible 
convenience,  they  were  now  exposed  to  cold,  and  all 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  in  small  wooden 
carts  which  are  made  without  springs,  and  which  are 
always  used  to  convey  criminals  to  their  place  of 
exile.  Menzikoff  and  one  of  his  daughters  lived  to 
reach  Berezof,  but  to  end  their  days  in  that  place  of 
solitude. 

When  Menzikoff  found  his  death  approaching,  he 
called  his  children  to  his  bed  side,  and  thus  addressed 
them  ;  "  My  children,  I  draw  near  to  my  last  hour  ; 
death,  the  thoughts  of  which  have  been  familiar  to 
me  since  I  have  been  here,  would  have  nothing  ter- 
H   2 
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rihle  in  it,  if  I  had  only  to  account  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  for  the  time  I  have  passed  in  misfortune. 
Hitherto  your  hearts  have  been  free  from  corruption. 
You  will  preserve  your  innocence  better  in  these 
deserts  than  at  court:  but  should  you  return  to  it, 
recollect  only  the  examples  which  your  father  has 
given  you  here." 

On  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Anne  to  the  throne* 
Menzikoff's  younger  daughter,  and  his  son,  returned  to 
Russia  ;  and  the  Dolgoroukis  felt,  in  their  turn,  all  the 
horrors  they  had  contributed  to  inflict  on  the  Menzi- 
koflfs ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  same  person 
who  conducted  them  to  Berezof,  carried  with  him 
the  recal  of  Menzikoff  and  his  family.  The  cold  of 
this  part  of  Siberia  is  so  intense,  as  to  preclude  the 
capability  of  culture;  and  the  solitude  so  great,  that 
the  poor  exile  sees  only  his  fellow-sufferers  in  misery, 
except  now  and  then  a  solitary  Tartar,  who  may 
by  chance  pass  near  his  dwelling  on  his  way  to 
Tobolsk,  with  his  tribute  of  furs. 


GENERAL  MUNICH. 
General  Municli,  who  raised  himself  from  an 
obscure  situation  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  Russian 
empire,  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  ministry  at  the  accession  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth.  He  Avas  banished  to  Pelim, 
in  Siberia,  where  he  lived  in  a  house  which  he  had  de- 
signed for  the  occupation  of  Biron,  Duke  of  Courland, 
whom  he  had  advised  to  get  himself  named  Regent, 
and  against  whom  he  afterwards  declared  being  the 
first  to  deliver  Russia  from  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant. 
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Munich  was  reduced  from  sixty  thousand  roubles 
of  annual  revenue,  to  three  roubles  a  day  ;  one  for 
himself,  another  for  his  wife,  and  the  third  for  his 
servants  ;  and  even  this  sura  was  not  at  his  own  dis- 
posal ;  but  the  officer  to  whose  custody  he  was  com- 
mitted, supplied  his  Avants,  and  paid  himself  out  of 
the  remittances  to  the  field  marshal. 

During  an  exile  of  twenty  years,  Munich  lost 
none  of  that  firm  and  energetic  character  which  he 
exhibited  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  ;  his  occu- 
pations characterised  the  great  genius,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  misfortunes,  had  no  ideas  but  such  as 
led  to  useful  and  interesting  pursuits.  Every  person 
of  state  exiled  in  Siberia,  was  guarded  by  a  company 
of  soldiers.  Munich  trained  his  guard  to  military 
exercises ;  and  those  of  them,  who  at  a  future  period 
distinguished  themselves  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
executed  their  manceuvres  with  the  most  accuracy, 
were  indebted  for  it  to  this  illustrious  exile. 

At  his  recal,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
youth  ;  not  knowing  whether  he  had  even  one  child 
remaining,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  at  being  re- 
ceived by  thirty-three  of  his  descendants  who  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose.  At  this  meeting,  the 
veteran  who  had  been  unmoved  by  every  reverse  of 
fortune,  shed  tears. 

Biron,  the  enemy  of  Munich,  after  having  become 
the  sovereign  of  a  country  whose  nobihty  some  years 
before  had  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  order,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  thought  it  a  favour  to  be 
banished  into  that  country  which,  during  hb  adminis- 
tration, he  had  peopled  with  so  many  exiles. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  neither  similarity  of  mis- 
fortune, nor  a  residence  in  Siberia,  had  been  able  to 
extinguish  the  animosity  between  Biron  and  Munich. 
On  their  meeting  at  Court  for  the  first  time  after  their 
recal,  Peter  III.  knowing  their  antipathy,  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them.  He  persuaded  them  to 
drink  together.  By  his  command,  three  glasses  were 
brought,  but  while  the  prince  was  filling  his,  some 
one  came  in  and  whispered  to  him  ;  he  drank  as  he 
listened,  and  in  consequence  of  what  was  told  him, 
retired.  These  two  old  enemies  remained  opposite 
to  each  other  without  speaking,  each  with  his  glass  in 
his  hand,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot  the  emperor 
had  quitted.  Fancying  shortly  after  that  he  had 
forgotten  them,  they  gazed  scornfully  on  each  other, 
and  putting  down  their  full  glasses,  turned  their 
backs  with  looks  of  hatred  and  contempt. 


IMPERIAL  GRATITUDE. 

Count  Lestoc,  after  having  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  fell 
under  the  resentment  of  this  capricious  despot.  He 
was  first  arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  fort  of  St. 
Petersburgh ;  his  wife,  who  was  of  one  of  the  most 
noble  families  in  Livonia,  and  had  formerly  been  mjiid 
of  honour  to  Elizabeth,  was  also  arrested,  and  confined 
in  the  same  castle  with  her  husband,  but  in  a  sepa- 
rate apartment.  They  were  then  banished  into 
Siberia,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  they  shut  up  in 
different  places,  and  not  allowed  to  correspond  with 
each  other. 

The  Countess  of  Lestoc  had  but  one  room  to  live 
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in  ;  her  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  a 
stove,  and  a  bed  made  of  straw,  without  curtains, 
and  with  only  one  coverlit. 

Count  Lestoc  was  still  more  unhappy,  because  the 
vivacity  of  his  disposition  made  him  very  impa- 
tient of  the  least  contradiction,  and  he  was  only  in- 
dulged in  the  liberty  of  walking  about  the  room,  on 
condition  that  he  avoided  going  near  the  window. 

The  empress  had  allowed  Lestoc,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  twelve  French  livres  per  day  ;  but  these  exiles 
were  not  permitted  to  touch  the  money  allotted  to 
them,  lest  they  should  employ  it  in  bribing  their 
guards  ;  the  officer  of  the  guards,  therefore,  was 
treasurer;  he  was  ordered  to  procure  them  all  neces- 
saries, but  he  suffered  them  to  want  for  every  thing. 

A  few  years  after.  Count  Lestoc  and  his  lady  were 
suiFered  to  live  together;  they  had  then  several 
apartments,  and  a  small  garden  at  their  disposal ;  the 
Countess  worked  in  the  garden,  fetched  water,  brewed, 
baked,  washed,  &c.  Sometimes  even  the  officer  of 
the  guard  introduced  company  to  them. 

At  length,  after  fourteen  years  exile,  Lestoc  and 
his  lady  were  recalled  by  Peter  IIL  The  Count 
came  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  dress  of  the  lower  sort 
of  the  people,  which  is  commonly  made  of  sheeps' 
skins.  All  the  noblemen  of  the  court,  and  all 
foreigners,  flocked  eagerly  to  see  him,  endeavouring 
to  make  him  forget  the  time  he  had  passed  in  exile. 
The  friendly  proffers  he  received  were  sincere,  because 
every  body  knew  he  was  innocent. 

Count  Lestoc,  though  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
still  preserved  all  that  firmness  which  had  been  so 
necessary,  when  he  placed  his  ungrateful  mistress,  the 
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Princess  Elizabeth,  on  the  throne.  He  used  to 
give  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  event,  and  of 
his  banishment,  in  public  company;  although  he  well 
knew  that  the  story  was  so  disagreeable,  that  it  might 
subject  him  to  a  second  banishment. 

He  claimed  all  Jhe  effects  that  had  been  taken 
away  from  him  when  he  was  arrested ;  but  they  had 
been  already  distributed  among  several  private  persons, 
according  to  custom. 

THEODORE,  KING  OF  CORSICA. 

The  last  and  present  centuries  have  presented 
several  instances  of  monarchs  who  have  been  doomed 
to  relinquish  the  splendours  of  royalty  for  exile ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned,  Theodore  I.  King 
of  Corsica,  a  man  "  whose  claim  to  royalty  was  as 
indisputable  as  the  most  ancient  titles  to  any  monarchy 
can  pretend  to  be  ;  that  is,  the  choice  of  his  subjects ; 
the  voluntary  election  of  an  injured  people,  who 
bad  the  common  riglit  of  mankind  to  freedom,  and 
the  uncommon  resolution  of  determining  to  be  free." 

It  was  on  March  15,  1736,  whilst  the  Corsican 
malcontents  were  sitting  in  council,  that  an  English 
vessel  from  Tunis,  with  a  passport  from  our  consul 
there,  arrived  at  a  port  then  in  possession  of  the 
malcontents.  A  stranger  on  board  this  vessel,  who 
had  the  appearance  of  a  person  of  distinction,  no 
sooner  went  on  shore,  but  he  was  received  with 
singular  honours  by  the  principal  persons,  who  saluted 
him  with  the  titles  of  excellency,  and  vice-roy  of 
Corsica.  His  attendants  consisted  of  two  officers,  a 
secretary,  a  chaplain,  a  few  domestics  and  Morocco 
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slaves.  He  was  conducted  to  the  bishop's  palace  ; 
called  himself  Lord  Theodore  5  whilst  the  chiefs  knew 
more  about  him  than  they  thought  convenient  to 
declare.  From  the  vessel  that  brought  hira,  were 
disembarked  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thousand  fire- 
locks, three  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  a  great  quantity 
of  provisions,  and  coin  to  the  amount  of  200,000 
ducats.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  before 
his  door,  and  he  had  four  hundred  soldiers  posted  for 
his  guard.  He  created  officers,  formed  twenty -four 
companies  of  soldiers,  distributed  among  the  mal- 
contents the  arms  and  the  shoes  he  had  brought  with 
him,  conferred  knighthood  on  one  of  the  chiefs, 
appointed  another  his  treasurer,  and  professed  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion.  Various  conjectures  were 
formed  in  different  courts  concerning  him  ;  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Pretender,  Prince  Ragotski,  the  Duke  de 
Riperda,  Count  de  Bonueval,  were  each  in  their  turns 
supposed  to  be  this  stranger.  All  Europe  was 
puzzled ;  but  the  country  of  our  stranger  was  soon 
discovered  ;  he  was  in  fact  a  Prussian,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Theodore  Anthony,  Baron  Kieuholf. 
Theodore  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order ;  had 
successively  been  in  the  service  of  several  German 
princes;  hadseen  Holland,  Eugland, France, Portugal ; 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  great  at  Lisbon,  and 
passed  there  for  a  charge  d'  affaires  from  the  em- 
peror. This  extraordinary  man,  with  an  agreeable 
person,  had  resolution,  strong  natural  parts,  and  was 
capable  of  any  enterprise.  He  was  about  fifty  3'ears 
of  age.  Upon  his  first  landing,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Corsicans  publicly  declared  to  the  people,  that  it 
was  to  him  they  were  to  be  indebted  for  their  liberties. 
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that  he  was  arrived  in  order  to  deliver  the  island  from 
the  tyrannical  oppression  of  the  Genoese.  The 
general  assembly  oftered  him  the  crown,  not  as  any 
sudden  act  into  which  they  had  been  surprised,  but 
with  all  the  precaution  that  people  could  take  to 
secure  their  freedom  and  felicity  under  it.  Theodore, 
however,  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  governor- 
general.  In  this  quality,  he  assembled  the  people,  and 
administered  an  oath  for  preserving  peace  among  them- 
selves; and  severely  did  he  exact  obedience  to  this 
law.  He  was  again  otfered  the  title  of  king :  he  ac- 
cepted it :  and  on  Sunday,  April  15, 1736,  was  crowned 
King  of  Corsica,  and  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
his  principal  subjects,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  Genoese,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings, 
publicly  declared  him  and  his  adherents  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  he 
governed  in  the  most  despotic  manner ;  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  false,  as  appears  from  his 
manifesto  in  answer  to  the  edict.  Theodore,  however, 
having  got  together  near  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
found  himself  master  of  a  country  where  the  Genoese 
durst  not  appear;  he  carried  Porto  Vecchio,  and  on 
May  3rd,  blocked  up  the  city  of  Bastia,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  retire.  He  then  separated  his  force,  and 
was  successful  in  his  conquests,  and  came  again  before 
Bastia,  which  soon  submitted  to  hira.  His  court 
became  brilliant ;  and  he  conferred  titles  of  nobility 
upon  his  principal  courtiers.  Towards  the  month  of 
July,  murmurs  were  spread  of  great  dissatisfactions 
arising  from  the  want  of  Theodore's  promised  succours; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  armament  sailed 
from  Barcelona,  as  was  supposed,  in  his  favour.     At 
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the  same  time,  France  and  England  strictly  forbade 
their  subjects  to  assist  in  any  way  the  malcontents. 
On  the  2nd  of  September,  Theodore  presided  at  a 
General  Assembly,  and  assured  his  subjects  anew  of 
the  speedy  arrival  of  the  succours  so  much  wanted. 
Debates  ran  high,  and  Theodore  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  before  the  end  of  October  he  must  resign 
sovereign  authorit^^  or  make  good  his  promise.  Theo- 
dore, in  the  mean  time,  received  large  sums,  butnobody 
knew  whence  they  came ;  he  armed  some  barques,  and 
chased  those  of  the  Genoese  which  lay  near  the  island. 
He  now  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Deliverance,  in 
memory  of  his  delivering  the  country  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Genoese.  The  monies  he  had  received, 
he  caused  to  be  new  coined,  and  his  affairs  seemed  to 
have  a  promising  aspect;  but  the  scene  presently 
changed.  In  the  beginning  of  November  he  assembled 
the  chiefs,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  keep  them 
any  longer  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  their  fidelity  and 
confidence  demanding  of  him  the  utmost  efforts  in 
their  favour ;  that  he  had  determined  to  find  out  in 
person  the  succours  he  had  so  long  expected.  The 
chiefs  assured  him  of  their  continued  adherence  to 
his  interests.  He  named  the  principal  among  them 
to  take  the  government  in  his  absence,  made  all  the 
necessary  provisions,  and  recommended  to  them  miion 
in  the  strongest  terms.  The  chiefs,  to  the  number  of 
forty-seven,  attended  him  with  the  utmost  respect  on 
the  day  of  his  departure  to  the  water-side,  and  even 
on  board  his  vessel ;  where,  after  affectionately  em- 
bracing them,  he  took  his  leave,  and  they  returned 
on  shore,  and  went  immediately  to  their  respective 
posts  which  he  had  assigned  them :  a  demonstrative 
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proof  that  he  was  not  forced  out  of  the  island,  did 
not  quit  it  in  disgust,  or  leave  it  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  his  royal  character.  Thus  ended  the 
reign  of  Theodore;  who  arrived  in  a  few  days  dis- 
guised in  the  habit  of  an  Abbe,  at  Livonia ;  and  thence, 
after  a  short  stay,  conveyed  himself  nobody  knew 
where.  The  next  year,  however,  he  appeared  at  Paris, 
but  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  forty -eight 
hours.  He  precipitately  embarked  at  Kouen,  and 
arrived  at  Amsterdam,  attended  by  four  Italian 
domestics.  He  had  not  been  long  liere,  before  two 
citizens  arrested  him  on  a  claim  of  16,000  florins  ; 
but  he  soon  obtained  a  protection,  and  found  some 
merchants  who  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition  for  his  faithful  islanders. 
He  accordingly  went  on  board  a  frigate  of  lift3'-two 
gims,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  but  was  soon 
afterwards,  with  two  of  his  relations,  seized  at  Naples, 
in  the  house  of  the  Dutch  consul,  and  sent  prisoners 
to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta. 

This  unhappy  monarch,  whose  courage  had  raised 
him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a  succession  of  bloody  acts, 
but  by  the  free  choice  of  an  oppressed  nation,  for  many 
years  struggled  with  fortune,  and  left  no  means  untried, 
which  indefatigable  policy,  or  solicitation  of  succours, 
could   attempt,  to  recover  his  crown;    at  length  he 
chose  for  his  retirement  a  country  where  he  might : 
enjoy  the  participation  of  that  liberty  which  he  had  I 
so    vainly    endeavoured    to    fix   to    his    Corsicans 
but  his   situation   liere   by    degrees   grew  wretched,! 
and  he  was  reduced  so  low,  as  to  be  several  years 
before  his  death  a  prisoner  for  debt    in    the  King's 
Bench.     To  the  honour  of  some  private  persons,  a 
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charitable  contribution  was  set  on  foot  for  him  in  1753, 
Avhich  supported  him  until  the  ;year  1756,  when  he 
died.  In  the  year  following,  a  tablet  of  marble  Avas 
raised  to  his  memory  in  the  church-^ard  of  St.  Ann's, 
Westminster,  which  recorded  the  reverses  of  fortune 
he  had  experienced.     (See  Ariecdotes  of  Captivity.) 


COUNT  BENYOWSKY. 
In  the  year  1769,  Count  Mauritius  Augustus  de 
Benyowsky,  Magnate  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  after 
Laving  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry 
and  enterprise  in  the  war  with  Russia,  was  surprised 
by  a  party  of  Cossacks,  dangerously  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  a  barbar- 
ous enemy,  the  Count  was  for  some  time  subjected  to 
a  succession  of  the  greatest  indignities  and  cruelties  ; 
but,  at  length,  an  order  came  from  St.  Petersburgh 
for  the  removal  of  the  Count,  with  some  other 
Polish  prisoners,  to  Cazan,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
was  admitted  to  lodge  at  a  private  house,  and  treated 
with  the  respect  and  humanity  due  to  his  rank  and 
misfortunes.  On  the  6th  November,  1769,  a  quar- 
rel happening  between  two  Russian  lords,  one  of 
them  informed  the  governor,  that  the  Polish  prisoners, 
in  concert  with  the  Tartars,  meditated  a  design 
against  his  person  and  the  garrison  ;  and  he  particu- 
larly accused  Count  Benj'owsky  as  being  a  leader  in 
the  conspiracy  ;  which  was,  in  fact,  the  case.  On  the 
7th,  at  eleven  at  night,  the  Count  was  roused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  his  door.  He  went  down  entirely 
undressed,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to  enquire  the 
cause  ;  and  upon  opening  his  door,  was  surprised  to 
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see  an  ofEcer  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  demanded 
if  Count  Benyowsky  was  at  home  ?  On  Ins  replying 
in  the  affirmative,  the  officer  snatched  the  candle  out 
of  his  hand,  and  ordering  his  men  to  follow  him, 
went  hastily  up  to  the  Count's  apartment.  The  Count 
immediately  took  advantage  of  his  mistake,  quitted 
his  house,  and  after  apprising  some  of  the  confede- 
rates that  their  plot  was  discovered,  he  made  his 
escape,  and  arrived  at  Petersburgh  on  the  19th 
November,  where  he  engaged  with  a  Dutch  captain 
to  take  him  to  Holland.  The  captain,  however,  in- 
stead of  taking  him  on  board  the  ensuing  morning, 
pursuant  to  his  promise,  appointed  him  to  meet  oi> 
the  bridge  over  the  Neva  at  midnight  ;  and  there 
betrayed  him  to  twenty  Russian  soldiers,  collected 
for  the  purpose,  who  carried  him  to  Count  Csecserin, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  police.  The  Count  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Fort  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  ;  confined 
ill  a  subterraneous  dungeon ;  and  after  three  days  fast- 
ing, presented  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of 
water ;  but  on  the  22nd  November,  1769,  he  at 
length,  in  hopes  of  procuring  his  discharge,  was  in- 
duced to  sign  a  paper,  promising  for  ever  to  quit  tlie 
dominions  of  her  imperial  majesty,  under  pain  of 
death.  The  Count  having  signed  this  engagement, 
instead  of  being  set  at  liberty,  was  re-conducted  to 
liis  prison,  and  there  confined  till  the  4th  December, 
1769  ;  when  about  two  hours  after  midnight,  an 
officer  with  seven  soldiers  came  to  him,  and  he  was 
thrown  upon  a  sledge,  to  which  two  horses  were  har- 
nessed, and  immediately  driven  away  with  the 
greatest  swiftness.  I'lie  darkness  of  the  night  pre- 
vented the  Count  from  discerning  the  objects  around 
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him  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  daylight,  he  perceived 
that  Major  Wynblath,  Vassali  Panow,  Hippolitus 
Stephanow,  Asaph  Baturin,  Iwan  Soproaow,  and 
several  other  prisoners,  were  the  companions  of  his 
misfortunes  ;  and  after  suffering,  from  the  brutality  of 
their  conductor,  a  series  of  hardships  in  passing 
through  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  the  city  of 
Para,  the  town  and  river  of  Tomsky,  the  villages  of 
Jakutzk  and  Judoina,  they  embarked  in  the  harbour 
of  Ochoczk  on  the  26th  October,  1770,  and  arrived 
at  Kamschalka  on  the  3rd  December  following.  The 
easuing  day  they  were  conducted  before  Mr.  Niiow, 
tiie  governor,  when  it  was  intimated  to  them,  that 
Chey  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  following  daj', 
and  provided  with  subsistence  for  three  days  ;  after 
which,  they  must  depend  upon  themselves  for  their 
maintenance ;  that  each  person  should  receive  from 
the  chancery  a  musket  and  a  lance,  with  one  pound 
of  powder,  four  pounds  of  lead,  a  hatchet,  several 
knives,  and  other  instruments,  and  carpenter's  tools, 
with  which  they  might  build  cabins  in  any  situations 
they  chose,  at  the  distance  of  one  league  from  the 
town;  but  that  they  should  be  bound  to  pay  in 
furs  during  the  first  year,  each  one  hundred  roubles, 
in  return  for  these  advantages ;  that  every  one 
must  work  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  service  of 
government  ;  and  not  absent  themselves  from  their 
huts  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  the  governor's 
permission ;  and  after  some  equally  harsh  terms,  it 
was  added,  that  their  lives  being  granted  to  them 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  remission  of  their  sins,  they  could  be 
employed  only  in  the  meanest  works  to  gain  their 
I  2 
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daily  subsistence.  Under  these  regulations,  the  exiles 
settled  the  places  of  their  habitations  ;  built  misera- 
ble huts  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  formed  themselves  into  a  congress, 
and  after  choosing  the  Count  de  Benyowsky  their 
chief  or  captain,  they  swore  with  great  solemnity, 
mutual  friendship  and  eternal  fidelity.  Among  the 
number  of  the  unhappy  wretches  who  had  long 
groaned  under  the  miseries  of  banishment,  was  a. 
M.  Crustiew,  who  had  acquired  considerable  ascen* 
dancy  over  his  fellow-sufferers  ;  and  to  obtain  the 
particular  confidence  and  esteem  of  this  man,  was 
the  first  object  of  the  Count's  attention,  in  which  he 
soon  succeeded.  The  pains  and  perils  incident  to 
the  situation  to  which  these  men  were  reduced,  were 
borne  for  some  time  in  murmuring  sufferance,  until 
the  accidental  perusal  of  a  copy  of  Anson's  voyage, 
inspired  them  with  an  idea  of  making  an  escape  from 
Kamschatka,  to  the  Marian  Islands  ;  and  the  Count, 
M.  Panow,  Baturin,  Stephanow,  Solmanow,  Majors 
Wynblath,  Crustiew,  and  one  Wasali,  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  Count's,  who  iiad  followed  his 
master  into  exile,  formed  a  confederacy  for  this 
purpose.  While  these  transactions  were  secretly 
passing,  the  fame  of  Count  Benyowsky's  rank  and 
abilities  reached  the  ear  of  the  governor  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  several  languages,  he  was,  after  some  time, 
admitted  familiarly  into  the  house,  and  at  length 
appointed  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son 
and  his  three  daugliters.  "  One  day,"  says  the 
Count,  "  while  I  was  exercising  ray  office  of  lan- 
guage master,  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters, 
whose  name  was  Aphanasla,  who  was   sixteen  years 
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of  age,  proposed  many  questions  concerning  my 
thoughts  in  my  present  situation,  which  convinced 
me,  that  her  father  had  given  them  some  information 
<;oncerning  my  birth  and  misfortunes.  I  therefore 
gave  them  an  account  of  my  adventures,  at  -which 
uy  scholars  appeared  to  be  highly  affected,  but  the 
youngest  wept  very  much.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  hersensibilit^f  created  much  emotion  in  my  mind  ; 
but,  alas  !  I  was  an  exile  !"  The  merits  of  the  Count, 
however,  soon  surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his 
situation,  in  the  generous  mind  of  Miss  Nilow  ;  and 
ihe  increasing  intimacy  and  confidence  which  he 
■daily  gained  in  the  family,  joined  to  the  advantages 
of  a  fine  person,  and  most  insinuating  address,  soon 
converted  the  feelings  of  admiration  into  the  fiame  of 
love  ;  and  on  the  11th  January,  1771,  Madame 
Nilow,  the  mother,  consented  that  her  daughter  should 
do  the  honours  of  an  entertainment  then  in  contem- 
plation, and  be  publicly  declared  his  future  spouse. 
But  the  Count,  though  he  had  cultivated  and  ob- 
tained the  affections  of  his  fair  pupil,  had  acted  more 
from  policy  than  passion  ;  and  intending  to  use  her 
interest  rather  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  meditated 
escape  of  himself  and  his  companions,  he  contrived 
to  suspend  the  nuptials,  by  persuading  the  governor 
to  make  an  excursion  from  Karaschatka  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  with  a  view  or  under  pretence  of  esta- 
blishing a  new  colony.  During  these  transactions,  the 
exiles  were  secretly  at  work  ;  and  in  order  to  conceal 
their  design  from  all  suspicion,  M.  Crustiew  and 
M.  Panow  were,  on  the  30th  March,  deputed  to 
wait  on  the  governor  «ith  five  and  twenty  of  their 
I  3 
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associates,  to  request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  new  Colony  ;  and 
the  embassy  was  not  only  favourably  received,  but 
orders  were  given  to  prepare  every  thing  that  might 
be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  project.  At 
this  crisis,  however,  an  accident  occurred,  which  had 
nearly  overturned  the  success  of  the  scheme  ;  and  as. 
it  tends  to  discover  the  disposition  of  the  Count,  wo 
shall  relate  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  this  day,  (1st  April,  1771,)  I 
received  a  message  from  Miss  Nilow,  that  she  would 
call  on  me  in  the  afternoon,  requesting  at  the  same  time 
that  I  would  be  alone,  because  she  had  affairs  of  im- 
portance to  communicate.  As  I  supposed  the  latter 
part  of  this  message  to  be  mere  pleasantry,  I  was 
far  from  expecting  any  extraordinary  information  ; 
and  my  surprise  at  the  event  was  much  greater,  as  I 
had  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  she  had  made 
any  discovery  of  my  intentions.  Miss  Nilow  ar- 
rived at  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  her  agitation  on  her 
first  appearance  convinced  me  that  she  was  exceed- 
ingly afflicted.  At  sight  of  me  she  paused  a  moment, 
and  soon  after  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  herself  into 
my  arras,  crying  out,  that  she  was  unfortunate  and 
forsaken.  The  sighs  and  tears  were  so  extreme,  that 
it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  could 
obtain  a  connected  sentence.  I  was  extremely  af- 
fected at  her  situation,  and  used  every  expedient  to 
calm  her  mind  ;  but  this  was  extremely  difficult,  be- 
cause I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  her 
affliction.  As  soon  as  she  became  a  little  composed, 
she  begged  me  to  shut  the  door,  that  no  one  might 
interrupt   us.     I   came  back,  and   on   my  knees  en- 
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treated   her  to  explain  the  cause   of  her  situation, 
which  she  did  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  She  informed  me,  that  her  maid  had  discovered 
to  her,  that  a  certain  person,  named  Ivan  Kudrin,  one 
of  my  associates,  had  proposed  to  her  to  share  his 
fortune  ;  and  that  this  indiscreet  person  had  assured 
the  girl,  that  he  was  about  to  quit  Karaschatka  with 
me,  to  make  a  voyage  to  Europe,  where  he  hoped  to 
place  her  in  an  agreeable  situation.  The  maid  had 
first  related  the  circumstance  to  her  mistress  ;  but  as 
she  could  never  believe  me  capable  of  such  base  and 
treacherous  behaviour  to  her,  she  was  desirous  of 
hearing  the  account  herself ;  and  had  for  that  pur- 
pose persuaded  the  maid  to  appoint  a  meeting  with 
Kudrin,  in  order  to  question  him  more  amply,  while 
she  herself  might  hear  the  whole  by  being  concealed 
behind  a  curtain.  In  this  manner  she  said  she  be- 
came convinced  of  her  unhappiness  and  my  treachery, 
and  that  she  would  have  spared  me  the  confusion  of 
hearing  this,  if  from  a  conviction  that  she  should  not 
live  after  the  affront,  she  had  not  been  desirous  of 
bidding  me  a  last  farewell.  On  finishing  these 
words,  she  fainted  ;  and  though  I  was  exceedingly 
alarmed  and  distressed  on  the  occasion,  yet  I  did 
not  fail  to  arrange  a  plan  in  my  mind  during  the  in- 
terval of  her  insensibility.  When  this  amiable  young 
lady  recovered,  she  asked  me  if  she  might  give  credit 
to  what  she  heard  ?  I  then  threw  myself  at  her  feet, 
and  entreated  her  to  hear  me  calmly,  nnd  judge 
whether  I  was  to  blame  or  not.  She  promised  she 
would,  and  I  addressed  her  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  You  may  recollect,  my  dear  friend,  the  account  I 
gave  you  of  my  birth,  and  the  rank  I  held  in  Europe ; 
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I  remember  the  tears  you  shed  on  that  occasion.  The 
misfortune  of  being  exiled  to  Karaschatka,  would 
long  since  have  corapelled  me  to  deliver  myself  from 
tyranny  by  death,  if  your  acquaintance  and  attach- 
ment had  not  preserved  me.  I  have  lived  for  you, 
and  if  you  could  read  my  heart,  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  your  pity  ;  for  the  possession  of  your  person 
is  become  as  necessary  to  my  existence  as  liberty  it- 
self. The  liberty  I  speak  of,  is  not  that  which  your 
worthy  father  has  given  me,  but  implies  the  posses- 
sion of  my  state  and  rank.  I  have  hoped  for  the 
possession  of  your  person,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
you  happy  in  the  participation  of  my  fortune  and 
dignity.  These  views  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
Kamschatka.  What  rank  can  I  bestow  on  ray  love, 
but  that  of  an  exile  ?  The  favours  of  your  worthy 
father  may  be  of  the  shortest  duration.  His  suc- 
cessor may  soon  recal  his  ordinances,  and  plunge 
me  again  into  that  state  of  suffering  and  contempt 
from  which  I  was  delivered  for  a  short  moment.  Re- 
present to  yourself,  my  dearest  friend,  the  affliction 
and  despair  that  would  overwhelm  my  soul,  when  I 
beheld  you  a  sharer  in  my  pain  and  disgrace  ',  for 
you  well  know,  that  all  the  Russians  esteem  the 
exiles  as  dishonoured  persons.  You  have  forced  me 
to  this  declaration  of  my  intentions,  in  which  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  attachment  and  sincerity  of  my 
heart.  I  deferred  the  communication  to  you,  but  I 
swear,  that  such  was  my  resolution.  '  Why,  then,' 
interrupted  she,  '  did  you  conceal  your  intention 
from  me,  who  am  ready  to  follow  you  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  universe  V  This  assurance  encouraged 
me  to  proceed,  and  engage  this  charming  young  lady 
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in  my  interests.  I  told  her,  therefore,  that  I  was 
prevented  only  by  the  fear  lest  she  should  refuse  my 
proposals  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  her  parents  ; 
but  that  as  I  now  had  nothing  to  fear  in  that  respect, 
I  could  inform  her,  that  my  intention  being  to  leave 
Kamschatka,  I  had  determined  to  carry  her  off;  and 
in  order  to  convince  her,  I  was  read^-  to  call  M. 
Crustiew,  who  would  confirm  the  truth.  On  this 
assurance  she  embraced  me,  and  entreated  me  to 
forgive  her  want  of  confidence,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  declared  her  readiness  to  accompany  me. 

"  This  degree  of  confidential  intercourse  being 
established,  I  persuaded  her  to  dismiss  every  fear 
from  her  mind.  Many  were  the  trials  I  made  of  her 
resolution  ;  and  the  event  convinced  me,  that  she  was 
perfectly  determined  to  follow  ray  fortunes.  The 
secret  being  thus  secure  by  her  promise  to  keep  it 
inviolably,  I  had  no  other  uneasiness  remaining,  but 
what  arose  from  the  communication  having  been  made 
to  the  servant.  I  mentioned  my  fears  to  Miss  Nilow, 
who  removed  them,  by  assuring  me,  that  her  servant 
was  too  much  attached  to  her  to  betray  her  secrets  ; 
and  had  besides  an  affection  for  Kudrin.  so  that  she 
could  answer  for  her  discretion.  Thus  agreeably 
ended  our  conversation,  though  the  commencement 
was  rather  tragical,  and  I  received  the  vows  of  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  from  an  artless  and  innocent 
mind." 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1771,  however, "  Miss  Apha- 
nasia,"  says  the  Count,  "  came  to  me  incognito. 
She  informed  me,  that  her  mother  was  in  tears,  and 
her  father  talked  with  her  in  a  manner  which  gave 
reason  to  fear  that  he  suspected  our  plot.     She  con- 
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jured  me  to  be  careful,  and  not  to  corae  to  the  court, 
if  sent  for. 

"  She  expressed  her  fears  that  it  would  not  be  in  her 
power  to  come  to  me  again,  but  promised  she  would, 
in  that  case,  send  her  servant ;  and  she  entreated  me, 
at  all  events,  if  I  should  be  compelled  to  use  force 
against  the  government,  I  would  be  careful  of  the  life 
of  her  father,  and  not  endanger  ray  own.  I  tenderly 
embraced  this  charming  young  lady,  and  thanked  her 
for  the  interest  she  took  in  my  preservation  ;  and  as 
it  appeared  important  that  her  absence  should  not  be 
discovered,  I  begged  her  to  return,  and  recommend 
the  issue  of  our  intentions  to  fortune.  Before  her 
departure,  I  reminded  her  to  look  minutely  after  her 
father,  and  to  send  me  a  red  ribbon,  in  case  govern- 
raeut  should  determine  to  arrest  or  attack  me  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  that  at  the  moment  of  an  alarm, 
she  would  open  the  shutter  of  her  window,  which 
looked  to  the  garden,  and  cause  a  sledge  to  be  laid 
over  tlie  ditch  on  that  side.  She  promised  to  comply 
with  my  instructions,  and  confirmed  her  promises  with 
vows  and  tears." 

The  apprehensions  of  this  faithful  girl  for  the  safety 
of  the  man  she  loved,  were  far  from  being  without 
foundation  ;  and  on  the  26th  April,  she  sent  the 
Count  two  red  ribbons,  to  signify  the  double  danger 
to  which  she  perceived  he  was  exposed.  The  Count, 
however,  coolly  prepared  to  brave  the  impending 
storm,  and  gave  orders  to  the  leaders  of  the  associates, 
amounting  in  all  to  fifty-nine  persons,  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  their  divisions,  and  station 
themselves  round  his  house  in  readiness  to  act  in 
the  night,  in  case  an  attack  should  be  made  by  the 
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Cossacks  of  the  town  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
who,  it  was  rumoured,  were  busy  in  preparing  arras. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  corporal,  with  four 
grenadiers,  stopped  at  the  Count's  door,  demanding 
admittance  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  and  ordered 
him  to  follow  the  guard  to  the  fort.  The  Count, 
however,  proposed  from  a  window  to  the  corporal, 
that  lie  should  enter  alone,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
but  on  his  being  admitted,  the  door  was  instantly 
shut  upon  him,  and  four  pistols  clapped  to  his  breast, 
by  the  terror  of  which  he  was  made  to  disclose  every 
thing  that  was  transacting  at  the  fort  ;  and  at  length 
obliged  to  call  the  four  grenadiers  separately  into  the 
house,  under  pretence  of  drinking,  when  they  were 
all  five  bound  together,  and  deposited  safely  in  the 
cellar. 

This  measure  was  of  course  the  signal  of  resistance, 
and  the  Count  marshalling  his  associates,  who  had 
secretly  furnished  themselves  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition by  the  treachery  of  the  store  keepers,  issued 
forth  from  the  house  to  oppose,  with  greater  advantage 
another  detachment  who  had  been  sent  to  arrest 
him.  After  levelling  several  soldiers  to  the  ground, 
the  Count,  by  the  mismanagement  of  their  commander, 
seized  their  cannon,  turned  them  with  success  against 
the  fort  itself,  and  entering  by  means  of  the  draw- 
bridge, despatched  the  twelve  remaining  guards  that 
were  within  it.  "  Madame  Nilow  and  her  children," 
says  the  Coiuit,  "  at  sight  of  me,  implored  my  pro- 
tection to  save  their  father  and  husband.  1  imme- 
diately hastened  to  his  apartment,  and  begged  him  to 
go  to  his  children's  room,  to  preserve  his  life  ;  but  he 
answered  that  he  would  first  take  mine,  and  instantly 
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fired  a  pistol,  which  wounded  me.  I  was  desirous 
nevertlieless  of  preserving  him,  and  continued  to  re- 
present that  a!i  resistance  would  be  useless,  for  which 
reason  I  entreated  him  to  retire.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  but  nothing 
would  avail ;  he  flew  upon  me,  seized  me  by  the  throat, 
and  left  me  no  alternative  than  either  to  give  up  my 
own  life,  or  run  my  sword  through  his  bodj^  At  this 
period,  the  petard  by  M'hich  my  associates  attempted 
to  make  a  breach,  exploded,  and  burst  the  outward 
gate.  The  second  was  open,  and  I  saw  M.  Panow 
enter  at  the  head  of  a  party.  He  entreated  the  go- 
vernor to  let  me  go,  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  on 
him,  he  set  me  at  Uberty  by  splitting  his  skull." 
The  Count,  by  this  event,  became  complete  master  of 
the  fort ;  and  by  the  cannon  and  ammunition  which 
he  found  on  the  rampart,  was  enabled,  with  the  ready 
and  active  assistance  of  his  now  encreased  associates, 
to  repel  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  him  by  the 
Cossacks ;  but  flight,  not  resistance,  was  the  ultimate 
object  of  this  bold  commander;  and  in  order  tO' 
obtain  this  opportunity,  he  dispatched  a  drum  and  a 
woman  as  a  sign  of  parley  to  the  Cossacks,  who  had 
quitted  the  town,  and  retired  to  the  heights,  with  a 
resolution  to  invest  the  fort  and  starve  the  insurgents, 
informing  them  of  his  resolution  to  send  a  detachment 
of  associates  into  the  town,  to  drive  all  the  women 
and  children  into  the  church,  and  there  to  burn  them 
all  to  death,  unless  they  laid  down  their  arms.  While 
this  embassy  was  sent,  preparation  was  made  for 
carrying  the  threat  into  execution  ;  but  by  submitting 
to  the  proposal,  the  execution  of  this  horrid  measure 
was  rendered  unnecessary;  and  the   Count   not  only 
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received  into  the  fort  fifty-two  of  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  as  hostages  for  the  fidelit^'^  of  the 
rest,  but  procured  the  archbishop  to  preach  a  sermon 
in  the  church  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  The  Count 
was  now  complete  governor  of  Karaschatka  ;  and 
having  time  without  danger  to  prepare  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  intended  departure,  he  amused  him- 
self with  ransacking  the  archives  of  the  town,  where 
he  found  several  manuscripts  of  voyages  made  to  the 
eastward  of  Kamschatka.  The  Count  also  formed  a 
chart,  with  details  respecting  Siberia  and  the  sea- 
coast  of  Karaschatka,  and  a  description  of  the 
Kurellas  and  Aleuthes  islands.  This  chart  has  not 
survived  the  fate  of  its  composer. 

The  conspirators,  previous  to  their  hostilities  against 
the  governor,  had  prudently  secured  a  corvette  of  the 
name  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  then  rode  at 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Bolsha ;  and  their  subsequent 
success  afforded  them  the  means  of  providing  her 
with  such  stores  as  were  necessary  for  the  intended 
voyage.  On  the  11th  May,  17T1,  the  Count,  as 
commander  in  chief,  attended  by  M.  Crustiew,  as 
second  ;  b^^  sixteen  of  his  fellow  captives  as  quarter 
guards ;  and  by  fifty-seven  foremast  men,  together 
with  twelve  passengers,  and  nine  women,  among  whom 
was  the  lovely  Aphanasia,  disguised  in  sailor's  apparel, 
went  on  board  this  vessel  ;  and  on  the  next  day 
weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  on  a 
Southern  course,  intending  to  continue  their  voyage 
to  China.  On  the  20th  May,  they  anchored  their 
vessel  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Behring's  Island, 
where  they  found  a  Captain  Ochotyn  and  some  fol- 
lowers, who  had  also  escaped  from  exile  in  Siberia, 
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and  were  wandering  in  search  of  that  settlement 
which,  from  their  restless  disposition,  they  were  doomed 
never  to  find. 

The  Count,  however,  was  not  to  be  detained  from 
the  blandishments  of  friendship  ;  he  departed  from 
this  island,  and  arrived,  after  experiencing  many  hard- 
ships and  dangers  at  sea,  at  the  harbour  of  Usilpatchar 
in  Japan,  on  the  2nd  of  August ;  from  whence,  not 
meeting  with  a  very  friendly  reception,  he  again  im- 
mediately? set  sail,  and  arrived  on  Sunday  the  28th 
of  August,  at  the  Island  of  Formosa.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Formosa  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  treat 
him  with  respect  and  civility,  particularly  Don  Hiero- 
nyrao  Pacheco,  formerly  captain  at  the  Port  of  Cavith, 
at  Manilla,  who  had  fled  from  that  employment  to 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  in  consequence  of  his  having, 
in  a  moment  of  rage,  massacred  his  wife,  and  a  Domi- 
nican whom  he  had  found  in  her  company  ;  but  these 
professions  were  soon  found  to  be  deceitful ;  for  on 
sending  his  men  on  shore  to  fetch  water,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians,  many  of  them 
dangerously  wounded,  and  M.  Panow,  the  Count's 
most  faithful  friend,  killed.  Don  Hieronymo,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  concern 
in  this  treachery,  and  advised  the  Count  to  seek  revenge 
by  a  conquest  of  the  island  ;  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  provoking  the  natives  to  a  second  attack, 
and  repulsing  them  with  considerable  slaughter.  His 
men,  however,  insisted  on  going  in  quest  of  thclndians, 
in  order  to  make  Ihem  feel  their  further  vengeance. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Count  were  to  no  effect, 
and,  at  length,  complying  with  tlicir  desires,  he  re- 
quested Don  Hieronymo  to  guide  them  towards  the 
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principal  residence  of  the  nation  who  had  given  them 
so  bad  a  reception  ;  where,  after  a  short  and  unequal 
conflict,  the^'  killed  eleven  hundred  and  fifty -six,  took 
six  hundred  and  forty-three  prisoners,  who  had  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  ground  to  beg  for  mercy 
from  their  assailants,  and  set  fire  to  their  town.  The 
prince  of  this  people,  notwithstanding  this  massacre 
of  his  subjects,  was  introduced  to  the  Count  by  his 
Spanish  friend,  ?ind  a  cordiality  at  length  took  place 
between  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Count  en- 
tered into  a  formal  treaty  for  returning  and  settling  at 
Formosa ;  but  his  secret  motives,  for  making  this 
engagement  appear  to  have  been  the  execution  of  a 
project  he  had  silently  conceived  of  establishing  a 
colony  on  the  island. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  September,  the  Count  and 
his  associates  sailed  from  Formosa ;  on  the  Thursday 
following,  the  coast  of  China  appeared  in  sight ;  and 
two  days  afterwards  his  vessel  was  piloted  into  the 
port  of  Macao.  At  this  place  he  was  treated  with 
great  respect  by  the  governor  and  the  principal  men 
of  the  town ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1771, 
Captain  Gore,  then  in  the  service  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  made  an  offer  of  services  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  directors,  and  a  free  passage  to  Europe, 
provided  he  would  bind  himself  to  entrust  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Company,  engage  to  enter  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  make  no  communications  of  the  discoveries 
he  had  made.  But  having  accepted  proposals  from 
the  French  directors,  the  offers  of  Captain  Gore  were 
rejected  ;  and  the  Count  soon  afterwards  returned 
from  Macao  to  Europe,  on  board  a  French  ship. 

He  arrived  on  the  8th  of  August,  1772,  in  Cham- 
K    2 
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pagne,  where  tlie  duke  D'  Agilluon,  the  minister  of 
France,  then  was ;  *'  And  he  received  rae,"  says  the 
Count,  '*  with  cordiality  and  distinction ;  and  pro- 
posed to  me  to  enter  into  the  service  of  his  master, 
with  the  oiler  of  a  regiment  of  infantry ;  which  I 
accepted,  on  condition  that  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  employ  me  in  forming  establishments 
beyond  the  Cape."  In  consequence  of  this  condition, 
the  duke,  his  patron,  proposed  to  him,  from  his  ma- 
jesty, to  form  an  establishment  on  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  upon  the  same  footing  as  he  had  pro- 
posed upon  the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  whole  scheme 
of  which  is  published  in  his  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
and  discovers  vast  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, and  a  deep  insight  into  the  characters  of 
men. 

To  a  romantic  mind  and  adventurous  spirit  such  as 
the  Count  possessed,  a  proposal  like  the  present  was 
irresistible  ;  and  after  receiving  the  most  positive 
assurances  from  the  French  ministry,  that  he  should 
constantly  receive  from  them  the  regular  supplies  ne- 
cessary to  promote  the  success  of  his  undertaking, 
he  set  sail  on  the  22nd  March,  1773,  from  Port 
rOricnt,  for  Madagascar,  under  the  treacherous  au- 
spices of  recommendatory  letters  to  M.  de  Ternay, 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  where  he  landed,  with 
a  company  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  on 
the  22nd  September  following.  Instead,  however, 
of  receiving  the  promised  assistance  at  this  place,  the 
governor  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  tliwart  the  success  of  his  enterprise  ;  and  no  other 
step  remained  for  him  to  take,  than  that  of  hastening 
to  Madagascar.     He  accordingly  set  sail  in  the  Des 
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Toyes,  a  vessel  badly  provided  with  those  stores  that 
were  most  likely  to  be  of  use,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
at  Madagascar,  on  the  14th  February,  1774. 

The  sequel  of  this  adventure  was  as  extraordinary 
as  any  thing  which  has  yet  been  related  of  this  sin- 
gular character.  He  not  only  effected  a  settlement 
on  the  island,  but  procured  himself  to  be  voluntarily 
acknowledged  by  the  Sambarite  nation  as  their 
king  ;  and  in  that  capacity,  received  ambassadors  and 
formed  alliances  with  the  other  tribes,  made  war  and 
peace,  led  his  armies  into  the  field,  and  received  sub- 
mission from  his  vanquished  enemies. 

With  the  view  of  forming  a  new  and  national  com- 
pact either  with  France,  or  some  other  powerful  king- 
dom in  Europe,  King  Benyowsky  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  his  subjects  to  pay  a  visit  to  Europe.  He 
was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  his  mission,  and  re- 
turned to  Madagascar  in  July,  1785,  when  he  imme- 
diately commenced  hostilities  against  the  French 
settlements  on  the  island.  The  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  France  hearing  of  his  movements,  dispatched  a 
ship  with  sixty  regulars  on  board,  who  landed  and 
attacked  the  Count  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
May,  1786.  Benyowsky  had  constructed  a  small 
redoubt  defended  by  two  cannon,  in  which,  with  two 
Europeans  and  thirty  natives,  he  waited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  The  blacks  fled  at  the  first  fire;  and 
Benyowsky  having  received  a  ball  in  his  right  breast, 
fell  behind  the  parapet,  whence  he  was  dragged  by 
the  hair,  and  expired  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
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BISHOP  OF  ARRAS. 


In  the  list  of  proscription  with  Pichegru  and 
Georges  in  France,  was  M.  de  Conzies,  the  Bishop 
of  Arras.  Bonaparte  had  long  sought  to  lay  hands  on 
this  prelate,  who  preferred  poverty  and  exile  in 
England,  to  the  Roman  purple  and  the  Parisian 
archiepiscopacy,  both  of  which  were  offered  him  in 
1801,  by  the  First  Consul  of  France,  and  the  Pope. 
Unalterable  in  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  principal  counsellors  and 
confidential  advisers  of  the  Count  d'  Artois  ;  un- 
profitable offices  for  those  who,  confounding  fortune 
with  justice,  regard  money  more  than  honour,  but 
advantageous  to  him  who  follows  the  dictates  of  a 
disinterested  conscience. 

The  misfortunes  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  country 
preyed  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras, 
and  deprived  the  world  prematurely  of  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  The  journey  of  Pius  VII.  to 
Paris,  and  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte,  aflfected  him 
deeply  ;  and  he  survived  but  a  few  days  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  being  anointed  and  crowned  Emperor  of 
France.  As  in  health  he  had  been  an  example  of 
piety  and  constancy ;  during  his  illness  he  was  a  model 
of  devotion  and  resignation.  He  exhorted  his  country- 
men and  fellow-sutFerers,  like  himself,  unfortunate 
exiles,  not  to  deviate  from  that  glorious  though  painful 
path  they  had  dutifully  and  conscientiously  entered 
on.  He  preached  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Almighty,  in  shewing  the  justice  of  that  noble  cause 
to  which  they  had  sacrificed  rank,  property,  country. 
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and  every  thing  but  their  honour.  He  told  them  never 
to  forget  the  gratitude  they  owed  to  England,  should 
religion  and  royalty  once  more  prosper  in  France. 
His  constant  prayers  were,  on  his  death-bed,  that 
Christ  might  again  save  his  church  in  France,  restore 
there  the  rightful  and  faithful  to  power,  and  convert, 
but  not  punish,  the  undutiful  and  unbelieving.  It  is 
often  more  glorious  to  deserve  than  to  occupy  a  throne. 
His  Royal  Highness  Monsieur,  with  an  humanity 
worthy  of  better  times  and  better  fortune,  refused 
himself  even  the  necessary  rest  to  attend  his  trusty 
and  affectionate  servant,  who  had  the  consolation  to 
breathe  his  last  in  the  arras  of  his  good  and  generous 
prince.  Some  few  moments  before  he  shut  his  eyes 
for  ever,  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Monsieur  to  his 
bosom,  and,  with  a  faint  voice,  faltered  these  his  last 
words:  "My  kind  prince,  death  is  terrible  to  the 
wicked  alone!" 

KOTZEBUE. 

In  the  winter  of  1799,  the  celebrated  Kotzebue, 
whose  wife  was  a  native  of  Livonia,  and  who  had 
left  his  children  at  St.  Pctersburgh,  determined  to 
visit  Russia.  In  vain  did  his  friends  attempt  to  dis- 
suade him  from  a  journey  replete  with  dangers,  on 
account  of  the  despotic  character  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  who  outraged  all  the  laws  of  civilized  nations. 
The  free  ingress  into  Russia  being  intercepted,  he 
obtained  a  passport  from  Baron  Krudener,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Berlin  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1800, 
he  left  Weimar,  accompanied  by  his  lady  and  three 
young  children,  to  enter  upon  that  momentous  jour- 
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ney,  which  lie  himself  has  minutely  described  under 
the  title  of  "  The  most  memorable  year  of  my 
life." 

Baron  Krudener  had  recommended  Kotzebue  to 
write  to  the  emperor,  and  ascertain  his  majesty's  in- 
tentions ;  but  he  treated  the  matter  lightly,  as  he  did 
all  the  admonitions  he  received  on  his  road  through 
Prussia.  On  his  arrival  at  PoIangen,the  first  Russian 
town,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  Mittau.  His  papers  were  seized  and  con- 
veyed to  the  governor  ;  his  pockets  were  turned  inside 
out,  and  he  was  stripped  of  every  scrap  of  paper  he 
had  about  him. 

The  governor  of  Mittau  said  he  must  send 
Kotzebue  and  his  papers  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
he  was  given  in  charge  of  the  aulic  counsellor, 
Schstschekatichin.  Here  he  was  separated  from  his 
wife  and  children.  When  they  had  passed  through 
Riga,  Kotzebue  discovered  that  they  were  not  going 
the  road  to  St.  Petersburgh,  when  he  was  told  that 
they  were  taking  him  to  Tobolsk.  This  disastrous 
information  made  him  resolve  to  attempt  his  escape. 
He  prevailed  with  the  chancellor  to  stop  for  the  night 
at  a  solitary  inn,  on  an  estate  called  Stockmanushof, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  which  belonged 
to  a  chamberlain  of  the  Russian  court,  named  Von 
Beyer.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape,  concealed  himself  all  day  in 
the  neighbouring  woods  and  morasses,  got  entangled 
in  swamps,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  reached  the  country 
seat  of  Von  Beyer.  His  appearance  threw  this 
nobleman    into   the  greatest  embarrassment.     Kot- 
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zebue  entreated  him  to  save  him  from  banishment  into 
Siberia,  by  sending  him  well  disguised  to  one  of  his 
remote  estates,  where  he  might  remain  concealed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beyer  were  wavering  about  what 
could  be  done,  when  a  friend  of  theirs,  whose  name 
was  Brescius,  pointed  out  the  danger,  as  well  as  the 
impracticability,  of  successfully  concealing  Kotzebue. 
He,  however,  persisted  in  claiming  the  chamberlain's 
protection,  without  ever  considering  the  misery  which 
his  concealment  would  bring  upon  an  innocent  family. 
His  entreaties  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  he  was 
recommended  to  accept  of  a  bed  in  a  detached  part 
of  the  castle,  the  usual  residence  of  the  private  tutor 
and  secretaries  in  the  family,  and  of  strangers.  On 
going  thither,  he  was  accompanied  by  five  or  six 
peasants,  who  were  set  as  guards  over  him. 

The  next  morning,  while  Kotzebue  was  engaged  in 
writing  letters  to  his  wife,  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Russia,  he  was 
informed  that  the  counsellor  and  the  messenger  of  the 
Senate,  who  were  to  attend  him  to  Siberia,  had  just 
arrived  at  the  castle.  Neither  of  them  muttered  a  single 
word  of  reproach,  but  they  contented  themselves 
with  securing  his  money,  promising  at  the  same  time 
to  supply  him  with  whatever  he  should  have  occasion 
for  on  the  road.  This  precautionary  measure  was 
performed  with  so  much  lenity,  that  he  secreted  a 
purse  of  a  hundred  roubles,  which  a  female  in 
Madame  de  Beyer's  service  had  given  him. 

Before  their  departure  from  Stockraanu!?hof,  he  was 
provided  with  a  bed-gown  lined  with  fur,  a  cloth 
mantle,  night  caps,  boots,  provisions,  and  other 
travelling  necessaries.     In  their  journey  they  passed 
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through  Polosk  and  Smolensk,  and  reached  Moscow 
on  the  7th  of  May.  Kotzebue  being  seriously  indis- 
posed, asked  in  vain  first  for  a  physician,  then  for  a 
notary  to  raake  his  will,  and  lastly  for  a  clergyman. 
All  the  three  requests  were  refused,  but  he  was  allowed 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  his  wife.  The  following  day 
they  left  Moscow,  passed  through  Tinmen,  the  first 
town  in  Siberia,  and  reached  Tobolsk  on  the  11th  of 
June.  "  At  the  sight  of  this  town,"  says  Kotzebue, 
in  his  narrative,  "  the  counsellor  gave  himself  up  to 
the  most  immoderate  transports  of  joy ;  he  joked, 
sang  many  a  tune,  and  laughed  incessantly,  without 
showing  the  smallest  symptom  of  that  delicate 
feeling  which  inspires  us  with  respect  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. He  appeared  like  an  executioner,  who, 
having  successfully  severed  the  head  of  a  malefactor 
from  its  trunk  at  one  blow,  looks  around  smiling,  and 
seems  to  solicit  the  applause  of  the  spectators  for 
his  dexterity." 

At  Tobolsk,  where  Kotzebue  was  most  kindly 
received  by  the  governor,  M.  Von  KuscheleiF,  he 
learned,  to  his  great  surprise  and  alarm,  the  emperor's 
orders  assigned  the  government,  but  not  the  town  of 
Tobolsk,  for  his  residence.  At  the  recommendation 
of  the  governor,  he  selected  Kurgan,  which  is  four 
hundred  and  forty  wersts  further  from  Tobolsk,  but  is 
in  a  milder  climate.  Kotzebue  remained  at  Tobolsk 
a  few  weeks,  to  recruit  his  health  ;  during  which  time 
he  wrote  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he 
respectfully  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge  ;  he  also  wrote  ten  different  letters  to  his 
wife,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  German 
merchants. 
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On  the  25th  of  June,  Kotzebue,  under   the  escort 
of  a  subaltern,  and  attended  by  an  Italian  he  had 
taken  into  his  service,   proceeded  from  Tobolsk  to 
Kurgan,  where,  thanks  to  the  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  governor   of   the  country,  he  was 
most  cordially  received  by  his  fellow  sufferers.     He 
soon  arranged  himself  in  his  lodgings,  as  comfortable 
as  the  state  of  the  town  and  his  own  situation  would 
allow.     His  way  of  living,  he  describes  minutely  in 
his  narrative.      "  I  rose,"  said  he,  "  at  six  in  the 
morning,  studied  the  Russian  language  for  one  hour ; 
as  not  a  person  in  the  town  spoke  any  other,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  acquire  its  knowledge. 
I  then  took  my  breakfast,  and  passed  several  hours  in 
writing  an  account  of  my  misfortunes.     After  this 
task,  which  at  length  had  almost  become  pleasant 
to  me,  I  usually'  walked  for  an  hour  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tobol,  in  ray  bed-gown  and   slippers,  as   I 
could  get  there  unobserved  from  my  house  through  the 
yard.     I  had  marked  out  the  extent  of  two  wersts 
for  my  daily  walk.     At  my  return,  I  used  to  read 
for  about  an  hour,  generally  in  Seneca.     I  then   sat 
down  to  my  frugal  dinner  ;  after  which  I  indulged  in 
a  nap,  and  then  took  up  Pallas'  or  Guielins'  Travels, 
till  Sokoloff,  a  Polish  exile,  called  to  take  the  diver- 
sion of  shooting  with  me.     On  our  return  from  our 
sports,  he  commonly  drank  tea  with   me,  over  which 
we  repeated  the  story  of  our  misfortunes,  imparted 
to  each  other  our  hopes,  or  feebly  combated   each 
other's  fears.    After  he  was  gone,  I  again  read  Seneca, 
amused  myself  with  a  solitary  game  at  cards,  called 
grande  patience,  and  went  to  bed   more  or  less  de- 
pressed, (I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  it)  as  the 
cards  had  been  more  or  less  in  my  favour* 
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"  As  I  was  always  passionately  fond  of  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  permission  to  shoot,  procured  me  a 
very  agreeable  diversion.  Another  of  my  recreations, 
in  which  I  took  much  delight,  was  the  salutary  exer- 
cise of  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol." 

"While  Kotzebue  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
his  fortitude  by  a  persevering  study  of  Seneca,  he 
formed  a  plan  of  escape,  in  case  his  beloved  wife 
should  have  been  permitted  to  join  him  in  Siberia. 
It  was  to  affect  a  progressive  decay  of  health,  and  at 
last  a  total  derangement  of  mind  ;  and  after  two 
months,  to  create  the  suspicion  of  having  drowned 
himself  in  the  Tobol.  His  death  was  to  be  reported 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  he  himself  to  be  forgotten, 
when  he  might  have  secretly  returned  to  Estho- 
nia  with  his  wife,  and  thence  got  to  Sweden,  and 
so  into  Germany.  But  the  fortunate  turn  which 
his  affairs  took  soon  after,  prevented  the  attempt, 
and  inevitable  miscarriage  of  such  an  adventurous 
plan. 

The  exile  of  Kotzebue  was  neither  of  long  dura- 
tion, nor  attended  with  any  aggravating  circumstances, 
except  the  separation  from  a  beloved  wife  and  a 
tender  family.  The  good  people  of  Kurgan,  with  a 
generous  sympathy  for  persons  in  misfortune,  received 
him  with  open  arms  ;  and  his  happiness  was  still 
greater,  when  they  began  to  admire  him  as  an 
author. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  have  received 
any  tidings  of  the  effect  of  his  memorial  at  court ; 
when  on  the  19th  of  July,  1800,  a  horseman  de- 
spatched by  the  governor  of  Tobolsk  arrived,  to 
inform  him  officially,  that  a  messenger  of  the  Senate 
had  brought  orders  from  the  emperor,  for  Kotzebue's 
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iniraediate  return.  The  more  his  banishment  had 
been  unexpected,  the  greater  were  his  joys  and  rap- 
tures at  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  Out  of  com- 
plaisance for  the  good  inhabitants  of  Kurgan,  who 
took  such  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  fortunate  change 
of  his  situation,  he  consented  not  to  leave  them  on 
that  day,  which  was  a  solemn  religious  festival.  The 
next  day  he  set  otF  for  Tobolsk,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  21st,  and  was  most  affectionately  received  by  the 
governor,  but  felt  great  disappointment  in  having  no 
account  whatever  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
written  orders  of  the  imperial  attorney-general,  to 
the  governor,  only  enjoined  him  "to  set  the  within- 
named  Kotzebue,  committed  to  his  keeping,  imme- 
diately at  liberty  ;  to  send  him  forthwith  to  Peters-- 
burgh,  and  to  furnish  him,  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown,  with  whatever  was  necessary  or  agreeable  to 
him." 

Kotzebue  did  not  long  remain  at  Tobolsk,  but 
hastened  to  Moscow,  and"  thence  to  St.  Petcrsburgh, 
where,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  met  with  his  wife 
and  children.  Count  Pahlen  had  informed  his  lady 
on  the  29th  of  June,  that  the  Emperor  Paul  had 
recalled  her  husband  from  Siberia,  and  permitted  her 
to  reside  with  him  at  Petersburgh.  Kotzebue  passed 
the  first  days  of  his  recal  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  and 
among  scenes  of  happiness  and  festivity.  On  the 
25th  of  August,  1800,  he  received  the  copy  of  an 
imperial  edict,  by  which,  the  Emperor  Paul  bestowed 
upon  him  the  estate  of  Worrekull,  situated  in  Livo- 
nia, and  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  contained  four 
hundred  peasants,  and  yielded  an  annual  revenue  of 
4000  roubles.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  manager 
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of  the  German  theatre,  with  the  title  of  an  imperial 
aulic  counsellor,  and  an  annual  salary  of  5000  roubles. 
He  also  received  several  valuable  presents  from  the 
emperor  ;  and  what  perhaps  he  valued  beyond  them 
all,  permission  to  return  to  Germany. 


KOSCIUSKO. 

"  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell." 

CAMPBELL, 

The  virtuous  hero  of  Poland,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
was  born  in  Lithuania,  and  educated  at  Warsaw. 
When  very  young,  he  was  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  preparing  to  shake  off  the  3'^oke  of  Britain. 
His  ardent  and  generous  mind  caught  with  enthusiasm 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  aspiring  genius,  and 
from  that  moment  he  became  the  devoted  soldier  of 
liberty. 

His  rank  in  the  American  army  afforded  him  no 
opportunity  greatly  to  distinguish  himself.  But  he 
was  remarked  throughout  his  service  for  all  the 
qualities  which  sdorned  the  human  character.  His 
heroic  valour  in  the  field,  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  moderation  and  affability  in  the  walks  of  private 
life.  He  was  idolized  by  the  soldiers  for  his  bravery, 
and  beloved  and  respected  by  the  officers  for  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  great  qualities  of  his 
mind. 

Contributing  greatly  by  his  exertions,  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  independence  of  America,  he  might 
have  remained  and  shared  the  blessings  it  dispensed. 
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under  the  protection  of  a  chief  who  loved  and  ho- 
noured him,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  people  ^v]lose 
independence  he  had  so  bravely  fought  to  achieve  ; 
but  Kosciusko  had  other  views;  he  had  drank  deep 
of  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution,  and  he 
wished  to  procure  the  same  advantages  for  liis  native 
country — for  Poland,  which  had  a  claim  to  all  his 
efforts,  to  all  his  services. 

That  unhappy  nation  groaned  under  a  complication 
of  evils  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  hiatory. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  the  abject  slaves  of  the 
nobles  ;  the  nobles  torn  into  factions,  were  alternately 
the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  their  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbours.  By  intrigue,  corruption, 
and  force,  some  of  its  fairest  provinces  had  been 
separated  from  the  republic  ;  and  the  people,  like 
beasts,  transferred  to  foreign  despots,  who  were  again 
watching  a  favourable  moment  for  a  second  dismem- 
berment. To  regenerate  a  people  thus  debased ; 
to  obtain  for  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  independence  ;  was  a  work  of  as 
much  difficulty  as  danger.  But  to  a  mind  like  Kos- 
ciusko's, the  difficulty  and  danger  of  an  enterprise 
served  but  as  stimulants  to  undertake  it. 

The  annals  of  these  times  give  us  no  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  Kosciusko  in  accom- 
plishing his  great  work,  from  the  period  of  his  return 
from  America,  to  the  adoption  of  the  New  Constitution 
of  Poland  in  179i.  This  interval,  however,  of 
apparent  inaction,  was  most  usefully  employed  to 
illumine  the  mental  darkness  which  enveloped  his 
countrymen.  To  stimulate  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
peasantry  with  the  hope  of  a  future  emancipation  ; 
L   2 
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to  teach  a  proud  but  gallant  nobility,  that  true  glory 
is  only  to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  duty  and  pa- 
triotism; interests  the  roost  opposed,  prejudices  the 
most  stubborn,  and  habits  the  most  inveterate,  were 
reconciled,  dissipated,  and  broken,  by  the  ascendancy 
of  his  virtues  and  example.  The  storm  which  he  had 
foreseen,  and  for  which  lie  had  been  preparing,  at 
length  burst  upon  Poland.  A  feeble  and  unpopular 
government  bent  before  its  fur^',  and  submitted  itself 
to  tlie  yoke  of  the  Russian  invader.  But  the  nation 
disdained  to  follow  its  example;  in  their  extremity, 
every  eye  was  turned  on  the  hero  who  had  already 
fought  their  battles  ;  the  sage  who  had  enlightened 
them  ;  and  the  patriot  who  had  set  the  example  of 
personal  sacrifices,  to  accomplish  the  emancipation  of 
the  people. 

Kosciusko  made  his  first  campaign  as  brigadier- 
general,  under  the  orders  of  Prince  John  Poniatowski. 
In  the  second,  in  1794,  he  was  appointed  general- 
issimo of  Poland,  with  unlimited  powers,  until  the 
enemy  should  be  driven  from  the  country. 

AVithout  funds,  without  magazines,  without  for- 
tresses, Kosciusko  maintained  his  array  for  nine 
months  against  forces  infinitely  superior.  Poland 
then  only  existed  in  his  camp.  Devotedness  made 
up  for  the  want  of  resources,  and  courage  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  arms  ;  for  the  general  had  imparted 
his  noble  character  to  all  his  soldiers.  Like  him,  they 
knew  no  danger,  they  dreaded  no  fatigues,  when  the 
honour  and  liberty  of  Poland  were  depending ;  like 
him,  they  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  sacrifices  which 
were  required  of  the  inhabitants  for  national  inde- 
pendence;   and  their  obedience   to  their  venerated. 
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chief  was  the  more  praiseworthy  as  it  was  voluntary. 
He  held  his  authority  by  no  other  tenure  than  that  of 
his  virtues.  Guided  by  his  talents,  and  led  by  his 
valour,  his  undisciplined  and  ill-armed  militia  charged 
with  eftect  the  veteran  Russians  and  Prussians;  the 
mailed  cuirassiers  of  the  great  Frederick,  for  the  first 
time,  broke  and  fled  before  the  cavalry  of  Poland. 
Hope  filled  the  breasts  of  the  patriots.  After  a  long 
night,  the  dawn  of  an  apparently  glorious  day  broke 
upon  Poland.  But,  to  the  discerning  eye  of  Kos- 
ciusko, the  light  which  it  shed  was  of  that  sickly 
and  portentous  appearance,  which  indicated  a  storm 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  he  had  resisted. 

He  prepared  to  meet  it  with  firmness,  but  with 
means  entirely  inadequate.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  numbers,  of  tactics,  of  discipline,  and  inex- 
haustible resources,  the  combined  despots  had  secured 
a  faction  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  The  unequal  struggle 
could  not  be  long  maintained,  and  the  day  at  length 
came,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Poland  and  its 
hero.  Heaven,  for  wise  purposes,  determined  that  it 
should  be  the  last  of  Polish  liberty.  It  was  decided, 
indeed,  before  the  battle  commenced.  The  traitor 
Ponlski,  who  covered  with  a  detachment  the  advance 
of  the  Polish  army,  abandoned  his  position  to  the 
enemy,  and  retreated. 

Kosciusko  was  astonished,  but  not  dismayed. 
The  disposition  of  his  army  would  have  done 
honour  to  Hannibal.  The  succeeding  conflict  was 
tenible.  "When  the  talents  of  the  general  could 
no  longer  direct  the  mingled  mass  of  combatants, 
the  arm  of  the  warrior  was  brought  to  the  aid  of 
his  soldiers.  He  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
L  3 
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The  fabled  prowess  of  Ajax,  in  defending  the  Gre- 
cian ships,  was  realized  by  the  Polish  hero.  Nor 
was  he  badJy  seconded  by  his  troops.  As  long 
as  his  voice  could  guide,  or  his  example  fire  their 
valour,  they  were  irresistible.  In  this  unequal  contest 
Kosciusko  was  long  seen,  and  finally  lostto  their  view. 
He  fell  covered  with  wounds ;  and  a  Cossack  was  on 
the  point  of  piercing  one  of  the  best  hearts  that  ever 
warmed  a  virtuous  bosom,  when  an  officer  interposed^ 
"  Suftcr  him  to  execute  his  purpose,"  said  the  bleeding 
liero  ;  "  1  ara  the  devoted  soldier  of  my  country,  and 
will  not  survive  its  liberties."  The  name  of  Kos- 
ciusko struck  to  the  heart  of  the  Tartar,  like  that  of 
Marius  upon  the  Cirabrian  warrior.  The  uplifted 
weapon  dropped  from  his  hand. 

Kosciusko  was  conveyed  to  the  dungeons  of  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and,  to.lhe  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  she  made  him  the  object  of  her  vengeance, 
when  he  could  no  longer  be  the  object  of  her  fears. 
But  the  Emperor  Paul,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
thought  he  could  not  grant  the  Polish  nation  a  more 
acceptable  favour,  than  to  restore  to  liberty  the  hero 
whom  they  regretted.  He  himself  announced  to  General 
Kosciusko,  that  his  captivity  was  at  an  end.  He 
wished  him  to  accept,  moreover,  a  present  of  fifty 
thousand  ducafs  of  Holland  ;  but  the  general  refused 
it.  Kosciusko  preferred  rather  to  depend  for  subsist- 
ence on  the  recompence  to  which  his  services  in 
America  had  entitled  him. 

V/ith  this  humble  fortune,  obtained  in  so  honour- 
able a  v.-ay,  he  lived  for  a  wltile  in  the  United  States  ; 
then  in  France,  near  Fontainbleau,  in  the  family 
of  Zeltner;  and  lastly,  in   Switzerland.     From  that 
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time,  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  national  tran- 
quillity, the  offers  that^vere  made  to  hira  being  accom- 
panied with  no  sufficient  guarantee. 

Bonaparte  often  endeavoured  to  draw  Kosciusko 
from  his  retirement,  and  once  issued  an  address  to 
the  Poles  in  his  name  ;  but  though  the  virtuous 
general  still  loved  his  country,  he  Avell  knew  that  its 
emancipation  could  not  be  achieved  under  such 
auspices. 

Though  an  exile  from  his  country,  tlie  Poles  still 
considered  themselves  as  his  children  ;  and  presented 
with  just  pride  to  other  nations,  that  model  of  the 
virtues  of  their  country,  that  man  so  pure  and 
upright — so  great  at  the  head  of  an  army,  so  modest 
in  private  life,  so  formidable  to  his  enemies  in  battle, 
so  humane  and  kind  to  the  vanquished,  and  so 
zealous  for  the  glory  and  independence  of  his 
country. 

In  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  some  Polish 
regiments  in  the  service  of  Russia,  passed  through 
the  village  where  this  exiled  patriot  then  lived.  Some 
pillaging  of  the  inliabitants  brought  Kosciusko  from 
his  cottage.  "  When  1  was  a  Polish  soldier,"  said 
he,  addressing  the  plunderers,  "  the  property  of  the 
peaceful  citizen  was  respected."  "And  who  art  thou," 
said  an  officer,  "  who  addresses  us  with  a  tone  of 
authority  ?"  "1  am  Kosciusko."  There  was  magic 
in  the  word.  It  ran  from  corps  to  corps.  The 
march  was  suspended.  They  gathered  round  him, 
and  gazed  with  astonishment  and  awe  upon  the 
mighty  ruin  he  presented.  "  Could  it  indeed  be 
their  hero,"  whose  fame  was  indentified  with  that  of 
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their  countr^y  ?  A  thousand  interesting  reflections  burst 
upon  their  minds  ;  they  remembered  his  patriotism, 
his  devotion  to  liberty,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glorious 
fall.  Their  iron  hearts  were  softened,  a.vA  the  tear 
of  sensibility  trickled  down  their  weather-beaten 
faces.  We  can  easily  conceive  what  would  be  the 
feelings  of  the  hero  himself  in  such  a  scyne.  His 
great  heart  must  have  heaved  with  emotion,  to  find 
himself  once  more  surrounded  by  the  companions  of 
his  glory  ;  and  that  he  would  have  been  upon  the 
point  of  .saying  to  them, 

"  Behold  your  general  come  once  more 
To  lead  you  on  to  laurel'd  victory, 
To  fame,  to  freedom." 

The  delusion  could  have  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
He  was  himself,  alas !  a  miserable  cripple ;  and,  for 
tbem  !  they  were  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  liberty, 
but  the  instruments  of  ambition  and  tyranny.  Over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  reflection,  he  would  retire 
to  his  cottage,  to  mourn  afresh  over  the  miseries  of 
his  country. 

Kosciusko  died  at  Soleure,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1817.  A  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  he  was 
dragged  over  a  precipice  not  far  from  Vevay,  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  A  funeral  service  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  him,  in  the  church  of  St.  Roche 
at  Paris,  which  was  honoured  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  every  nation,  then  in  the 
French  capital.  The  name  of  Kosciusko  belongs  to 
the  civilized  world,  and  his  virtues  to  humanity. 
Poland  laments  in  him  a  patriot  whose  life  was  con- 
secrated to  the  cause  of  her  liberty  and  indepen- 
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dence.  America  includes  him  anionc  l.er  illustrious 
defenders.  France  and  Switzerland  admired  him  as 
the  man  of  beneficence  and  virtue  ;  and  Russia,  by 
wJiom  his  country  was  conquered,  never  beheld  a 
man  more  unshaken  in  his  principles,  or  firmer  in 
adversity. 

CHARLES  II. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  so  decisive  to 
the  cause  of  ro^'alty  at  that  time,  Charles  the  Second 
escaped  ;  and  through  the  fidelity  of  the  family  of 
the  Pendrils  (See  Anecdotes  of  Fidelity),  was  con- 
ducted in  safety  to  Bentley,  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Lane.  He  then  rode  as  a  servant  before  Mrs.  Lane 
to  Bristol,  and  in  this  disguise  passed  through  a  troop 
of  horse  belonging  to  the  parliamentary  forces. 
When  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Lastel,  Mrs.  Lane's 
father-in-law,  at  Bristol,  he  was  invited  to  the  cellar 
by  the  butler,  who  discovered  his  rank,  but  did  not 
betray  the  secret. 

A  whimsical  occurrence  took  place  during  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  was  at  a  gentleman's  house  at  Leigh. 
Being  left  in  the  kitchen  with  the  maid,  she,  not 
doubting  but  that  he  was  a  servant,  enquired  where 
he  was  bom,  what  trade  he  was,  and  how  long  he  had 
lived  with  Mrs.  Lane  ?  He  answered  all  these  questions 
satisfactorily  enough  ;  but  the  jack  being  down,  she 
desired  him  to  wind  it  up.  He  readily  undertook  the 
task,  but  turned  it  the  wrong  way,  which  provoked 
the  choler  of  the  cook  maid,  who  vented  her  passion 
in  Billingsgate  terms,  asking  jeeringly  where  he  was 
bred,  and  pronouncing  him  the  most  ignorant  fellow 
in  the  world. 
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From  Bristol,  the  king  went  into  Sussex,  where  he 
was  concealed  some  weeks,  until  the  search  for  him 
was  nearly  over ;  a  small  vessel  was  then  procured 
for  him  at  Shoreharaj  where  he  embarked,  and  was 
landed  safe  at  Havre  de  Grace.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dieppe,  where  he  was  provided  with  such  ne- 
cessaries as  might  serve  him  until  he  joined  his  mother 
at  the  French  court.  When  it  was  known  that  he 
might  be  expected  in  Paris,  several  persons  of  the 
first  rank  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  he  was  conducted 
into  Paris  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  king,  during  his  stay  at  the  French  court,  using 
his  interest  to  reconcile  some  bickerings  among  the 
princes,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine, who,  out  of  revenge,  began  secretly  tonegociate 
a  peace  with  Cromwell.  The  king  fearing  that  he 
might  be  sent  out  of  France,  retired  into  Germany, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  Elector  of 
Cologne.  He  afterwards,  on  the  invitation  of  Don 
Lewis  de  Haro,  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  joined 
them  in  Flanders. 

When  Charles  was  in  exile  at  Brussels,  he  deter- 
mined to  pay  a  visit  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  of 
Orange ;  but  as  secrecy  was  indispensible  to  his  safety, 
he  did  not  make  his  intention  known  to  any  one. 
He  set  off  at  night,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  attendant, 
Fleming  ;  and  arriving  at  the  Hague  by  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  alighted  at  a  low  and  obscure  inn 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  where  he  was  confident' 
no  one  would  know  him  in  his  disguise.  He  imme- 
diately sent  Fleming  to  acquaint  his  sister  where  heq 
was,  and  to  leave  it  to  her  to  contrive  the  way  and 
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manner  of  his  having  access  to  her,  so  as  not  to  be 
known. 

f  leraing  having  dispatched  his  commission  in  less 
than  an  hour,  was  no  sooner  returned  to  the  king, 
than  an  unknown  person  came  to  the  inn,  and  desired 
to  speak  to  one  of  the  strangers.  The  king  believing 
it  might  be  a  messenger  from  his  sister,  desired  Fleming 
to  withdraw,  and  then  admitted  the  stranger,  who 
immediately  on  finding  he  was  alone  with  the  king, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  pulling  oiF  his  mask,  discovered 
himself  to  be  Mr.  Downing,  then  ambassador  from 
Cromwell  to  the  States  General.  The  king  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  discovery,  but  Downing  soon 
assured  him  of  his  good  wishes ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
them,  after  first  enjoining  the  strictest  secrecy,  men- 
tioned the  cause  of  his  coming  to  him. 

The  king  having  solemnly  engaged  in  the  terms 
required.  Downing  proceeded,  and  stated,  that  his 
master  Cromwell  being  now  at  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
the  States  were  so  obsequious,  that  they  refused  nothing 
he  required.  In  order  to  make  it  more  effectual,  he 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
by  which,  among  other  matters,  the  States  stood  en- 
gaged to  seize  and  deliver  up  to  the  Usurper,  the 
person  of  his  majesty,  if  he  should  at  any  time,  by 
chance  or  design,  come  within  their  territories,  when 
required  thereto  by  any  in  his  name.  That  this 
treaty^  having  been  signed  by  the  States,  was  sent 
to  London,  whence  it  had  been  returned  but  the  day 
before,  and  then  totally  finished  betwixt  himself  and 
a  private  Committee  of  the  States.  He  represented 
his  master's  intelligence  to  be  so  good,  that  a  discovery 
would  be   made  even  to  himself  (Downing)  of  his 
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majesty's  being  there  ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  apply 
to  have  him  seized,  his  master  would  resent  it  to  the 
utmost,  which  would  infallibly  cost  him  his  head,  and 
deprive  his  majesty  of  a  faithful  servant. 

Being  desirous  to  prevent  the  miserable  conse- 
quences which  would  follovv,  if  it  was  discovered  that 
the  king  had  been  tliere,  he  resolved  to  communicate 
the  danger  he  was  in  to  his  majesty  ;  and  for  fear  of 
a  future  discovery,  he  had  disguised  himself,  being 
resolved  to  trust  no  person  with  the  secret.  He  then 
proposed  that  his  majesty  should  immediately  mount 
liis  horse,  and  make  all  the  dispatch  possible  out  of 
the  States'  territories  ;  that  he  himself  would  return 
home,  and  under  pretence  of  sickness,  lie  longer  in  bed 
than  usual ;  and  when  he  thought  his  majesty  was  far 
enough  off,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  overtaken,  he 
Avould  go  to  the  States,  and  acquaint  them  that  he  un- 
derstood that  his  majesty  was  in  town,  and  required  that 
he  should  be  seized  according  to  the  terms  of  the  late 
treaty  ;  that  he  knew  they  would  comply,  and  send  to 
the  place  directed,  but  on  finding  that  his  majesty  was 
gone  otY  so  far  as  to  be  safe,  he  would  propose  to  do 
nothing  further  in  the  business  at  that  time,  lest  it 
should  discover  the  treaty,  and  prevent  his  majesty 
from  afterwards  falling  into  their  hands.  The  king 
immediately  followed  his  advice ;  and  he  returning 
home,  every  thing  was  acted  and  happened  as  was 
proposed. 

The  king  having  thus  escaped  this  imminent  danger, 
most  religiously  performed  what  he  had  promised, 
never  mentioning  any  part  of  this  story  until  after  his 
restoration,  wlien  he  rewarded  Downing  for  his  attach- 
inent,  by  conferring  on  liim  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
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and    continuing    him   ambassador  to    the   States   of 
Holland. 


JAMES  II. 

When  James  II.  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  suddenly  withdrew  into  France,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  King  of  France  would  furnish  hira 
with  the  means  of  making  a  descent  in  England, 
while  King  William  and  the  bulk  of  his  forces  were 
occupied  in  Ireland,  he  experienced  one  of  those 
cruel  disappointments  which  made  him  often  think 
and  say,  he  was  born  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune.  Louis 
waited  upon  hira  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  St.  Gerraains. 
James,  buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  which  the  French 
king's  most  recent  letters  had  suggested,  and  with 
tiie  flatteries  which  attend  upon  kings,  even  when 
they  are  exiles,  imagined  that  so  sudden  a  visit  was 
made  in  order  to  concert  the  manner  of  his  embarka- 
tion for  England,  and  was  therefore  the  more  severely 
disappointed  when  he  understood,  that  the  intention 
of  it  was  to  make  apologies  for  relinquishing  the 
expedition  altogether.  The  English  monarch  in  vain 
reminded  the  French  king  of  the  assurances  which  the 
latter  had  given  him.  In  vain  did  James  offer  to  go 
on  board  the  fleet,  either  with  an  army  or  without 
one,  saying,  He  ivas  certain  his  own  sailors  would  never 
fight  against  one  under  whom  they  so  often  had  con- 
quered. Louis  answered,  with  one  of  those  graceful 
but  insincere  compliments  which  were  habitual  to 
him.  It  was  the  first  favour  he  had  refused  to  his 
friend,  and  it  should  he  the  last. 

When  the  war  was  finally  ended,  both   in  Ireland 
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and  Scotland,  James  submitting  patiently  to  his  fate, 
proceeded  to  regulate  his  establishment  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  diminished  fortunes. 
The  pension  which  the  court  of  France  allowed  him, 
amounted  only  to  600,000  livres  a-year  ;  but  he 
managed  this  income  with  so  much  prudence  and 
frugality,  as  not  only  to  keep  up  the  form  of  a  court, 
by  maintaining  the  greater  part  of  those  officers  who 
usually  attended  on  his  person  in  England  ;  but  re- 
lieved a  great  number  of  distressed  people,  aged  and 
wounded  officers,  and  widows  and  children  of  such  as 
had.  lost  their  lives  in  his  service.  The  salaries  and 
pensions  which  he  allowed,  were  small  ;  yet  merit 
seldom  went  without  some  reward,  and  all  his  house- 
hold were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  respectable  appear- 
ance. James  had,  besides,  a  body  guard  allowed  him 
by  the  French  monarch  ;  so  that,  though  in  exile,  his 
court  had  altogether  an  air  and  dignity  becoming  his 
kingl}'  rank. 

In  what  are  called  James's  own  Memoirs,  made  up 
chiefly  from  his  own  writings,  an  extremely  favour- 
able picture  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
personally  demeaned  himself  at  this  period  ;  but  it 
appears  from  other  testimony,  to  be  little,  if  at  all, 
overcharged.  "  His  conversation,  we  are  told,  had 
so  great  a  resemblance  of  what  it  formerly  had  been, 
that  no  one  would  have  thought  him  in  that  respect, 
in  the  middle  of  those  persons  still  who  had  aban- 
doned and  betrayed  him ;  no  sharp  or  reflecting  ex- 
pressions on  the  people  or  country  which  had  treated 
him  with  that  indignit3'^ ;  one  could  not  make  one's 
court  worse  than  by  declaiming  against  the  ingratitude 
of  such  as  were  most  signally  criminal  in  that  point  j 
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if  any  appearance  of  excuse  could  be  imagined,  his 
majesty  failed  not  to  instance  it  liiraself,  and  was  on 
most  occasions  a  professed  advocate  of  his  greatest 
enemies ;  he  discoursed  upon  the  transactions  and 
governraent  of  England  ;  the  votes  and  proceedings 
of  Parliament ;  the  valour  and  conduct  of  their 
forces;  with  the  same  temper  and  moderation,  as  if 
they  had  been  still  under  his  command  ;  and  seemed 
no  less  concerned  for  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  than 
when  he  was  himself  a  witness  of  their  behaviour, 
and  a  sharer  of  their  glory." 

The  partiality  which  James  never  ceased  to  enter- 
tain for  his  countrymen,  even  when  in  arms  against 
him,  was  particularly  manifested  on  several  occasions. 
Dalrymple,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay, 
says,  "  the  English  officers  and  seamen  termed  it  a 
defeat  not  to  have  been  victorious  on  their  own 
element ;  and  the  French  accounted  it  a  victory, 
because  they  were  not  defeated.  When  the  news  of 
this  advantage  reached  Ireland,  D'Avaux,  the  French 
ambassador,  hastened  to  James,  to  inform  him  that 
the  English  fleet  had  been  defeated  by  the  French. 
James,  with  a  generous  jieevishness,  answered,  C'est 
bien  la  jiremiere  fois  done"  (It  is  the  first  time  then.) 
In  like  manner,  when  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  expedition  fitted  out  by 
France  in  1692,  for  James's  restoration,  James  saw 
the  English  seamen  in  swarms  scrambling  up  the 
high  sides  of  the  French  ships  from  their  boats,  he 
could  not  help  crying  out,  "  Ah,  none  but  my  brave 
English  could  do  so  brave  an  action  !" 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  La  Hogue,  James  being 
in  conversation  with  the  superior  of  a  religious  con- 
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■vent  of  nuns,  the  lady  took  occasion  to  express  her 
sorrow,  that  it  had  not  pleased  God  to  hear  the  prayers 
so  many  persons  had  offered  up  for  his  success  in  that 
expedition.  The  king  making  no  reply,  the  abbess 
began  to  repeat  what  she  had  said,  when  James  inter- 
rupted her :  "  Madame,  I  heard  very  well  what  you 
said ;  and  the  reason  why  I  made  no  answer  was,  that 
I  was  unwilling  to  contradict  you,  and  be  obliged  to 
let  you  see  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  who  seem  to 
think,  that  what  you  asked,  was  better  than  what  it 
pleased  God  to  do  ;  whereas,  1  think  what  he  orders 
is  best ;  and  that,  indeed,  nothing  is  well  done  but 
what  is  done  by  him." 

James  had  not  been  long  at  St.  Germains,  when  he 
received  a  very  penitent  letter  from  his  daughter, 
Mary,  who  now,  with  her  husband,  filled  the  throne 
which  James  had  abdicated.     It  was  in  these  terms: 

"  I  have  been  very  desirous  of  some  safe  oppor- 
tunity, to  make  you  a  sincere  and  humble  offer  of 
my  duty  and  submission  to  you;  and  to  beg  you 
will  be  assured,  that  I  am  both  truly  concerned  for 
the  misfortune  of  your  condition,  and  sensible  as  I 
ought  to  be  of  my  own  unhappiness,  as  to  what  you 
may  think  I  have  contributed  to  it;  if  wishes  could 
recal  what  is  past,  I  had  long  since  redeemed  my 
fault.  I  am  sensible  it  would  have  been  a  great  re- 
lief to  me,  if  I  could  have  found  means  to  have 
acquainted  you  earlier  with  my  repenting  thoughts  ; 
but  I  hope  they  may  find  the  advantage  by  coming 
late,  of  being  less  suspected  of  insincerity,  than  per- 
haps they  would  have  been  at  any  time  before.  It 
will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  ease  I  propose  to  my 
own  mind  by  this  plain  confession,  if  I  am  so  happy 
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as  to  find  it  brings  auy  real  satisfaction  to  your's  j 
and  that  you  are  as  indulgent  and  easy  to  Feceive 
my  humble  submissions,  as  I  am  truly  desirous  to 
make  them  in  a  free  disinterested  acknowledgment 
of  my  fault,  for  no  other  end,  but  to  deserve  and  re- 
ceive your  pardon.  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  beg 
of  you  to  make  one  compliment  for  me  ;  but  fearing 
that  the  expressions  which  would  be  the  properestfor 
me  to  make  use  of,  might  be  perhaps  the  least  con- 
venient for  a  letter,  I  must  content  myself  at  present 
with  hoping  the  bearer  will  be  able  to  supply  it  for 
me.     December  the  1st,  1691." 

Mary  could  never  bear  to  hear  any  thing  disre- 
spectful said  of  her  father  ;  and  her  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety  was  extreme.  When  she  was  reproved 
for  having  too  cheerful  an  appearance  when  she  ar- 
rived first  in  London,  she  said,  "  None  knew  what 
she  felt ;  but  in  compliance  with  her  husband's  com- 
mands, she  aflFected  what  cost  her  much." 

James,  however,  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  his  daughter,  as  appears  from  the 
following  passage  in  his  memoirs  : 

"  It  was  an  additional  affliction,"  he  says,  "  to  see 
a  child  he  loved  so  tenderly,  persevere  to  her  death 
in  such  a  signal  state  of  disobedience  and  disloyalty  ; 
and  to  hear  her  extolled  and  set  out  for  it  in  the 
brightest  colours,  as  the  highest  virtue  by  the  merce- 
nary flatterers  of  these  times;  even  that  dull  man, 
Dr.  Tennison,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who, 
with  his  languid  oration  at  her  funeral,  rather  diverted 
than  edified  the  company,  ranked  it  amongst  her 
highest  praises ;  that  by  long  and  laborious  contra- 
dictions, she  had  got  the  better  of  her  duty  to  her 
M  3 
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parents,  in  consideration  of  her  obligation  to  her 
religion  and  her  country  ;  thus  she  was  canonized 
by  a  sort  of  parricide,  by  usurping  her  father's  throne, 
and  sending  him,  together  with  the  queen  and  prince, 
her  brother,  to  be  vagabonds  in  the  world  ;  had  not 
the  generosity  of  a  neighbouring  monarch  received, 
entertained,  and  succoured  them,  when  their  own 
subjects,  and  even  children,  had  lost  all  bowels  Of 
compassion  and  duty." 

Although  James  was  at  the  time  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  abetting  plots  for  the  assassination  of 
King  William,  it  is  now  sufficiently  established,  that 
he  never  harboured  any  such  design.  The  following 
letter  from  one  of  his  followers,  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
ton,  to  the  Marquess  de  Torcy,  is  one  of  many  proofs 
which  might  be  adduced  to  this  effect. 

"  The  Earl  of  Middleton,  to  the  Marquess  de  Toi'cy. 

"  There  is  an  Englishman  arrived  here,  who  calls 
himself  Vane,  without  a  passport,  and  without  re- 
commendation ;  and  there  is  not  one  man  in  the  place 
•who  knows  him.  This  fellow  has  had  the  impudence, 
to  propose  to  me  an  attempt  on  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  life  ;  and,  as  I  rejected  the  proposal  with 
aversion,  the  conversation  finished.  But  when  I  gave 
an  account  of  it  to  the  king,  my  muster,  lest  the  man 
should  make  his  escape,  he  spoke  to  the  Count  de 
Druis,  to  secure  his  person,  until  the  king's  orders 
about  him  should  be  received.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
the  King  of  England  desires  you  to  inform  his 
majesty  of  this  adventure  immediately  ;  it  being  his 
opinion,  that  tlie  said  Vane  should  be  closely  impri- 
soned, but  in  other  respects  well  treated  ;  because 
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we  cannot  prove  whether  he  has  been  instigated  to 
this  by  our  enemies,  or  by  an  indiscreet  zeal." 

When  the  general  peace  of  Rysv.ick  took  place, 
it  was  accompanied  by  two  acts  of  intended  gene- 
rosity by  King  William  to  the  exiled  family ;  by 
the  one,  he  obliged  himself  to  pay  fifty  thousand 
pomids  a-year  to  King  James's  queen,  the  jointure  to 
which  she  would  have  been  entitled,  had  her  husband 
died  King  of  England  ;  by  the  other,  lie  consented 
that  the  young  son  of  King  James  should  be  educated 
a  protestant  in  England,  and  succeed  to  the  crown 
at  the  end  of  the  then  present  reign.  The  evidence 
of  this  last  fact,  though  long  known  to  some  persons, 
came  only  lately  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  from 
James's  own  Memoirs,  deposited  in  the  Scots  College 
at  Paris,  and  recently  published  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

When  this  proposal  for  securing  the  succession  to 
James's  son  was  made  to  him,  "  he  could  not,"  as 
lie  tells  us,  "  support  the  thoughts  of  making  his  own 
child  an  accomplice  to  his  unjust  dethronement;  and 
so  immediately  told  his  most  christian  majesty,  (who 
had  first  made  the  overture  to  him)  that  though  he 
could  suflfer  with  christian  patience  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  usurpation  upon  him,  he  could  never  con- 
sent that  his  son  should  do  it  too."  The  Prince  of 
Wales  thus  lost,  through  the  scrupulous  obstinacy  of 
his  father,  that  crown  which  the  generosity  of  Wil- 
liam might  probably  have  secured  to  him. 

Every  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  James 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  a  spiritual  retreat  for  a 
few  days  to  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where  he 
subjected  himself  in  all  points  to  the  same  rigid  dis- 
cipline observed  by  the  monks  of  that  austere  order. 
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The  effects  which  these  visits  had  upon  him,  cannot 
be  better  described  than  in  his  own  words.  **  At 
first,"  he  says,  "  it  was  partly  curiosity,  and  a  desire 
to  see  whether  the  discourses  I  had  heard,  and  the 
relations  I  had  read,  whilst  I  was  in  England,  of  that 
holy  place,  came  up  to  my  expectation;  and  whether 
the  Abbot,  who  began  that  reform,  deserved  all  the 
commendations  that  were  given  him.  An  old  friend 
of  mine,  the  Marshal  de  Belfond,  carried  me  thither, 
for  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  I  gave  him  many- 
thanks,  and  by  degrees  found  myself,  as  I  thought, 
improved  ;  for  till  I  had  been  there  some  times,  and 
had  made  a  kind  of  retreat  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time,  (which  I  have  continued  to  do  at  least  once  a 
year  since  my  coming  from  Ireland,)  I  found  not 
that  change  which  was  necessary  in  myself.  It  gave 
me  a  true  sense  of  the  value  of  all  worldly  greatness, 
and  that  nothing  was  to  be  coveted  but  the  love  of 
God  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  live  up  to  his  law,  and  to 
mortify  oneself  by  all  lawful  means,  and  to  be  sensi- 
ble (at  least  such  a  miserable  creature  as  I,  that  have 
lived  so  many  years  almost  in  a  continual  course  of 
sin,  till  God,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  called  me  by 
his  chastisement  to  him,)  how  necessary  it  is  to  con- 
tinue visiting  such  a  holy  place,  to  gain  strength,  who 
have  so  much  need  of  it." 

On  Good  Friday,  1701,  James  was  first  seized  with 
his  mortal  illness.  The  manner  was  affecting.  In 
the  anthem  there  was  this  remarkable  passage,  from 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Lamentations  :  *'  Remember, 
O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us !  Consider,  and  behold 
our  reproach.  Our  ijiheritance  is  returned  to  strangers ; 
OUR  HOUSES  TO  ALIENS."    James  was  so  struck  with 
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the  application  of  this  passage  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
family,  that  he  fainted  away  in  the  chapel,  and  never 
recovered  the  shock. 

When  on  his  death  bed,  he  sent  for  the  prince, 
(the  Chevalier  de  St.  George),  to  whom  he  thus 
addressed  himself:  "I  am  now  leaving  this  world, 
which  has  been  to  rae  a  sea  of  storms  and  tempests  ; 
it  being  God  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from  it,  by 
many  great  afflictions.  Serve  him  with  all  your 
power  and  strength  ;  and  never  put  the  crown  of 
England  in  competition  with  your  eternal  salvation. 
There  is  no  slavery  like  sin,  nor  any  liberty  like  his 
service  ;  if  his  holy  Providence  shall  think  fit  to  set 
you  upon  the  throne  of  your  ancestors,  govern  your 
people  with  justice  and  clemency,  and  take  pity  of 
your  misled  subjects.  Remember,  kings  are  not 
made  for  themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Set  before  their  eyes  in  your  own  actions,  a  pattern 
of  all  manner  of  virtues.  Consider  them  as  your 
children ;  aim  at  nothing,  but  their  good  in  correcting 
them.  You  are  the  child  of  vows  and  prayers.  Be- 
have yourself  accordingly.  Honour  your  mother, 
that  your  days  may  be  long ;  and  be  always  a  kind 
brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that  you  may  reap  the 
blessing  of  concord  and  unit}." 

The  French  king  paying  him  a  visit,  asked  how  he 
did  ?  James  calmly  made  answer,  "  I  am  going  to 
pay  that  debt  which  must  be  paid  by  all  kings,  as  well 
as  their  meanest  subjects.  I  give  your  majesty  ray 
dying  thanks,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  and  my  af- 
fhcted  family  ;  and  do  not  doubt  of  your  continuance. 
I  have  always  found  you  equally  good  and  generous. 
I  thank  God,  I  die  with  a  perfect  resignation,  and 
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forgive  ail  the  world,  particularly  tlie  emperor  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Louis,  on  taking  his  last  leave, 
%vith  tears  in  his  eyes,  embraced  James,  saying, 
"Adieu,  my  dear  brother,  the  best  of  christians,  and 
the  most  abused  of  monarchs  !" 

On  James's  death,  the  King  of  France  called  his 
council  together.  All  but  seven  were  against  pro- 
clairalijg  the  prince,  his  son,  King  of  England.  The 
Dauphin  being  the  last  to  speak,  rose  up  in  some 
lieat  ,  and  said,  "  It  would  be  a  great  piece  of 
cowardice,  and  unworthy  the  crown  of  France,  to 
abandon  a  prince  of  their  own  blood  ;  especially  one 
that  was  so  dear  to  them  as  the  son  of  King  James  ; 
that  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  not  only  to  hazard 
his  life,  but  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  for  liis  restora- 
tion." The  King  of  France  said,  "  I  am  of  Monseig- 
neur's  opinion."  And  so  said  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood. 


THE  PRETENDER. 

When  the  last  effort  of  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart 
to  recover  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  had  been 
defeated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  Pretender 
was  surrounded  by  armed  troops,  who  chased  him 
from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from 
shore  to  shore.  Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cot- 
tages, without  attendants,  or  any  other  support  but 
that  which  the  poorest  peasant  could  supply.  At 
others,  he  was  rowed  in  fishing  boats  from  isle  to  isle 
among  the  Hebrides,  and  often  in  sight  of  his  pursuers. 
For  some  days  he  travelled  in  woman's  attire,  and 
even  passed  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies  unknown. 
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Understanding  tbat  his  disguise  v,as  discovered,  he 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  travelling  mountaineer,  and 
wandered  about  among  the  woods  and  heaths  with  a 
matted  beard,  and  squalid  looks,  exposed  to  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  in  continual  danger  of  being 
discovered. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  that  he  was  obliged  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fide- 
lity of  fifty  individuals,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  lowest 
paths  of  life  ;  and  altiiough  they  knew  that  a  price  of 
^30,000  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  that  by  betraying 
him  they  should  gain  wealth  and  affluence,  yet  they  dis- 
dained the  thoughtofobtainingrichesonsuch  terms,  and 
ministered  to  his  necessities  with  the  utn;ost  zeal  and 
fidelity,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  destruction. 
In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he  was  more 
than  once  hemmed  in  by  his  pursuers  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  seemed  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  escaping, 
yet  he  was  never  abandoned  by  hope,  nor  presence 
of  mind ;  he  still  found  some  expedient  that  saved  him 
from  captivity  and  death,  and  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  distresses,  he  maintained  the  most  surprising 
equanimity  and  good  humour. 

At  length,  a  privateer  of  St.  Malo,  hired  by  the 
younger  Sheridan  and  some  other  Irish  adherents, 
arrived  in  Lochrannach :  and  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, this  unfortunate  prince  embarked  in  the  habit 
which  he  wore  for  disguise.  His  eye  was  hollow,  his 
visage  wan,  and  his  constitution  greatly  impaired  by 
famine  and  fatigue.  He  was  accompanied  by  Came- 
ron of  Lochiel,  and  his  brother,  with  a  few  other  exiles. 
They  set  sail  for  France  ;  and  after  having  passed 
unseen,  by  means  of  a  tliick  fog,  throngh  a  British 
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squadron  commanded  b^  Admiral  Lestock,  and  being 
chased  by  two  English  ships  of  war,  nrrived  in  safety 
at  Roseau,  near  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  Pretender  is  but 
one  continued  scene  of  disgrace  and  misfortune.  His 
heart,  that  had  been  proud  of  his  exalted  lineage,  was 
broken  ;  his  high  and  chivalrous  spirit  was  entirely 
subdued  ;  and  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Scotland, 
all  his  acts  are  those  of  a  man  driven  to  desperation. 

It  is  a  fact,  though  often  doubted  until  the  recent 
publication  of  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes,  that  the  Pre- 
tender was  in  England  in  the  year  1750.  The  impa- 
tience of  his  friends  who  were  in  exile,  had  formed  a 
scheme  which  was  impracticable  ;  but  although  it  had 
been  as  feasible  as  they  had  represented  it,  yet  no 
preparation  had  been  made,  nor  was  any  thing  ready 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  soon  convinced 
tiiat  he  had  been  deceived ;  and  therefore,  after  a  stay 
in  London  of  five  days  only,  he  returned  to  the 
continent. 

Dr.  King,  who  was  one  of  the  staunchest  ad- 
herents of  the  Pretender,  and  who  had  many  inter- 
views, as  well  as  a  constant  correspondence  with  hiin 
for  some  years,  draws  a  very  unfavourable  character 
of  him,  after  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  had  blasted 
all  his  hopes,  and  he  had  acquired  vices  in  his  mis- 
fortunes which  he  never  afterwards  overcome. 

"  He  had  not,"  says  the  doctor,  "  made  the  belles 
lettres,  or  any  of  the  finer  arts,  his  study,  which 
surprised  me  much,  considering  his  preceptors,  and 
the  noble  opportunities  he  must  always  have  had  in 
that  nursery,  of  all  the  elegant  and  liberal  arts  and 
science.     I  never  heard  him  express  any  noble  o^ 
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benevolent  sentiments,  the  certain  indications  of  a 
great  soul  and  a  good  heart;  or  discover  any  sorrow 
or  compassion  for  the  sutTerings  of  so  many  worthy 
meu  who  had  suffered  in  his  cause.  But  the  most 
odious  part  of  his  character  is  his  love  of  money,  a 
vice  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  imputed 
by  our  historians  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  is  the 
certain  index  of  a  base  and  little  mind.  I  know  it 
raay  be  urged,  that  a  prince  in  exile  ought  to  be  an 
economist;  and  so  he  ought;  but  nevertheless,  his 
purse  should  be  always  open,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
thing  in  it,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  King  Charles  the  Second,  during  his 
banishment,  would  have  shared  the  last  pistole  in  his 
pocket  with  his  little  family.  But  I  have  known  this 
gentleman,  with  two  thousand  louis  d'ors  in  his  strong 
box,  pretend  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  borrow 
money  from  a  lady  in  Paris  who  was  not  in  alfluent 
circumstances.  His  most  faithful  servants,  who  had 
closely  attended  him  in  all  his  difficulties,  were  ill- 
rewarded.  Two  Frenchmen,  who  had  left  every 
thing  to  follow  his  fortune,  who  had  been  sent  as 
couriers  through  half  Europe,  and  executed  their  com- 
missions with  great  punctuality  and  exactness,  were 
suddenly  discharged  without  any  faults  imputed  to 
them,  or  any  recompence  for  their  past  service.  To  this 
spirit  of  avarice,  may  be  added  his  insolent  manner 
of  treating  his  immediate  dependants,  very  unbecoming 
a  great  prince,  and  a  sure  prognostic  of  what  might  be 
expected  from  him,  if  ever  he  acquired  sovereign  power. 
Sir  J.  Harrington  and  Col.  Goring,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  imprisoned  with  him,  rather  than 
desert  him,  when  the  rest  of  his  family  and  attendants 
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fled,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  quit  his  service  on 
account  of  his  illiberal  behaviour." 

When  his  father  died  at  P^ome  in  1766,  Charles 
demanded  to  be  recognized  as  King  of  England,  in  the 
same  manner  tliat  his  father  had  been  ;  but  the  Con- 
gregation established  by  the  Pope  for  deciding  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  received  and  treated, 
declared  that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  had  too  many 
measures  to  keep  with  England,  on  account  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  tlie  Britisli  dominions  in  Europe 
and  America,  to  acknowledge  him  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given,  that  no  person  should 
presume  to  give  the  title  of  King,  to  the  Chevalier 
Charles.  This  order,  however,  was  neglected,  or 
rather  disobeyed,  by  the  friars  of  San  Toraaso  delli 
Inglesi,  who  had  a  college  for  the  education  of 
English  Roman  Catholics,  the  Scotch  college,  and 
the  two  Irish  convents  ;  who  all,  on  four  successive 
days,  thought  fit  to  receive  him  with  that  kind  of  ce- 
remony which  is  only  usual  towards  the  Pope  and 
crowned  heads.  His  Holiness,  when  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  banished  the  superiors  of  all  those 
colleges  and  convents  from  Rome. 

CHEVALIER  JOHNSTONE. 

One  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  the  exiled 
House  of  Stuart,  was  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  the 
son  of  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  Pretender  in  1745,  he  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard ;  and  being  strongly  recommended  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,  he  received  a  captain's 
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commission,  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
George  Murray.  He  bore  a  part  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  rebel  army  ;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden 
charged  on  foot,  leaving  his  horse  in  the  care  of  a 
servant;  but  when  the  day  was  lost,  he  could  find 
neither  man  nor  horse.  He  was  so  much  fatigued, 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  ;  when  fortunately 
he  got  a  horse,  mounted  it,  and  escaped.  He  wan- 
dered about  for  some  time  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  ; 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  he  determined,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  go  to  Edinburgh. 

At  Broughty,  the  chevalier  was  rowed  over  the 
Frith  l)y  two  young  girls,  the  daughters  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  alehouse  there,  when  the  boatmen  had 
refused.  When  he  reached  St.  Andrews,  he  called 
on  a  Mrs.  Spence,  who  was  too  much  suspected  to 
alFord  him  an  asylum,  and  therefore  she  gave  him  a 
letter  to  her  farmer,  to  lend  him  a  horse  ;  but  he  re- 
fused, saying,  his  landlady  might  take  his  farm  from 
him,  and  give  it  to  whom  she  pleased  ;  but  she  could 
not  make  him  profane  the  Lord's  Day,  by  giving  his 
horse  to  one  who  intended  to  travel  on  the  sabbath. 
Near  Wemyss,  he  was  secreted  in  a  cavern,  which 
has  been  called  the  Court  Cave,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  a  place  of  refuge  to  King  James  the 
Fourth. 

On  reaching  Edinburgh,  the  chevalier  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  where  he 
remained  two  months,  and  then  set  oiF  for  London, 
disguised  as  a  Scots  pedlar.  He  regretted  much  that 
he  did  not  die  at  Culloden,  where  he  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  ;  and  envied  the  fate  of  his  comrades  who 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  dread  of  the  hang- 
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roan,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  all  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  and  condemned, 
always  haunted  his  imagination  ;  and  the  prospect  of 
perishing  on  a  scaiibld,  in  presence  of  a  brutal  and 
cruel  populace,  almost  tempted  him  to  abridge  his 
existence. 

He  remained  some  time  in  London,  and  afterwards 
embarked  at  Harwich  with  Lady  Jane  Douglas  as  her 
servant,  and  reached  Helveotsluys  in  safety.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1746,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  a  pension  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
livres,  out  of  the  fund  of  forty  thousand  livres  ordered 
to  be  distributed  annually  among  the  Scottish  exiles 
in  France. 

The  chevalier  received  a  commission  as  ensign  in 
the  troops  detached  from  the  marine  to  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton ;  he  embarked  at  Rochelle  in  a  vessel 
which  was  not  seaworthy,  and  encountered  more 
imminent  dangers  than  he  had  done  when  a  fugitive 
in  Scotland.  After  remaining  at  Louisbourg  until 
1751,  the  chevalier  returned  to  France  ;  he  afterwards 
went  again  to  Louisbourg,  where  he  remained  until  it 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1758,  when  he 
escaped  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  Canada.  Here 
he  remained,  until  the  subjection  of  these  provinces 
by  the  British  arms  again  compelled  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  France  ;  where  he  long  surv^ived  most  of  his 
fellow  countr^-men,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
leaving  a  memorial  of  the  rebellion,  which  many  years 
afterwards  was  published. 
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FRENCH  REFUGEES. 

No  event,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  ever 
created  so  many  exiles  as  the  French  revolution; 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  which  often  occurred, 
of  escaping  from  the  merciless  fangs  of  the  guillotine, 
by  which  so  many  thousands  were  immolated  in  the 
sacred  name  of  liberty.  The  following  numerical 
estimate  of  the  emigration  from  France,  between  the 
14lh  of  July,  1789,  and  the  6th  of  November,  1790, 
was  published  at  Paris,  by  order  of  the  Directory. 
The  total  number  was  124,000,  including 

9000  Women  of  the  nobility. 
16,920  Noblemen. 
28,000  Priests. 

404  Belonging  to  the  parliament. 
8492  Nobles  in  the  military  profession, 
9933  Landed  proprietors. 
2867  Lawyers. 
230  Bankers. 
7801  Merchants. 
324  Attorneys  (notaires). 
528  Physicians, 
540  Surgeons. 
3268  Farmers. 

2000  Nobles  in  the  naval  service. 
22,729  Artisans. 
2800  Servants. 
3000  Wives  of  artisans. 
3033  Children  of  both  sexes. 
4428  Nuns  (religieitses). 
England,   notwithstanding  the   Jong-cherished  na- 
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tional  enniitj',  was  the  first,  last,  and  best  asylum  of 
the  French  emigrants,  who  were  not  only  received 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  individual  hospitality,  but 
had  also  the  most  muniticent  support  from  the  British 
government ;  a  support  which  was  never  for  a  moment 
withheld,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
until  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  fol- 
lowing sums  granted,  during  a  period  of  eight  years 
only,  by  parliament,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
clergy  and  laity  of  France,  are  a  proud  monument  of 
national  liberality. 


In  1795  . 

.  .„£'136,959. 

1796  . 

.  .  269,440. 

1797  . 

.  379,000. 

1798  . 

12,677. 

1799  .  . 

.  233,574. 

1800  .  . 

.  302,798. 

1801   . 

.  277,772. 

1802  . 

.  173,535. 

It  appears  from  the  registers  of  the  alien  office, 
that  on  the  28th  of  February,  1800,  the  number  of 
French  emigrants  residing  in  Great  Britain,  was  9774. 
Of  these,  56^1  were  clergy,  and  4153  laity,  including 
530  domestic  servants. 

LOUIS  XVIII. 

Of  all  the  Bourbon  princes,  no  one  so  long  re- 
mained to  support  his  brother,  and  brave  the  terrors 
of  the  revolution,  as  Monsieur,  now  Louis  XVIII. 
After  submitting  to  numberless  insults  and  continued 
dangers,  his  patience  was  at  length  exhausted,  and 
his  personal  safety  demanded  that  he  should  try  to 
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break  the  bondage  under  which  lie  had  for  two  years 
groaned.  Less  unfortunate  than  his  brother,  Louis  XVI., 
by  the  courageous  assistance  of  a  loyal  Swede,  Count 
de  Fersen,  he  escaped  in  June,  1791,  by  way  of 
Valenciennes  into  Brabant,  when  he  joined  his  brother. 
Count  d'  Artois,  and  the  other  princes  of  his  house, 
at  Cobkntz. 

Failing  to  rally  round  him  a  sufficient  number  of 
Frenchmen  to  attempt  his  restoration,  he  sought  re- 
fuge in  Germany  ;  he  afterwards  lived  at  Turin  with 
his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  then  at 
Verona,  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Lille.  On 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XVIL,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Louis  XVIII. 

In  1796,  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  resided  some 
time  at  Venice,  was,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition 
from  the  government  of  France,  commanded  to  leave 
that  state.  He  then,  accompanied  by  only  two  officers, 
repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
at  Riegal. 

When  the  Senate  of  Venice  notified  to  the  king, 
that  within  the  shortest  possible  time  he  should  quit 
the  dominions  of  the  republic,  he  returned  the  fol- 
lovnng  answer  to  the  message.  "  I  will  go  but  under 
two  conditions.  First,  Let  the  golden  book  be  brought 
me  in  which  the  names  of  my  family  are  inscribed, 
that  I  may  strike  mine  out  with  my  own  hand. 
Secondly,  Let  the  armour  be  delivered  to  me  which 
my  ancestor  Henry  IV.  presented  to  the  republic,  as 
a  token  of  friendship." 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  when  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  an  obscure  German  inn  near  Vim, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead 
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by  a  ball,  supposed  to  have  been  fired  from  a  horse 
pistol  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  per- 
petrator was  never  discovered,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
forbade  all  search  to  be  made  after  him. 

In  1798,  Louis  XVIII.  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  Paul  the  First,  as  King  of  France 
and  Navarre  j  and  was  invited  by  him  to  reside  in 
the  ducal  castle  at  Mittan,  until  he  could  restore  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.      Louis  therefore  left 
the  array  of   Conde,  with  whom  he  had  for  nearly 
two  years  shared   all  privations,  penury,  want,  and 
dangers.     At  Mittau  he  was  at  first  treated  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  a  sovereign,  which  another  more 
fortunate  prince  could  bestow.     He  had  a  guard  of 
honour  of  two  hundred  Russians  in  his  castle,  besides 
a  body  guard  of   French  noblemen  created  for  him, 
and  paid  by  the  emperor.     The  Russian  commander 
at   Mittau  was   entirely  under  his   orders;   and  his 
levees  were   crowded  by  the  nobility   of    Courland, 
Livonia,   and   Russia.      As  the   pecuniary  bounties 
of  Paul  were  more  than  sufllicient  for  a  prince,  econo- 
mical  from  principle   and  custom,  as   well  as  from 
delicacy,  a  number  of  ruined  exiles  flocked  to  Russia 
to   share   them.      The   duration  of    this  prosperous 
adversity,  however,  was  not  long  ;    the  emperor,  in- 
fluenced by  the  power  of  France,  suddenly  changed 
his  conduct,  and  sent  the  king,  whom  he  had  acknow- 
ledged and  invited  to  his  dominions,  orders  to  quit 
the  Russian  territory  within  a  week.      Three  months 
previous  to  this  order,  the  payment  of  the  usual  pen- 
sion had  been  withheld,  and  Louis  XVIII.  and  all  the 
Frenchmen  at  Mittau  were  in  consequence  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  because  they  had  all  been  ordered 
to  depart  with  their  king. 
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The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  virtuous  daughter 
of  Louis  XVI.,  had  never  ceased  to  reside  -with  her 
uncle  since  she  had  recovered  her  liberty,  and  married 
her  first  cousin.  On  the  order  coming  from  the  em- 
peror, she  enquired  of  her  uncle  what  he  intended  to 
do  ?  Tlie  king  told  her,  it  was  his  determination  "  to 
quit  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  country  where  insult 
and  humiliation  had  taken  the  place  of  hospitality  ; 
and  that  as  he  had  not  the  means  to  travel  as  he  had 
formerly  done,  and  the  little  that  lie  possessed  was 
necessary  for  the  support  of  those  of  his  subjects  who 
had  accompanied  him,  he  would  on  the  next  day 
leave  JMittan  on  foot,  and  shew  the  unfortunate  French 
exiles  an  example  how  to  support  misfortunes." 

At  her  marriage,  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  had 
received  from  her  first  cousins,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Germany,  a  box  of  jewels ;  and  without 
informing  any  person  of  her  intention,  she  sent  for 
some  Jews,  and  obtained  upon  tliese  jewels  a  sura  of 
money  sufi^cient,  not  only  for  her  uncle's  travelling 
expences,  but  to  provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of 
her  countrymen  at  Mittau.  When  her  uncle,  the 
next  morning,  discovered  this  generous  act,  the  tears 
of  all  the  relieved  Frenchmen  told  their  prince,  that 
by  pressing  his  niece  to  his  bosom,  he  should  reward, 
instead  of  resenting,  the  first  act  of  her  life  which  she 
ever  concealed  from  him.  This  young  princess  had, 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  early  learnt  to  know 
the  little  value  of  either  jewels,  rank,  or  even  life ; 
as  well  as  the  real  duty  of  humanity,  and  the  worth 
of  undeserved  wretchedness. 

After  some  wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  inhospitable 
Prussia,  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  keep  Louis  XVIII. 
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at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom,  left  him  at  last  per- 
mission to  inhabit  the  castle  of  the  dethroned  King 
of  Poland,  at  Warsaw ;  where,  in  more  fortunate 
times,  one  of  his  own  ancestors,  Henry  III.,  had 
ruled  as  a  king ;  where  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Stanislaus,  had  been  elected  king  by  a  Polish  diet, 
and  proscribed,  as  an  usurper,  by  a  Polish  faction. 
What  painful  remembrances,  what  sad  reflections,  for 
the  well-informed  and  active  mind  of  Louis  XVIII. ! 

The  tranquillity  of  this  retreat  was  disturbed  by 
another  humiliation  from  another  monarch.  The 
Prussian  minister,  Meyer,  asked  Louis  XVIII.  to 
renounce  the  throne  of  France  in  favour  of  Bona- 
parte ;  but  he  refused  with  a  noble  dignity,  which 
must  have  appalled  liie  man  who  thus  dared  to  insult 
him.  A  plot  having  been  discovered,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  assassination  of  the  king,  it  determined 
him  to  quit  Warsaw,  which  he  did  within  a  few  days 
after. 

The  last  and  only  safe  asjlum  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  was,  in  England;  where  its  members  were  not 
only  received  with  the  kindest  hospitality,  but  when 
all  the  pensions  from  the  several  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  (at  one  time  amounting  to  oflSO.OOO  a  year) 
had  ceased,  they  still  received  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  splendour.  The  royal  palace  at  Holy- 
rood  was  assigned  to  tiiem ;  but  Louis  XVIII.  prin- 
cipally resided  at  Hartwell,  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham.  Tliere  he  remained  until 
the  fall  of  Bonaparte  enabled  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

When  the  senate  and  legislature  of  France  had 
recalled    this   long    persecuted   monarch,   he   passed 
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through  London  on  his  way  to  Paris.  His  entry  into 
the  British  metropolis  on  the  20th  of  April,  1814, 
was  like  a  triumph.  The  Prince  Regent  went  to 
Stanmore  to  meet  him,  from  which  place  they  were  to 
proceed  iu  state.  When  his  majesty  liad  got  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  village,  the  populace  took 
the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew  him  into  the 
town.  The  prince  received  the  exiled  monarch  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  according  to  the  French  custom,  by 
affectionately  embracing  him.  They  then  rode 
together  in  the  state  carriage  to  town,  where  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators  of  all  ranks  had  as- 
sembled to  view  this  interesting  procession.  On  the 
23rd,  the  king  left  town  for  Dover;  and  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  had  set  off  from  London  two  hours 
before  him,  dined  with  him  in  the  evening  on  board 
his  yacht.  The  next  day  he  sailed  for  Calais,  where 
he  landed,  and  proceeded  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
after  an  exile  of  three  and  twenty  years. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  British  nation 
had  expended  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  money 
to  restore  the  Bourbons,  yet  when  the  event  was  within 
a  few  months  of  its  consummation,  they  actually  re- 
fused a  trifling  sum  of  money  to  the  French  princes, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  join  the  Peninsular  array 
of  Lord  Wellington,  and  watch  the  progress  of  events. 
The  emigrants,  then  in  this  country,  hearing  of  the 
circumstance,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  British 
ministry,  praying  that  two  months  allowance  might 
be  advanced  to  them,  which  was  granted  ;  and  with 
this  sum,  the  Dukes  of  Angouleme  and  Berry  set  off 
to  witness  the  restoration  of  their  family,  which  in  a 
very  short  time  was  effected. 
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DUG  D'ENGHEIN. 

There  was  never  perhaps  a  scion  of  a  noble  house 
more  likely  to  preserve  the  honours  of  an  illustrious 
family,  and  give  it  new  lustre,  than  the  unfortunate 
Due  d'Enghein.  Worthy  of  being  the  descendant 
of  the  Great  Conde,  he  was  brave  as  a  lion,  and 
generous  to  excess.  In  all  the  campaigns  in  which 
the  French  emigrants  were  engaged  to  recover  their 
country,  and  the  throne  for  their  sovereign,  this 
prince  was  at  their  head,  cheering  and  encouraging 
them  by  his  example,  and  winning  their  affections 
by  acts  of  the  most  touching  kindness,  of  which 
many  instances  are  related. 

At  one  time  the  duke  visited  the  hospital  at  Ulm, 
which  contained  several  hundreds  of  wounded  French 
republican  prisoners,  whom  the  Austrians  had  neg- 
lected. The  prince  had  but  a  small  sum  of  money 
at  his  disposal  J  but  a  ring,  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  presented  to  hira,  he  sold  to  a  Jew, 
much  under  its  real  value  ;  but  it  produced  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  give  every  wounded  republican  a 
crown.  The  Archduke  Charles,  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, procured  the  ring,  and  afterwards  pre- 
sented it  to  the  prince,  with  an  addition  to  it  of  six 
new  diamonds,  in  the  form  of  a  C. 

After  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  the  army  of 
Conde  was  disbanded  ;  but  every  soldier  who  had 
been  under  the  command  of  the  duke,  left  bim  with 
at  least  fifty  crowns  in  his  pocket.  This  benevolence 
exhausted  the  trifling  resources  of  the  duke,  and  was 
one  of  the   causes   of   his    residence  in  Germany. 
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After  residing  some  time  at  Ettcnheiii,  in  studious 
retirement,  he  was  on  the  15th  of  March,  1801, 
seized  by  an  armed  force  employed  by  Bonaparte, 
who  thus  violated  the  independence  of  the  German 
Empire,  to  gain  possession  of  a  French  prince.  He 
was  compelled  to  travel  night  and  day  to  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th. 
He  was  first  conducted  to  the  temple,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  where  a  military  special 
commission  was  convened  at  nine  o'clock  ;  and  at 
eleven,  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 

The  Due  d'Enghein  shewed  himself  a  worthy  de- 
scendant of  the  Cond^s.  His  calmness  and  courage 
on  this  trying  occasion,  were  the  more  remarkable, 
as  during  the  five  preceding  days  and  nights  every 
indignity  had  been  heaped  upon  him  that  could  irri- 
tate his  mind,  and  he  had  endured  every  suffering 
that  could  enfeeble  his  body.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  bread  and  water  had  been  his  only  nourish- 
ment, and  he  was  loaded  with  fetters  ;  yet  he  passed 
the  fourteen  hours  between  his  condemnation  and 
his  death,  with  cheerfulness. 

When  the  duke  was  dragged  out  into  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  told  that  his  sentence  was  to  be 
executed,  he  calmly  said,  "  I  am  ready,  and  resigned; " 
and  when  he  heard  that  the  grenadiers  who  were 
commanded  to  shoot  him,  were  Italians  of  Bonaparte's 
guard,  he  exclaimed,  "  They  are  not  Frenchmen ;  this 
is  one  stain  less  upon  my  countrymen."  When  at 
the  place  of  execution,  two  gens  d'arraes  proposed 
to  tie  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes;  but  he  said, 
"  A  loyal  soldier,  who  has  so  often  been  exposed  to 
tire  and  sword,  can  see  the  approach  of  death  with 
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naked  eyes,  and  without  fear."  He  then  gave  the 
signal,  and  of  the  nine  grenadiers  who  fired,  seven  hit 
him;  two  balls  pierced  his  head,  and  tive  his  body. 
A  small  coffin  filled  with  lime,  was  ready  to  receive 
his  corpse  ;  and  a  grave  had  been  dug  in  the  gard«i 
of  the  castle,  where  he  was  buried. 

jMadarae  de  Stael  relates,  that  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghein,  a  lady  went  to  take  a 
walk  round  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  ;  the  ground 
still  fresh,  marked  the  spot  where  he  had  been  buried  j 
some  children  were  playing  with  quoits  on  this  little 
mound  of  turf,  the  only  monument  for  the  ashes  of 
such  a  prince.  An  old  invalid,  with  silvered  locks, 
was  sitting  at  a  little  distance,  and  remained  some 
time  looking  at  these  children  ;  at  last  he  arose,  and 
leading  them  away  by  the  hand,  said  to  them,  shed- 
<ling  some  tears,  "  Do  not  play  there,  my  children, 
I  beseech  you."  These  tears  were  all  that  were  paid 
to  the  descendant  of  the  great  Conde,  and  the  earth 
did  not  long  bear  the  impression  of  them. 

The  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghein  was  the  most 
wanton  and  cruel  act  that  the  mistaken  policy  of 
Bonaparte  ever  committed  ;  it  was  not  only  a  gross 
outrage  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  was  also  in  de- 
fiance of  the  intreaties  of  his  most  sincere  friends. 
The  Empress  Josephine  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  to 
beg  that  he  would  spare  the  life  of  the  duke ;  and 
his  brother  Lucien,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was 
seized,  hastened  to  the  Thuilleries,  and  remonstrated 
against  a  deed,  which  he  said  would  shock  the  moral 
feelings  of  mankind.  He  urged  every  argument  which 
his  ingenuity  could  devise,  but  Napoleon  remained 
inflexible  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  without  effect 
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ing  his  purpose.  As  a  last  resource,  Lucien  went  to 
his  mother,  roused  her  feelings  against  the  atrocious 
deed,  and  urged  her  to  employ  her  whole  influence 
and  art  of  persuasion  to  avert  it.  The  lady,  without 
delay,  hastened  to  the  palace,  and  presenting  herself 
before  her  son,  fell  on  one  knee;  she  conjured  him 
by  his  regard  to  his  family  ;  by  the  honour  of  the 
French  nation,  and  by  his  own  glory,  to  save  the  life 
of  the  duke  ;  but  he  respectfully  raising  her  up,  told 
her  that  he  could  not  grant  the  request,  because  rea- 
sons of  state  which  she  could  not  comprehend,  pre- 
scribed his  conduct.  Lucien,  when  he  learned  the 
unfavourable  issue  of  his  mother's  application,  flew 
again  to  the  Thuilleries,  rushed  into  the  presence  of 
his  brother,  and  upbraided  him  in  severe  language  on 
his  conduct.  "  I  quit  France,"  says  he  ;  "  for  I  will 
not  live  under  a  man  who  disgraces  himself  at  once 
as  a  son  by  his  want  of  affection,  and  as  a  man  by 
his  cruelty.  You  will  render  every  man,"  continued 
he,  "  your  enemy  ;  and  the  day  may  approach  when, 
like  a  second  Nero,  you  will  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Paris." 

Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  ail  remonstrances,  exe- 
cuted his  purpose  ;  and  Lucien  quitted  France,  and 
became  a  voluntary  exile,  until  the  return  of  his 
brother  from  Elba. 

IMPERIAL  EXILE. 

In  the  church  of  Llandulph,  a  few  miles  from 
Callington,  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  mural  monument 
to  the  memory  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  imperial 
line,  who  died  an  exile  in  England.   On  a  brass  tablet, 
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surmounted  by  an  escutcheon,  on  which  are  engraved 
two  turrets,  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  two 
heads  resting  a  claw  on  each  turret,  is  the  following 
inscription : 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodoro  Paleologus,  of 
Pesanio,  in  Itayle,  descended  from  the  impery all  lyne 
of  the  last  Christian  Emperours  of  Greece,  being  the 
Sonne  of  Camilio,  the  soune  of  Prosper,  the  sonne  of 
Theodoro,  the  sonne  of  John,  the  sonne  of  Thomas, 
the  second  brother  to  Constantine  Paleologus,  the 
eighth  of  that  name,  and  last  of  the  lyne  that  raygned 
in  Constantinople,  until  subdewed  by  the  Turks,  who 
married  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  William  Balls  of 
Hadlye,  in  Suffolke,  gent,  and  had  issue  five  children: 
Theodoro,  John,  Ferdinando,  Maria,  and  Dorothy, 
and  deppted  this  life  at  Clyfton,  the  21stof  January, 
1636." 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  male  descen- 
dants of  this  imperial  line ;  but  the  death  of  the 
two  daughters  is  recorded  in  the  parish  registers.  Of 
Thomas,  the  brother  of  Constantine  Paleologus,  and 
ancetjtor  of  Theodoro,  Mahomet  IL,  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  gave  this  character ;  **  That  in  the  great  country 
of  Pelopenncsus,  he  had  found  many  slaves,  but  never 
a  man  but  him."  Thomas,  after  defending  the  castle 
of  Salonica  a  whole  year  against  the  Turks,  made 
his  escape  from  that  fortress,  when  all  hopes  of  relief 
had  been  abandoned,  and  fled  into  Italy,  where  Pope 
Pius  II.  allowed  him  a  pension  till  his  death.  It  is 
probable  that  Theodoro,  the  descendant  of  Prince 
Thomas,  who  lies  buried  at  Llandulph,  sought  an 
asylum  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility 
shown  towards  the  Greeks  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  and  his 
successor,  Gregory  XV. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

When  the  last  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  regal 
line  of  Stuart,  the  Cardinal  de  York,  had  been  com- 
pletelj  deprived  of  all  his  property  by  the  ravages 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  his  Majesty,  George  the  Third, 
settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  privy  purse  ;  for  which  he  received  the 
most  grateful  thanks  of  the  venerable  exile,  through 
Sir  John  Cox  Hixpesley,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  recommending  his  misfortunes  to  the  British 
monarch. 

The  Cardinal  de  York,  the  last  of  his  race,  died  at 
Kome  in  1807.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ('George  the 
Fourth)  two  objects  on  which  he  set  a  very  high  value. 
These  were  the  Insignia  of  the  Garter,  which  had 
been  worn  by  Charles  the  First ;  and  a  valuable  ring 
of  very  high  antiquity,  which  had  been  always  worn 
by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  on  the  days  of  their  coro- 
nation. His  majesty  no  sooner  heard  of  liis  demise, 
than  with  the  most  benevolent  and  libeml  spirit,  he 
ordered  a  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
to  be  paid,  out  of  the  privy  purse,  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  the  widow  of  the  young  Pretender,  who  was 
now  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  her  brother-in-law. 

His  Majest^^,  George  the  Fourth,  has  since  cnused  a 
splendid  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Cardinal  de  York  at  Rome. 


o  3 
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GENERAL  PAOLI.  _        ^ 

When  tlie  brief  reign  of  Theodoie,  the  King  of 
Corsica,  was  terminated,  the  brave  islanders,  who  had 
been  long  struggling  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
Genoese,  were  once  more  obliged  to  look  up  to  their 
native  leaders  for  advice  and  support.  After  con- 
tinuing in  this  situation  for  some  years,  governed  by 
chiefs  of  their  own  appointment,  under  whom  they 
prosecuted  the  war  against  the  Genoese  with  vigour, 
a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  death  of  Gaffori,  who  had 
been  once  the  colleague  of  Giacinto  Paoli  in  the 
government. 

It  was  at  this  season  in  the  year  1755,  that  the 
attention  of  the  Corsicans  was  directed  to  their 
fellow-countryman,  Pascal  Paoli,  then  studying  at 
Naples.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  became  their 
leader,  and  was  invested  with  the  government  of  the 
island.  The  firmness  and  energy  of  his  character, 
his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  military  talents,  all 
joined  to  enable  him  to  render  the  most  important 
services  to  his  country.  After  triumphing  over  the 
Genoese,  the  Corsicans  had  a  more  formidable 
enemy  to  engage  with,  the  French  ;  but  they  still 
maintained  the  struggle  with  great  firmness,  until 
ove^v^  helmed  by  numbers,  they  were  defeated  at 
Ponto  Nuovo,  with  great  slaughter. 

After  this  fatal  action,  the  conquest  of  the  island 
may  be  considered  as  completed.  Corte  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  with  it  the  library  of  Paoli ; 
of  which  Dumouriez  observes,  there  was  not  in  it  a 
single  book  w  hicii  did  not  bear  evidence  of  its  having 
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belonged  to  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  politician.  The 
French  commander  became  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Paoli's  person,  and  with  this  view,  of- 
fered two  thousand  louis  d'ors  for  liis  apprehension, 
but  without  effect.  The  Corsican  chief  had  now 
remaining  with  him,  no  more  than  about  five  hundred 
of  the  heroes  who  had  shared  his  dangers  and  his 
glory  ;  and  with  this  small  body,  was  surrounded 
by  a  victorious  army  of  four  thousand  men,  from 
whom  there  appeared  but  one  way  of  escaping. 
Upon  this  expedient,  hazardous  as  it  was,  he  and  his 
followers  immediately  determined.  They  rushed 
upon  their  foes  with  the  impetuosity  of  lions  roused 
to  desperation,  forcibly  cut  their  way  through  their 
ranks,  and  avoided  the  humiliating  doom  which 
awaited  them  beneath  the  rod  of  their  invaders. 
After  lying  concealed  for  two  days  in  a  convent  near 
the  shore,  Paoli,  with  several  of  his  friends,  embarked 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1769,  for  Leghcra,  in  an 
English  vesseJ,  which  had  been  purposely  provided  ; 
having  nobly  acquitted  himself  of  the  high  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  defended  the  liberty  of 
his  country  to  the  last  faint  glimmering,  and  finai 
disappearance  of  hope. 

While  flying  from  his  native  land,  with  the  melan- 
choly consciousness  that  its  freedom  was  irrecoverably 
gone,  his  reception  at  Leghorn  could  not  but  have 
proved  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  All  the 
English  ships  in  the  harbour  displayed  their  colours, 
and  discharged  their  artillery  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
native  and  foreign,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  testi- 
monies of  applause.  He  resided  at  Leghorn  a  short 
time,  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Dick,  the  British 
consul,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  way  to  London. 
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In  England,  Paoli  found  a  ready  and  welcome 
asylum.  When  his  arrival  was  known,  the  highest 
characters  in  the  state  were  forward  to  pay  him 
their  respects,  and  to  cheer  hira  with  their  condolence: 
and  although  the  ministry  had  not  taken  any  active 
or  open  part  to  assist  his  cause  against  the  claims  of 
France,  they  were  not  backward  to  render  hira  that 
personal  relief  which  his  misfortunes  required.  He 
was,  first  of  all,  introduced  at  court,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  was  then  in  the  administration,  obtained 
for  hira  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
To  a  man  of  Paoli's  temper  and  economical  habits, 
this  generous  donation  was  affluence;  and  he  took 
care  that  it  should  not  be  wasted  in  vain  and  useless 
extravagance.  His  house  and  his  table  were  at  all 
times  open  to  such  of  his  brethren  in  adversity  as  had 
been  able  to  reach  England  ;  and  he  cheerfully  shared 
with  them  the  bounty  which  had  been  designed  for 
his  individual  support.  Thus  did  Paoli  improve  the 
tranquil  season  of  retirement.  He  supported  his 
own  misfortunes  with  magnanimity  and  resignation, 
and  animated  his  compatriots  and  fellow-sufterers  to 
similar  fortitude,  by  his  commiseration  and  example  ; 
and  enjoyed  the  pleasing  society  of  the  great,  the 
wise,  and  the  good,  to  which  his  own  genius,  character, 
and  conduct  served  to  impart  the  liveliest  interest. 

At  length,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  during 
which  his  country  continued  under  the  sovereignty 
and  dominion  of  France,  new  prospects  of  patriotic 
utility  opened  to  the  exiled  chief,  and  invited  him 
once  more  to  authority  and  command.  The  extra- 
ordinary revolution  which  had  begun  in  France,  and 
had,  in  a  short  period,  changed  the  whole  system  of 
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its  government  and  policy,  extended  its  influence  to 
its  remotest  territories,  and  rekindled  tlie  embers  of 
liberty  in  Corsica.  The  simple  circumstance  of  a 
Frenchman  appearing  at  Bastia  in  the  year  1789, 
with  the  national  cockade  in  his  hat,  revived  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Corsicans  the  almost  extinguished  spark, 
which  was  instantl^i^  fanned  into  a  blaze  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  wrought  a  complete  revolution, 
without  the  expense  of  one  drop  of  human  blood. 
Immediately  after  this,  the  National  Convention  passed 
a  decree,  in  which  the  island  was  recognised  as  a 
department  of  France,  and  therefore  entitled  to  its 
privileges ;  and  they  proceeded  to  recognize  its  govern- 
ment upon  the  principles  of  the  French  constitution. 
The  restoration  of  Paoli  was  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  an 
application  to  this  effect  was  directed  to  him,  both 
from  the  National  Convention  and  his  countrymen. . 
However  great  his  satisfaction  might  have  been  to 
behold  the  prospect  of  emancipation  and  liberty  which 
opened  to  his  long-oppressed  country,  he  hesitated  to 
return.  He  considered  it  as  still  forming  a  part  of 
France,  and  he  could  but  ill  reconcile  his  great  mind 
to  resume  his  station  at  the  head  of  its  aifairs,  while 
his  government  was  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
foreign  power.  But  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his 
grateful  countrymen,  from  whose  hearts  the  intervai 
of  twenty  years  could  not  obliterate  their  deep  sense 
of  their  obligations  to  his  wisdom  and  valour,  sup- 
ported by  the  warm  solicitations  of  the  French  as- 
sembly, finally  prevailed.  He  resigned  his  pension, 
with  feelings  and  acknowledgments  to  the  generous 
people  from  whom  he  had  enjoyed  it,  w  hich  reflected  the 
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highest  honour  upon  the  breast  where  every  virtue 
seemed  to  be  concentrated,  and  embarked  once  more 
for  his  native  shores.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1790," 
attended  by  deputies  from  Corsica,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  at  Paris. 
He  was  greeted  on  his  entrance  by  shouts  of  rapturous 
applause  ;  such  was  the  enthusiasm  communicated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  great  advocate  of  freedom,  to 
the  breasts  of  those  who  were  themselves  but  newly 
liberated  from  the  shackles  of  oppression.  The  pa- 
triotic chief  addressed  the  assembly  with  dignified 
composure,  and  impressive  eloquence,  in  a  speech  ex- 
pressive of  the  happiness  he  felt,  after  twenty  years 
of  exile  from  his  country,  to  behold  it  once  more 
about  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sacred 
privileges  of  freedom,  and  of  his  readiness  cheerfully 
to  co-operate  with  the  ruling  powers  of  France  to 
render  that  enjoyment  solid,  and  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  his  fellow  citizens.  Paoli  now  took  the 
necessary  oaths  as  a  subject  of  the  republic,  and 
hastened  to  take  upon  himself  the  high  and  honour- 
able charge  to  which  he  was  called,  not  only  by 
Corsica  and  France,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Europe. 

Hardly  had  he  received  the  congratulations  of  his 
country  on  his  return,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  trust,  before  he  found  the  whole  of  his 
prospects  darkened  and  interrupted  by  the  changes 
which  were  daily  taking  place  in  France,  by  the 
alternate  ascendancy  of  different  factions,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the 
king.  The  struggles  of  contending  parties  which  at 
lliis  time  convulsed  the  whole  of  France,  considerably 
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affected  public  opinion  in  Corsica.  In  some  of  the 
departments,  the  violence  of  party  spirit  broke  out 
into  open  tumult,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  a  disposition  in  a  very  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  avail  themselves  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
politics  in  the  mother  country,  to  break  their  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  to  shake  off  the  yoke  by  which  they 
were  subjugated.  To  this  party  Paoli,  after  seriously 
considering  the  precarious  condition  of  the  island  and 
of  his  government  while  subjected  to  a  countr_)'  which 
was  itself  the  theatre  of  constant  disorder,  and  the 
prey  of  turbulent  factious,  gave  his  powerful  and  com- 
manding sanction.  The  French  finding  that  Paoli 
was  taking  measures  to  break  from  his  allegiance,  for- 
mally took  the  field  against  him;  but  the  force  which 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  by  the  popularity  of  his 
cause,  and  the  universal  attachment  to  his  person,  was 
so  great,  that  he  was  not  long  in  deciding  the  contest, 
and  vanquishing  his  adversaries.  He  was  then  in- 
vested with  his  original  dignities  of  President  of  the 
Consulta,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Island  ; 
dignities  which  he  had  held  with  the  highest  honour 
before  his  country  had  become  a  province  of  France. 
Paoli  saw,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  resist  with  success  the  power  of  France,  when 
once  seriously  directed  to  reduce  the  island  to  sub- 
jection ;  he  therefore  resolved  upon  an  alternative 
which  appeared  to  liim  to  promise  the  greatest  security, 
and  to  hold  out  the  fairest  prospect  of  future  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  to  his  country,  which  was,  to 
obtain  from  his  countrvmen  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  island  to  Great  Britain.  With  this  view  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  them,  dated  from  Fiiriani,  May  1st, 
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1794,  in  wbich  he  explained  at  large  his  views  and 
wishes,  and  advised  that  a  meeting  of  the  deputies 
should  be  held  at  Corte  on  the  8th  of  June  fol- 
lowing, to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  propriety 
of  concluding  the  union  which  he  proposed  to  them. 
In  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  lie  writes;  "  with 
respect  to  myself,  ray  dearly  beloved  countrymen, 
after  having  devoted  every  moment  of  my  life  to  your 
happiness,  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest  of  man- 
kind, if,  through  the  means  I  have  derived  from  your 
confidence,  1  can  obtain  for  our  country  the  opportu- 
nity of  forming  a  free  and  lasting  government,  and  of 
preserving  to  Corsica  its  name,  its  unity,  and  indepen- 
dence, whilst  the  names  of  the  heroes  who  have  spilt 
their  blood  in  its  support  and  defence,  will  be,  for 
future  generations,  objects  of  noble  emulation  and 
grateful  remembrance.*' 

This  assembly  of  the  deputies  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  June.  It  was  opened  by  an  eloquent  speech 
from  Paoli,  who  took  a  review  of  the  different  events 
which  had  transpired,  and  the  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  by  him  since  the  separation  of  the  last  ge- 
neral Consulta  in  May,  1793 ;  he  explained  the  purpose 
for  which  they  had  been  convoked,  and  directed  them 
to  the  weighty  measures  on  which  they  would  have  to 
deliberate.  After  voting  their  unanimous  thanks  to 
Paoli,  and  expressing  their  full  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  they  proceeded  to  declare  "  The  separation 
of  Corsica  from  France  ;  and  with  the  same  unanimity, 
voted  the  union  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain."  It  is  said,  that  no  national  act  was  ever 
sanctioned  by  a  more  unanimous  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  autliorized  to  do  it,  or  by  a 
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more  general  approbation,  araoonting  to  enthusiasm;, 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  ' 

The  necessary  previous  arrangements  being  con- 
cluded, the  government  was  transferred  to  the  English 
commissioner.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  (afterwards  Lord 
Minto)  who  took  possession  of  it  as  viceroy  for  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Paoli  had  now  resigned  the 
dignities  of  office,  and  reduced  himself  to  the  rank  of  a 
private  citizen.  What  his  intentions  might  have  beei> 
with  regard  to  his  future  residence,  w  hether  he  meant 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  country 
or  elsewhere,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say }  but  it  i& 
stated,  that  a  coolness  which,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
had  unfortunately  taken  place  between  hira  and  the 
English  viceroy,  at  once  determined  him  to  quit 
Corsica;  and  he  returned  to  the  hospitable  shores  of 
that  country  where  he  had  before  experienced  the 
kindest  reception,  and  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of 
Comfort  and  happiness.  Having  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  bulk  of  his  property  by  the  failure  of  a 
house  at  Leghorn,  to  which  he  had  entrusted  it,  he 
was  unable,  on  his  return  to  London,  to  command  the 
conveniences  which  his  income  had  before  placed 
within  his  power,  and  obliged  for  some  time  to  live  in 
the  most  private  manner  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
town.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  when 
his  pecuniary  circumstances  became  known,  prompt 
measures  were  adopted  to  improve  them,  and  that  his 
pension  was  again  restored,  and  continued  to  him  to 
the  last. 

The  eventful  life  of  this  truly  great  man,  great  in 
all  those  noble  and  benign  qualities  which  impart 
dignity  and   honour   to   the   living,  and    consecrate 
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the  memory  of  the  dead,  was  closed  in  February, 
1807,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  St. 
Pancras,  and  a  bust  of  him  has  been  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  Paoli  was  the  god-father  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;  it  did  not,  however,  give  him  any  advan- 
tage or  influence  with  the  French  emperor,  who 
entirely  neglected  him. 

CROMWELL'S  VIGILANCE. 

Oliver  Cromwell  carried  the  system  of  espionage 
to  a  perfection  which  it  never  attained  in  this  country, 
either  before  or  since.  There  was  not  the  smallest 
accident  that  befel  King  Charles  the  Second  in  his 
exile,  but  Cromwell  knew  it  perfectly  well.  A  gen- 
tleman, who  had  served  tlie  unfortunate  Charles  the 
First,  desired  leave  of  Cromwell  to  travel,  and  ob- 
tained it  on  condition  that  he  would  not  see  Charles 
Stuart.  On  arriving  at  Cologne,  however,  the  gentle- 
man broke  his  promise,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
exiled  king,  requesting  that  he  might  wait  on  him  in 
the  night,  which  was  granted.  Having  discoursed 
fully  on  the  affairs  of  his  mission,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  king,  which  he  concealed  within  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  and  then  took  his  leave. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  waited  on  Croinweli 
with  confidence,  and  being  asked  if  he  had  punctually 
performed  his  promise,  he  said  he  had.  "  But,"  said 
Cromwell,  "  who  was  it  that  put  out  the  candles  when 
you  spoke  to  Charles  Stuart?"  This  unexpected 
question  startled  him  ;  and  Cromwell  proceeding,  asked 
hitn  what  he  said  to  him  ?    To  which  the  gentlemau 
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answered,  "  Nothing  at  all."  "  But  did  he  not  send 
a  letter  by  you  ?"  replied  the  Protector.  The  gentle- 
man denying  this  also,  Cromwell  took  his  hat  from 
him,  drew  out  the  letter,  and  Iiad  the  unfortunate 
messenger  committed  to  the  Tower. 


THE  DAMASCENES. 

In  the  year  633,  the  Arabs,  encouraged  by  the 
conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days  journey  from  Damascus, 
laid  siege  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria.  At  some 
distance  from  the  walls,  they  encamped  among  the 
groves  and  fountains  of  that  delicious  territory  ;  and 
the  usual  option  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  of  tribute 
or  of  war,  was  proposed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who 
had  been  lately  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of 
five  thousand  Greeks. 

Many  a  lance  was  now  shivered  in  the  plain  of 
Damascus ;  and  the  personal  prowess  of  Caled,  the 
Saracen  leader,  was  signalized  in  the  first  sally  of  the 
besieged.  The  event  of  some  general  and  partial 
actions  reduced  the  Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence  ; 
but  a  messenger,  whom  they  dropt  from  the  walls, 
returned  with  the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful 
succour ;  and  their  tumultuous  joy  conveyed  the 
intelligence  to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs.  After  some 
debate,  it  was  resolved  by  the  generals  to  raise,  or 
rather  to  suspend,  the  siege  of  Damascus,  till  they 
had  given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor. 

Caled  defeated  the  imperial  army  at  the  battle 
of  Aiznadin,  %vith  immense  loss  ;  and  the  death  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  Moslems,  was  compensated 
by  the  opinion  that  they  had  killed  fifty  thousand 
infidels.  r  2 
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The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the 
speed  of  grief  and  terror  ;  and  the  inhabitants  beheld 
from  their  walls  the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin. 
The  Damascenes  defended  their  city  with  great 
bravery  ;  but  after  a  siege  of  seventy  days,  their 
patience  and  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the 
bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates 
of  necessity.  In  the  occurrences  of  peace  and  war, 
they  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caled, 
and  to  revere  the  mild  virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At 
the  hour  of  midnight,  one  hundred  chosen  deputies 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  were  introduced  to  the  tent 
of  that  venerable  commander,  who  received  and  dis- 
missed them  with  courtesy.  They  returned  with  a 
written  agreement,  on  the  faith  of  a  companion  of 
Mahomet,  that  all  hostilities  should  cease,  that  the 
voluntary  exiles  might  depart  in  safety,  with  as  much 
as  they  could  carry  away  of  their  effects  ;  and  that 
the  tributary  subjects  of  the  Caliph  should  enjoy  their 
lands  and  houses,  with  the  use  and  possession  of  seven 
churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable  hos- 
tages, and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  deli- 
vered into  his  hands.  The  success  of  the  treaty  re- 
laxed the  vigour  of  the  Damascenes  ;  and  in  the  same 
moment,  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  was  betrayed 
and  taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs 
had  opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe. 
^'  No  quarter,"  cried  the  rapacious  and  sanguinary 
Caled,  "  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord." 
His  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent  of  Christiaa 
blood  was  poured  down  the  streets  of  Damascus, 
until  the  hungry  and  cruel  Arabs  were  arrested  by  the 
benevolence  of   Abu   Obeidali.      Throwing  himself 
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between  the  trembling  citizens,  and  the  most  eager  of 
the  barbarians,  he  abjured  them,  by  the  holy  name  of 
God,  to  respect  his  promise,  to  suspend  their  fury, 
and  to  wait  the  determination  of  their  chiefs. 

After  a  vehement  debate  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed,  that 
the  part  of  Damascus  which  had  surrendered  to  Abu 
Obeidah  should  be  immediatelj^  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  his  capitulation,  and  that  the  final  decision  should 
be  deferred  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Caliph. 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  accepted  the  terras 
of  toleration  and  tribute  ;  but  the  valiant  Thomas,  a 
noble  Greek,  and  the  free-born  patriots  who  had 
fought  under  his  banner,  embraced  the  alternative  of 
poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacent  meadow,  a  nume- 
rous encampment  was  formed,  of  priests  and  laymen, 
of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and  children; 
they  collected  with  haste  and  terror  their  most  pre- 
cious moveables ;  and  abandoned  with  loud  lamen- 
tations or  silent  anguish,  their  native  homes,  and  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Parphar.  The  inflexible  soul 
of  Caled  was  not  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  their 
distress ;  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  the  property 
of  a  magazine  of  corn  ;  endeavoured  to  exclude  the 
garrison  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty;  consented 
with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives  should 
arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow ;  and 
sternly  declared,  that  after  a  respite  of  three  days, 
they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  enemies  of  the 
Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth,  completed  the  ruin 
of   the   exiles  of   Damascus.      A  nobleman  of  the 
city,    of    the  name  of   Jonas,  was  betrothed  to  a 
p  3 
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wealthy  maiden  of  the  name  of  Eudocia,  bat  her 
parents  delayed  the  consummation  of  his  nuptuals, 
and  their  daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the 
man  whom  she  had  chosen.  They  corrupted  the  nightly 
watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan ;  the  lover,  who  led  the 
way,  was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs  ;  but 
his  exclamation  in  the  Greek  tongue,  "  the  bird  k 
taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  her  return. 
In  the  presence  of  Caled  and  of  death,  the  unfor- , 
tunate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one  God,  and  his 
Apostle  Mahomet ;  and  continued  till  the  season  of 
his  martyrdom,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave 
and  sincere  Mussulman. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  Jonas  flew  to  the  monastery 
where  Eudocia  had  taken  refuge  ;  but  the  lover  was 
forgotten ;  the  apostate  was  scorned  ;  she  preferred 
her  religion  to  her  country ;  and  the  justice  of  Caled, 
deaf  to  mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or 
a  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  days  was 
the  general  confined  to  the  city,  by  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  urgent  cares  of  his  new  con- 
quest. His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  would 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  hopeless  computation 
of  time  and  distance  ;  but  he  listened  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  fugitives 
might  yet  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thou- 
sand horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs,  Caled 
undertook  the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  for  the 
moments  of  prayer ;  and  their  guide  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country.  For  a  long  way,  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  conspicuous  ; 
they  vanished  on  a  sudden;  but  the  Saracens  were 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  caravan  had 
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tamed  aside  into  the  mountains,  and  must  speedily 
fall  into  their  hands. 

In  traversing  the  ridge  of  Libanus,  they  en- 
dured intolerable  hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits 
of  the  veter&n  fanatics,  were  supported  and  clieered 
by  the  unconquerable  ardour  of  a  lover.  From  a 
peasant  of  the  country,  they  were  informed,  that  the 
emperor  had  sent  orders  to  the  colony  of  exiles,  to 
pursue  without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea  coast,  and 
of  Constantinople,  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the 
soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch  might  be  discouraged 
by  the  sight  and  the  story  of  their  suiFeriugs.  The 
Saracens  were  conducted  through  the  territories  of 
Gabala,  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the 
walls  of  cities  ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was 
dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the 
Homan  array  ;  and  Caled,  ever  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  brethren,  whispered  an  ominous  dream  in  the 
ear  of  his  companion.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
prospect  again  cleared,  and  they  saw  before  them,  in 
a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus.  After  a 
short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  divided 
his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons,  committing  the  first 
to  his  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving  the  last  for  him- 
self. They  successively  rushed  on  the  promiscuous 
multitude,  insufficiently  provided  with  arms,  and 
already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except 
a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  that  not  a 
Christian  of  either  sex  escaped  the  edge  of  their 
scymitars.  The  gold  and  silver  of  Damascus  were 
scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe  of 
three  hundred  load  of  silk,  might  clothe  an  army  of 
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naked  barbarians.  In  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
Jonas  sought  and  found  the  object  of  his  pursuit ; 
but  her  resentment  was  inflamed  by  the  last  act  of  his 
perfidy  ;  and  as  Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful 
arms^  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 

THE  CALMUCKS. 

la  the  year  1771,  the  Calmucks  or  Torgouts,  to 
the  number  of  300,000,  returned  to  their  native 
seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The 
march  and  the  return  of  those  wandering  Tartars, 
whose  united  camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand  tents  or 
families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of  the 
ancient  Huns. 

It  was  in  the  first  century  of  the  christian  era,  that 
the  Huns  were  subdued  by  the  Sienpi,  a  tribe  of 
Oriental  Tartars.  Above  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons, the  poorest  indeed,  and  the  most  pusillanimous 
of  the  people,  were  contented  to  remain  in  their 
native  country,  to  renounce  their  peculiar  name  and 
origin,  and  to  mingle  with  their  conquerors.  Fifty- 
eight  hordes,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  am- 
bitious of  a  more  honourable  servitude,  retired  to- 
wards the  south  ;  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit 
and  to  guard  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  province  of 
Chansi,  and  the  territory  of  Ortous.  But  the  most 
warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns,  maintained 
in  their  adverse  fortune  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their 
ancestors.  The  western  world  was  open  to  their 
vfilour  ;  and  they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
hereditary  chieftains,  to   discover  and  subdue  some 
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remote  country,  which  was  still  inaccessible  to  the 
arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of  China.  The 
course  of  their  emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond 
the  mountains  of  Iwans,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chi- 
nese geography;  and  the  two  great  divisions  of  these 
formidable  exiles  directed  their  march  towards  the 
Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga. 

The  first  of  these  colonies  established  their  domi- 
nion in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.  The  second 
division  of  their  countrymen,  who  gradually  advanced 
towards  the  north-west,  were  exercised  by  the  hard- 
ship of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious  march. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  silks  of 
China,  for  the  furs  of  Siberia  ;  the  imperfect  rudiments 
of  civilized  life  were  obliterated  ;  and  the  native 
fierceness  of  the  Huns,  was  exasperated  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  savage  tribes,  who  were  compared 
with  some  propriety  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 
As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  resi- 
dence on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Volga,  was  attested 
by  the  name  of  Great  Hungary.  In  the  winter  they 
descended  with  their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the 
mouth  of  that  mighty  river ;  and  their  summer  ex- 
cursions reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  Saratoff, 
or  p>erhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama,  Such,  at  least, 
were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Calmucks,  who 
remained  about  a  century  under  the  protection  of 
Russia  ',  and  who  have,  after  an  exile  of  nearly  seven- 
teen centuries,  returned  to  the  land  from  which  they 
had  been  banished. 
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MOREAU. 

Whatever  share  Moreau  might  have  had  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  to  overturn  the 
First  Consul,  and  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  some 
participation  in  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  military 
talents  and  his  popularity  were  what  Bonaparte  most 
feared ;  he  therefore  readily  gave  countenance  to  a 
prosecution  in  which  his  rival  was  involved.  When 
Bonaparte  caused  the  general  to  be  arrested,  he  said, 
"  I  might  have  made  Moreau  come  to  me,  and  have  said 
to  him,  *  Listen,  you  and  I  cannot  remain  on  the 
same  soil ;  go,  therefore,  as  I  am  the  strongest ;  and  I 
believe  he  would  have  gone,  but  these  chivalrous 
manners  are  puerile  in  public  matters.'  " 

Moreau  was  tried  and  condemned  to  two  years  impri- 
sonment ;  which,  at  his  own  request,  was  changed 
into  perpetual  banishment. 

The  United  States  of  America  were  selected  by 
Moreau  for  his  exile  ;  and  there  he  lived  in  peaceful 
retirement  until  the  year  1812,  when  the  invitation  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  take  up  arras  against  his 
country,  caused  him  to  sacrifice  his  honour  and  his  life. 
Moreau  arrived  in  Europe  at  the  time  that  the  re- 
verses of  Bonaparte  had  given  some  hopes  of  limiting 
his  power.  He  had  lost  a  fine  army  in  Russia ;  and 
although  he  had  again  taken  the  field,  yet  he  had  to 
contend  against  the  now  confederated  forces  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia.  Great  hopes  were  entertained 
from  the  military  talents  of  Moreau,  as  well  as  his 
known  popularity  with  the  French.  Louis  XVIII. 
gave  him  unlimited  powers  respecting  France,  pledging 
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his  word  to  take  no  measures  of  internal  or  external 
policy  without  him ;  and  intending  to  give  him  the 
rank  of  Constable  of  France,  the  highest  honour  a 
sovereign  could  bestow. 

Moreau  joined  the  allied  armies  in  August,  1813, 
and  first  raised  his  arm  against  that  country,  in  fighting 
for  which  he  had  acquired  so  much  glory,  at  the  battle 
of  Dresden.  He  was  in  the  act  of  giving  some 
opinion  on  military  matters,  while  passing  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  behind  a  Prussian  battery  at  the 
commencement  of  the  engagement,  -when  a  ball  struck 
his  thigh,  and  almost  carried  off  his  leg,  passed  through 
the  horse,  and  shattered  his  other  leg  to  pieces.  He 
was  conveyed  off  the  field  in  a  litter ;  both  his  legs 
were  amputated,  an  operation  which  he  bore  with  the 
utmost  fortitude,  smoking  all  the  time  ;  but  a  mortifi- 
cation took  place,  and  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, three  days  after  he  had  received  the  fatal  wound. 
In  the  midst  of  his  suftering,  he  wrote  the  following 
affectionate  letter  to  his  wife. 

**  My  dear  love. —-At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  three 
days  ago,  1  had  my  two  legs  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
ball.  That  scoundrel  Bonaparte  is  always  fortunate. 
The  amputation  was  performed  as  well  as  possible. 
Though  the  army  has  made  a  retrograde  movement,  it 
is  not  at  all  the  consequence  of  defeat,  but  from  a 
want  of  ensemble,  and  in  order  to  get  nearer  General 
Blucher.  Excuse  my  hasty  writing.  I  love  and 
embrace  you  witli  all  my  heart.     Rapatel  will  finish 

V.  M." 

"When  Bonaparte  was  told  that  Moreau  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  he  instantly  exclaimed. 
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"  The  linger  of  Providence  was  there !"  aiid  Loui? 
XVIII.  then  in  England,  on  learning  the  circumstances 
of  his  death,  said,  "  J'ai  perdu  ma  couronue  une 
seconde  fois." 


BONAPARTE. 
If  ever  there  was  an  individual  who  felt  the 


energy  divine  of  great  ambition, 


That  can  inform  the  souls  of  beardless  boys. 
And  ripen  'em  to  men  in  spite  of  nature," 

it  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  from  a  compara« 
lively  obscure  origin,  in  a  few  years  raised  himself 
to  be  sovereign  of  the  most  powerful  empire  that  ever 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  one  man.  When  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  who  had  never  com- 
manded an  army,  nor  even  been  in  a  regular  battle, 
by  his  ardour,  science,  and  activity,  defeated  well- 
disciplined  armies,  commanded  by  experienced  ge- 
nerals. For  many  years  success  attended  every 
enterprise  ;  and  he  might  have  perpetuated  his  dynasty 
on  tlie  throne  he  had  raised,  had  not  he  tempted  for- 
tune too  far  ;  but  his  was  the  "  vaulting  ambition 
which  still  o'erleaps  itself." 

When  the  tide  of  war,  which  he  had  urged  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Moskwa,  rolled  back  upon  him,  and 
he  had  to  contend  for  his  life  and  his  crown  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  his  much-loved  France,  he  still  dis- 
played that  consummate  military  skill  which  had 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  "first  captain  of  the 
age."  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  exchange  the  crown  of 
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Imperial  France,  for  the  petty  sovereignty  of  the 
Island  of  Elba.  After  a  few  months  of  dignified 
exile,  he  returned  to  France ;  and  although  attended 
by  only  afew hundred  followers,  he  marched  in  triumph 
to  Paris,  and  reascended  the  throne.  Europe,  to 
whom  his  name  was  still  formidable,  armed  against 
him !  he  prepared  to  resist  the  formidable  confede- 
ration, but  it  was  too  powerful  for  him ;  and  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
Europe. 

After  this  last  fatal  struggle,  he  returned  to  the 
capital  j  but  France  was  no  longer  faithful  to  him,  and 
he  was  deserted.  How  truly,  then,  might  he,  re- 
flecting on  what  he  had  been,  exclaim, 

"  Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it ; 
And  purpl'd  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people  crowding  to  my  triumphs  : 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
Receiv'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace  : 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  belov'd. 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me ;  till  I  took  pains, 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune ;  chid  her  from  me. 
And  turn'd  her  loose ;  yet  still  she  came  again. 
**♦«»*♦ 

— — now  she's  gone- 

Gone,  gone,  divorc'd  for  ever !" 

Finding  himself  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  French,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  who  was  proclaimed  Napoleon  the  Second. 
Knowing  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  safety 
in  France,  he  hastened  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  at 
Hochefort,  with  a  view  to  emigrate  to  America  ;  but 

Q 
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learniug  that  the  English  cruizers  were  on  the  alert, 
he  determined  to  deliver  himself  up  to  England  ;  and 
intimating  his  intention  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  July,  1815,  Napoleon  and  his  suit  were  received 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  commanded  by  Captain 
Maitland.  On  entering  the  ship,  he  said  to  the 
captain,  "  Sir,  I  come  to  claim  the  protection  of  your 
prince  and  your  laws."  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy. 

"Rochefort,  13  Juillet,  1815. 
"altesse  royale, 

"  En  butte  aux  factions  qui  divisent  mon  pays,  et 
a  I'inimitie  des  plus  grandes  puissances  de  1'  Europe, 
j'ai  termine  ma  carriere  politique  ;  et  je  viens,  comme 
Th6raistocle,  m'  asseoir  sur  les  foyers  du  peuple 
Britannique.  Je  me  mets  sous  la  protection  de  ses 
lois  ;  que  je  r6clame  de  V.  A.  R.  comrae  le  plus 
puissant,  le  plus  constant,  et  le  plus  genereux  de  mes 
ennemis.  napoleon." 

This  appeal,  however,  failed  of  its  intended  effect. 
The  English  government  would  not  consent  to  his 
landing  in  England,  and  determined  to  send  him,  for 
safe  custody,  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

The  Northumberland,  Captain  Ross,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  was  appointed 
to  convey  the  fallen  emperor  to  his  final  destination. 
His  reception  on  board  this  vessel,  is  thus  strikingly 
described  b}^  Mr.  Warden. 

"  Our  quarter-deck  was  covered  with  officers,  and 
there  were  also  some  individuals  of  rank,  who  had 
come  round  from  motives  of  curiosity,  to  view  the 
passing  scene.     Besides  the  object  of  (general  attrac- 
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lion  and  attention,  the  barge  contained  Lord  Keith 
and  Sir  George  Cockburn  ;  Marshal  Bertrand,  who 
had  shared  in  all  his  imperial  master's  fortunes  ;  and 
the  generals  Montholon  and  Gourgaud,  who  had  been, 
and  still  continued  to  retain,  the  titles  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  As  the  boat  approached,  the  figure  of 
Napoleon  was  readily  distinguished.  The  marines 
occupied  the  front  of  the  poop,  and  the  officers 
kept  the  quarter-deck.  An  universal  silence  pre- 
vailed when  the  barge  reached  the  side,  and  there 
was  a  grave  but  anxious  aspect  in  all  the  spectators, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as  well  as  myself, 
was  no  small  addition  to  the  solemnity  of  the  cere- 
monial. Count  Bertrand  ascended  first,  and  having 
bowed,  retired  a  few  steps  to  give  place  to  him  whom 
he  still  considered  as  his  master,  and  in  whose 
presence  he  appeared  to  feel  all  his  most  respectful 
homage  was  still  due.  The  whole  ship's  company 
seemed  at  this  moment  to  be  in  breathless  expectation. 
Lord  Keith  was  the  last  who  quitted  the  barge,  and  I 
cannot  give  you  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  wrapped 
attention  of  all  on  board  to  the  figure  of  Napo- 
leon, than  that  his  lordship,  high  as  he  is  in  naval  cha- 
racter, admiral  also  of  the  Channel  fleet,  to  which  we 
belonged,  and  arrayed  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  rank, 
and  with  the  decorations  of  his  order,  did  not  seem 
to  be  noticed,  nor  scarcely  even  to  be  seen,  among 
the  group  which  was  subject  to  him. 

"  With  a  slow  step,  Bonaparte  mounted  the  gang- 
way ;  and  on  feeling  himself  firm  on  the  quarter- 
deck, he  raised  his  hat,  when  the  guards  presented 
arms,  and  the  drum  rolled.  The  officers  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland, who  were  uncovered,  stood  considerably 
Q  2 
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lu  advance.     Those  he  approached,  and  saluted  witU 

an  air  of  the  most  aitable  politeness." 

In  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Warden  had  with 
Count  Bertrand  on  the  following  day,  the  Count  com- 
plained in  very  forcible  terms  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  emperor,  for  that  title  he  continued  to 
receive  from  his  attendants,  was  treated  by  the 
English  government,  in  being  consigned  to  pass  his 
days  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  amid  the  wide  waste 
of  waters.  The  emperor,  he  said,  had  thrown  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  England,  from  a  full  and  con- 
soling confidence,  that  he  should  there  find  a  place  of 
refuge.  He  asked  what  worse  fate  could  have  be- 
fallen him,  had  he  been  taken  a  prisoner  on  board  an 
American  ship,  in  which  he  might  have  endeavoured 
to  make  his  escape  ?  He  reasoned,  for  some  time,  on 
the  probability  of  success  in  such  an  attempt ;  and 
they  might  now,  he  added,  have  cause  to  repent  that 
he  had  not  risked  it.     He  then  proceeded. 

"  '  Could  not  my  royal  master,  think  you,  have 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  ? 
And  can  you  persuade  yourself  that  it  would  not  have 
been  proud  to  range  itself  under  his  command  ?  And 
is  it  not  possible,  nay,  more  than  probable,  that  he 
would  have  been  joined  by  numerous  adherents  from 
the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east  ?  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  he  might  have  placed  himself  in  such  a 
position,  as  to  have  made  far  better  terras  for  himself 
than  have  now  been  imposed  upon  him.  It  was  to 
save  the  further  effusion  of  blood  that  he  threw  him- 
self into  your  arms  ;  that  he  trusted  to  the  honour  of 
a  nation  famed  for  its  generosity  and  love  of  justice ; 
jQLOf  would  it  have  been  a  disgrace  to  England  to 
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have  acknowledged  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  a  citizen. 
He  demanded  to  be  enrolled  among  the  humblest  of 
them  ;  and  wished  for  little  more  than  the  heavens 
as  a  covering,  and  the  soil  of  England,  on  which 
he  might  tread  in  safety.  Was  this  too  much  for 
such  a  man  to  ask  ?  Surely  not ;  nor  could  such  a 
man  imagine,  in  any  moment  of  depression,  if  it 
were  possible  for  such  a  spirit  as  his  to  be  so  de- 
pressed, that  the  boon  would  be  refused  him.  It 
might  rather  have  been  a  subject  of  pride  to  England, 
that  the  conqueror  of  almost  all  Europe  but  herself, 
sought,  in  his  adverse  fortune,  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  a  life  which  forms  so  splendid  an  epocha  in  the 
history  of  our  age,  in  any  retired  spot  of  her  domains, 
which  she  might  have  allotted  him.'  " 

The  sensation  excited  in  the  little  interesting  colony 
of  St.  Helena,  on  the  arrival  of  this  extraordinary 
guest,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Curiosity,  astonishment,  and  interest,  combined  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants  from  their  habitual  tranquillity, 
into  a  state  of  busy  activity  and  inquisitive  solicitude. 

Napoleon  did  not  leave  his  cabin  for  a  full  hour 
after  the  ship  had  anchored  in  the  bay  ;  however, 
when  the  deck  became  clear,  he  made  his  appearance, 
and  ascended  the  poop  ladder,  from  which  he  could 
examine  every  gun  that  bristles  at  the  mouth  of  James 
Valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  island,  is  situate.  His  coun- 
tenance betrayed  no  particular  sensation  ;  he  looked 
as  any  other  man  would  look  at  a  place  which  he 
beheld  for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  he  preserved  the  same  placid  countenance, 
accompanied  with  the  most  unassuming  manners. 
I  Q  3 
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The  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena  were  disappointed  of 
the  gratification  which  the;y  anticipated  from  witnessing 
the  landing  of  this  illustrious  exile.  He  eluded  tlieir 
gaze,  hy  landing  under  the  cloud  of  night. 

At  an  early  liour  on  the  following  raoming,  Bona- 
parte, accompanied  hy  Sir  George  Cockburn,  ascended 
the  mountain  on  horseback  to  Longwood,  where  the 
English  government  had  commenced  erecting  a  suit- 
able house  for  his  future  residence. 

About  a  mile  from  James  town,  and  midway  up 
the  mountain,  stands  the  country-house  of  a  most 
respectable  man,  and  a  merchant  of  the  island,  Mr. 
Balcombe.  It  is  named  The  Briars,  and  is  situated 
on  a  level  spot,  which  might  almost  be  imagined  to 
have  been  formed  by  art  in  the  steep  ascent.  It  oc- 
cupies about  two  acres,  and  is  bountifully  supplied 
with  water,  by  whose  irrigating  influence,  a  pleasing 
and  contrasted  scene  of  vegetation,  enriched  by  fruit 
trees,  has  been  produced,  and  seems,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended between  the  heights  above  and  the  depths 
below.  Here  Napoleon,  on  his  descent  from  Long- 
ivood,  was  induced  to  call ;  and  such  was  the  hospi- 
table importunity  of  the  amiable  master  of  the  mansion, 
that  he  relinquished  his  intention  of  returning  to  the 
valley. 

On  an  elevated  mound  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
house,  is  a  gothic  building,  having  one  room  below, 
and  two  small  apartments  above.  This  cottage 
Napoleon  chose  for  his  residence,  till  Longwood  could 
be  completed.  There  was  uo  choice  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  confined  abode.  The  ground-floor  was 
of  course  occupied  by  him,  while  De  las  Cases,  with 
his  son,  who  was  a  page,  and  the  valet  in  waiting, 
were  to  possess  the  upper  story. 
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While  residing  here,  Napoleon  frequently  made 
one  of  Mr.  Balcombe's  family  parties,  where  he  was 
neither  troublesome  nor  intrusive  ;  but  conducted  him- 
self with  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  lively 
demeanour  that  promoted  the  general  vivacity  of  the 
domestic  circle. 

The  English  language,  of  which  he  at  first  knev/ 
nothing,  he  soon  became  so  much  master  of,  as  to  be 
able  to  read  the  newspapers  with  ease,  from  which  he 
used  to  say  he  derived  no  inconsiderable  amusement. 
"  But,"  added  he,  "  they  are  occasionally  inconsistent, 
and  sometimes  abusive.  In  one  paper  I  am  called  a 
liar,  in  another  a  tyrant,  in  a  third  a  monster,  and  in 
one  of  them,  which  I  really  did  not  expect,  I  am  de- 
stroyed as  a  coward  ;  but  it  turned  out,  after  all,  that 
the  writer  did  not  accuse  me  of  avoiding  danger  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  flying  from  an  enemy,  or  fearing 
to  look  at  the  menaces  of  fate  and  fortune  ;  it  did 
not  charge  me  with  wanting  presence  of  mind  in  the 
hurry  of  battle,  and  in  the  suspence  of  conflicting 
armies.  No  such  thing  ;  I  wanted  courage,  it  seems, 
because  I  did  not  coolly  take  a  dose  of  poison,  or 
throw  myself  into  the  sea,  or  blow  out  my  brains. 
The  editor  most  certainly  misunderstands  me  ;  I  have 
at  least  too  much  courage  for  that." 

The  first  philosophy,  that  of  accommodating  the 
mind  to  circumstances,  Napoleon  certainly  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Mr.  Warden  observed  to  him, 
that,  considering  the  active  life  he  (had)  led,  it  did 
not  appear  that  he  took  sufiicient  exercise  to  preserve 
himself  in  a  right  state  of  health.  He  replied,  "  My 
rides,  indeed,  are  too  confined  ;  but  the  being  accom- 
panied by  an  oflRcer  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  me, 
that  I  must  be  content  to  suffer  the  consequences   of 
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abridging  them.  However,  I  feel  no  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  exercise.  Alan  can  accustom  him- 
self to  piivations.  At  one  period  of  ray  life,  I  was 
many  hours  on  horseback  every  day,  for  six  years  ; 
and  I  was  once  eighteen  months  without  passing  from 
the  house." 

On  the  removal  of  Bonaparte  to  Longwood,  certain 
limits  were  assigned  him  for  exercise,  around  which  a 
cordon  of  sentinels  was  stationed.  While  he  conti- 
nued within  the  circle,  he  experienced  no  additional 
vigilance  ;  but  when  he  ventured  beyond,  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  attend  him.  Of  this  restraint,  which 
was  continued  to  the  last,  Bonaparte  complained 
greatly  ;  and  it  induced  him  at  length  to  limit  his  ex- 
cursions to  the  narrow  sphere  within  which  he  could 
walk  without  the  annoyance  of  a  guard  at  his  elbow. 
"  You  are  acquainted,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Warden,  "  with 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  must  be  sensible  that  a 
sentinel  placed  on  either  of  these  hills,  can  command 
the  sight  of  me,  from  the  moment  I  quit  this  house  till 
I  return  to  it.  If  an  officer  or  soldier  placed  on  that 
height  will  not  content  your  governor,  why  not  place 
ten,  twenty,  a  troop  of  dragoons?  Let  them  never 
lose  sight  of  me,  only  keep  an  officer  from  my 
ide  !" 

Bonaparte  thus  restrained  in  his  excursions,  con- 
fined  himself  much  at  home,  which  gradually  im- 
paired his  health  ;  but  his  activity  of  mind  continued 
the  same.  The  transactions  in  the  great  theatre  of 
the  world,  on  which  he  bad  acted  so  distinguished  a 
part,  were  not  regarded  by  him  with  indifference. 
JNJothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  receive 
periodical  works  and  public  journals,  which  he  de- 
voured with  eagerness.      Hope,  wiiich  gains   access 
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«very  where,  es'en  found  its  way  to  Longwood,  to 
lessen  the  afflictions  of  the  wretched.  The  hope  of 
Bonaparte  was  principally  placed  on  the  state  of 
England,  where  he  anticipated  a  change  would  take 
place,  which  must  be  to  his  advantage.  "  The  go- 
yemraent  of  England,"  said  he,  "has  received  a 
mortal  wound  ;  the  heart  is  struck ;  I  count  its  pulse, 
and  know  when  it  must  stop.  The  expiring  straggle 
will  be  terrible." 

Though  Bonaparte  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for 
from  France,  yet  his  conversation  most  frequently 
turned  upon  it.  "  I  have  always  loved  France,"  said 
he,  "  and  was  well  acquainted  with  it.  I  never  de- 
ceived myself  about  France ;  but  I  have  been  rais' 
taken  respecting  the  sentiments  of  foreign  countries^ 
The  princes  forgot  what  I  had  left  them,  and  recol- 
lected only  that  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
I  ought  to  have  foreseen  this."  At  no  time  did  Bona- 
parte feel  his  banishment  more  painful,  than  when  he 
indulged  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  France.  He 
then  could  not  think,  without  shuddering,  on  the 
barriers  with  which  Longwood  was  surrounded  ;  in 
these  moments,  he  resembled  a  prisoner,  who  violently 
shakes  his  chains,  and  falls  into  a  rage  at  being  unable 
to  break  them. 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  death  of  this  il- 
lustrious exile,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1821,  he  took  little  exercise,  but  principally  devoted 
his  time  to  writing,  or  dictating  to  his  secretary.  His 
last  illness  was  only  of  six  weeks  duration ;  but  it 
was  so  powerful,  as  nearly  to  reduce  him  to  a  ske- 
leton. During  the  latter  part  of  his  illrtess,  he 
frequently  conversed  with  his  medical  attendants  on 
its  nature^  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  awaj'^ 
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He  declared  that  it  was  hereditary,  and  that  his 
father  had  died  of  the  same  complaint.  Until  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death,  he  continued  to  give  di- 
rections about  his  affairs  and  papers ;  he  said  he 
wished  his  body  to  be  opened,  in  order  that  his  son 
might  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  disease. 

One  trait  of  character  displayed  itself  in  his  last 
moments,  which  shewed  the 

"  Ruling  passion  strong  in  death." 

When  he  found  his  end  rapidly  approaching,  he 
begged  to  be  dressed  in  his  full  uniform,  with  boots 
and  spurs,  and  placed  on  a  favourite  camp-bed  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  when  in  health,  and 
which  he  preferred  to  every  other.  Thus  habited,  he 
who  once  had  ruled  the  world,  bade  the  world 
adieu.  His  last  words  were  "  Mon  Jils  ;"  and  he 
afterwards  imperfectlj^  articulated,  "  Tete  d'  armees,'" 
and  "  France.^'  His  last  moments  were  cheered  by 
the  faithful  attentions  of  General  Bertrand  and  his 
lady  ;  Count  Montholon ;  and  such  of  his  suit  as 
had  preserved  their  attachment  to  their  master  in  the 
lowest  of  his  fortunes— his  exile. 
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